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PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

AT  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 

April  6-q,  igjS 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS 

1.  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  7,  9:00  A.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal,  Manual  Training  High 

School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  President  of  the  Association. 

1.  “The  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers” — George  F.  Zook,  President 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

2.  “Conclusions  and  Generalizations  Suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Subject- 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers” — F.  E.  Henzlik,  Dean 
of  Teachers  College,  University  of  Nebraska. 

3.  Implications  of  the  Rep)ort  on  Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  High  School 
Teachers — 

a.  For  Secondary  School  Administration — DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

b.  For  Subject-Matter  Departments  of  Colleges — Edward  H.  Kraus,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  University  of  Michigan. 

c.  For  the  Learned  Societies — Robert  D.  Carmichael,  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Illinois. 

d.  For  Certification  Bodies  and  Accrediting  Agencies — Agnes  Samuelson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

4.  General  Discussion — Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean  of  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois. 

II.  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6,  9:00  A.M.-I2  M. 

Executive  Session — (For  members  of  the  Commission  only). 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6,  2  P.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Chairman — President  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College. 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

2.  Committee  Reports. 

3.  “Student  Personnel  Work  in  Universities” — Dean  A.  J.  Brumbaugh. 

4.  “Student  Personnel  Work  in  Teachers  Colleges” — President  O.  R.  Latham. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  7,  2  P.M.,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Chairman — President  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College. 

1.  “Relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  Education” — F.  W.  Reeves. 

2.  Address — C.  C.  McCracken. 

3.  Report  of  Board  of  Review. 

4.  Election  of  Officers. 

III.  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6,  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman — J.  Andrew  Holley,  State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

Subject:  The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards. 

1.  “Some  Significant  Findings  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards” — Walter  C.  Eells,  Coordinator,  Cooperative  Study  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  “Technique  of  Visitation” — Paul  A.  Rehmus,  Principal,  Grosse  Pointe 
High  School,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan. 

3.  Practical  Values  Arising  from  the  Cooperative  Study. 

a.  From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Public  Secondary  School — Richard  V. 
Lindsey,  Principal,  Pekin  Community  High  School,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

b.  From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Private  Secondary  School — C.  E.  Pence, 
Principal,  Harvard  School  for  Boys,  Chicago. 

4.  General  Discussion — Leader:  M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6,  2: 00  P.M.  « 

Chairman — ^J.  Andrew  Holley 

Subject:  Policies,  Regulations  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary 
Schools. 

1.  “Backgrounds  of  the  Plans  for  a  Reformulation  of  the  Statement  of  Policies, 
Regulations  and  Standards  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools” — A.  W. 
Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois. 

2.  “Proposed  Policies,  Regulations  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Second¬ 
ary  Schools” — H.  G.  Hotz,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  University  of  Arkansas. 

3.  General  Discussion — Subject:  What  Constitutes  a  Good  Secondary  School. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  7,  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman — J.  Andrew  Holley. 

1.  “Report  of  Recommendations  and  Suggestions  from  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee” — E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  President  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

2.  “Status  and  Trends  of  Secondary  Schools  as  Revealed  by  Summaries  of 
Annual  Reports” — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  University  of  Nebraska. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Blanks — William  E.  McVey,  Superintendent, 
Thornton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Harvey,  Illinois. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on  Standards — H.  G.  Hotz,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
Chairman. 

5.  Reports  of  Reviewing  Committees — Adoption  of  Approved  List  of  Schools. 

6.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations — Election  of  Officers. 

7.  New  and  Unfinished  Business, 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  7,  7:30  P.M. 

Conference  of  High  School  Principals  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

Discussion  Leader — Dean  James  B.  Edmonson,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

IV.  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6,  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman — L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

1.  Roll  Call  and  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Last  Meeting — Secretary  G. 
W.  Willett. 

2.  A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Committees  of  the  Commission — Secretary 
G.  W,  Willett. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Curricula  Trends — A.  L.  Spohn,  Hammond 
Indiana  High  School,  Chairman. 

a.  “Trends  in  Curricula  Offerings  in  the  Ninth  Grade” — J.  A.  Clement, 
University  of  Illinois. 

b.  “Consumer  Education  in  North  Central  Secondary  Schools” — B.  J. 
Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit. 

c.  Discussion  of  Report. 

4.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Functional  Organization  of  Secondary  School 
Curricula — John  E.  Foster,  Iowa  State  College,  Chairman. 

a.  Report  on  Experiment  in  Functional  Health  Instruction  in  Cooperating 
High  Schools — Miss  Lynda  Weber,  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

b.  Discussion  of  Repiort. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  7,  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman — L.  VV.  Webb. 

1.  Report  of  Committee  on  Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers — F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Chairman. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Professional  Preparation  of  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers— Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University,  Chairman. 

a.  “A  Study  of  New  and  Inexperienced  Teachers  in  North  Central  High 
Schools” — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  University  of  Nebraska. 

b.  Report  of  Other  Work  of  the  Committee — Samuel  Everett,  North¬ 
western  University. 

c.  Discussion  of  Report. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Experimental  College  Entrance  Units — J.  E. 

Stonecipher,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Chairman. 

a.  Report  of  Trial  Use  of  Experimental  Units  on  “Civil  Service”  and  “Tax¬ 
ation” — J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

b.  Discussion  of  Report. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

9:00  A.M.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  8,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal,  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Announcement  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  President — A.  W.  Clevenger, 
Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee:  Chairman,  President  L.  A.  Pittenger,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Dean  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University 
of  Michigan;  G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Township  High  School 
and  Junior  College,  LaGrange,  Illinois;  W.  E.  McVey,  Superintendent,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Harvey,  Illinois;  M.  R.  Owens, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Educational  Program — General  Theme:  The  Problems  of  Youth. 

“The  Youth  Problem  and  the  Schools” — Harl  R.  Douglass,  Professor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  University  of  Minnesota. 

“Education  for  the  Common  Life” — Homer  P.  Rainey,  Director,  American  Youth 
Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

“Making  A  Social  Asset  of  the  High  School  Graduate” — Clyde  M.  Hill,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Secondary  Education,  Yale  University. 

President’s  Address:  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb. 

second  general  session 

1:30  P.M.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  8,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — E.  H.  Kemper  McComb. 

Business  Session — Reports  of  Commissions  and  Committees. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer — ^William  F.  Shirley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 
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Report  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education — George  A.  Works, 
Secretary. 

Repxirt  of  the  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Eklucation — A  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Commission — ^L.  W.  Webb, 
Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary. 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Nominations  for  the  Members  of  the 
Various  Commissions — A.  W.  Clevenger,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Time  and  Place  of  the  1939  Annual 
Meeting — A.  W.  Clevenger,  Secretary. 

Educational  Program — “The  Cultural  College  in  a  Troubled  Age” — President 
Charles  F.  Wishart,  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
7:45  P.M.,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  8,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — President  J.  M.  Munson,  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools: 

a.  “A  Summary  of  the  Recent  Activities  of  the  Association” — G.  W.  Rosenlof, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

b.  “Some  Ways  in  Which  the  Association  Can  Continue  to  Serve  Its  Member 
Institutions” — A.  W.  Clevenger,  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Reports  on  Activities  of  the  Other  Regional  Accrediting  Associations  by  Fraternal 
Delegates: 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Bowles,  Director  of  Admissions,  Columbia  University,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
President  James  L.  McConaughy,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connect¬ 
icut,  representing  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

A  delegate  representing  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher 
Schools. 

Dean  C.  A.  Ives,  I^ouisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

“A  Summary  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards” — ^Walter 
C.  Eells,  Coordinator,  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
9:00  A.M.,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  9,  GRAND  BALL  ROOM 

Presiding  Officer — E.  H.  Kemper  McComb. 

Report  of  the  Delegates  to  the  American  Council  on  Education — Alphonse  M. 

ScHwiTALLA,  S.J.,  Dean,  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  University. 

Topic  for  Discussion:  How  Can  the  Secondary  School  and  the  Institution  of 
Higher  Education  Best  Meet  the  Needs  and  Interests  of  Young  Women? 
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a.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  One  Engaged  in  the  Education  of  Girls  on  the 
Secondary  School  Level — Miss  Sophie  A.  Theilgaard,  Principal,  Flower  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Chicago. 

b.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  One  Who  Is  Engaged  in  the  Education  of  Young 
Women  on  the  Level  of  Higher  Education — Miss  Lucia  R.  Briggs,  President, 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 

c.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Dean  of  Girls  of  a  Large  University — Miss 
Maria  Leonard,  Dean  of  Girls,  University  of  Illinois. 

Election  of  Officers. 

“New  Frontiers  for  Smart  People” — ^James  S.  Thomas,  President,  Chrysler  In¬ 
stitute  of  Engineering,  Detroit. 

Consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Recruiting  of  Students  by 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  {The  report  of  this  committee  was  presented 
to  the  Association  at  the  time  of  the  1937  Annual  Meeting,  published,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Member  Institutions  for  further  study.)  L.  A.  Pittenger,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Introduction  of  New  Officers. 


FUNCTIONAL  HEALTH  TEACHING" 


I.  GENERAL  PLANS  AND  METHODS 
Mrs.  Lynda  M.  Weber,  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison 


It  is  our  purpose  in  this  experiment  to 
try  to  develop  in  our  secondary  schools 
a  course  in  Health  which  will  meet  the 
immediate  and  probable  future  needs  of 
our  rising  generation  more  effectively  than 
our  Physiology  and  Hygiene  courses 
have  done  heretofore.  In  order  to  ful¬ 
fill  this  purpose  there  obviously  is  need 
of  a  decided  change  in  the  method  of 
approach.  The  emphasis  will  have  to  be 
shifted  away  from  the  specialist’s  point 
of  view  to  that  of  the  consumer’s  point 
of  view. 

In  this  connection  it  is  possible  that 
we  can  learn  much  from  the  methods 
employed  by  our  radio  advertisers.  They 
seem  to  have  learned  how  to  present 
their  facts  more  advantageously  than 
most  educators  have  been  able  to  do. 
Professor  Harap,  in  his  “Economic  Life 
and  the  Curriculum,”  says:  “Education 
and  advertising  are  engaged  in  an  in¬ 
nocent  contest  to  direct  the  economic 
habits  of  the  American  people,  and  thus 
far  advertising  leads.  Why?  Because  ad¬ 
vertising  is  directed  at  the  habits  of  our 
people  and  education  is  directed  at  the 
intellect  of  our  people.  Advertising 
touches  the  life  of  the  people  and  ed¬ 
ucation  touches  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Because  advertising  goes  into  the  home 
and  education  goes  into  the  school.  Be¬ 
cause  advertising  is  conscious  of  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  education  is  not.  Because  adver¬ 
tising  is  real  and  education  is  artificial.” 

Upon  careful  analysis  we  have  to  con¬ 
cede  that  much  of  our  teaching  in  a  spe¬ 
cialist’s  anatomy  and  physiology  course 

1  The  following  group  of  addresses  comprise 
the  report  of  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Curricula.  The  report  was  made  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  April  9,  1937. — The  Editor. 


is  puiposeless;  it  fails  to  supply  infor¬ 
mation  essential  to  live  in  the  current 
world;  it  is  crammed  with  much  incon¬ 
sequential  subject-matter  which,  instead 
of  clarifying  situations.  Professor  Bob¬ 
bitt  says,  “stifles  and  confuses  thought 
and  judgment,  and  prevents  the  proper 
growth  of  a  vigorous  and  integrated 
functioning  intelligence.”  Teaching  of 
this  nature  is  very  obviously  not  di¬ 
rected  at  the  habits  and  life  of  the 
people. 

In  our  experiment  we  attempt  to 
teach  physical,  mental  and  social  health 
by  first  determining  scientifically  what 
specific  health  problems  need  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  After  studying  authentic  inves¬ 
tigation  reports,  such  as  federal,  state 
and  local  mortality  and  morbidity  sta¬ 
tistics,  life  insurance  company  reports, 
medical  and  health  research  bureaus’  re¬ 
ports,  physical  examination  reports  of 
local  clinics  and  boards  of  health,  edu¬ 
cational  and  industrial  research  organ¬ 
ization  reports,  etc.,  we  have  selected  a 
set  of  specific  problems  that  seemingly 
need  to  be  solved  by  our  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  The  more  serious  the  situation  is, 
according  to  investigations,  the  more  em¬ 
phasis  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
solution  of  the  involving  problem. 

Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  health 
situation  makes  one  realize  that  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  needs  to  be  trained  to 
solve  problems  other  than  only  those 
pertaining  to  an  individual’s  personal 
and  family  life.  Civic  sanitation  of  both 
immediate  and  remote  character  are  of 
paramount  importance.  We  no  longer 
live  in  isolated  districts.  We  must  be 
“good  neighbors”  on  an  enlarged  plane. 
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even  to  the  extent  of  acting  intelligently  behavior  in  facing  the  situations  now  or 
on  health  problems  of  international  im-  in  the  future.  To  attain  this  it  becomes 
portance.  Again,  the  rising  generation  necessary  for  the  director  to  set  up  as 
needs  to  learn  to  apply  principles  of  her  objectives  a  set  of  desirable  pupil 
heredity  not  only  in  the  family  circle,  attitudes  and  specific  health  habits.  We 
but  should  through  its  understanding  aim  not  only  to  initiate  the  correct 
act  intelligently  in  matters  concerning  health  habits,  but  to  establish  them 
methods  of  improvement  of  the  physi-  firmly.  This  requires  the  assistance  and 
cal  and  mental  status  of  the  race  in  cooperation  of  many  other  teachers  in 
general.  the  school  system,  as  well  as  the  under- 

After  the  problems  have  been  selected  standings  and  cooperation  of  the  homes, 
and  properly  grouf)ed  into  more  inclu-  In  addition  to  the  problems  made 
sive  and  teachable  divisions,  we  proceed  evident  by  a  study  of  national,  state, 
to  determine  what  scientific  principles  and  city  investigation  reports,  many 
need  to  be  emphasized  and  taught  to  health  situations  of  importance  to  the 
give  the  pupil  the  necessary  under-  pupils  have  their  origin  right  in  the 
standings  for  an  intelligent  attack  upon  school — in  class-rooms  or  study-halls,  in 
the  problem.  the  gymnasium  or  athletic  fields,  in  out- 

Next,  we  select  the  subject-matter  re-  side  activities  and  recreational  proceed- 
quired  to  clarify  the  principles.  Much  ings,  in  the  sanitation,  lighting,  heating 
of  the  material  found  in  our  present  and  ventilation  of  the  system,  in  the 
physiology  books  is  irrelevant.  The  so-  prevention  and  control  of  epidemics,  in 
lution  of  any  one  problem  or  life-situa-  providing  first  aid  stations  and  rest- 
tion  may  draw  facts  from  more  than  rooms,  in  providing  sanitary  and  well- 
one  basic  science,  and  we  stop  at  no  regulated  cafeterias,  etc.  All  of  these 
subject-matter  boundaries.  In  fact,  we  provide  problems  for  a  functional  health 
frequently  draw  in  teachers  from  other  course,  and  any  problems  arising  in 
departments  if  they  are  better  qualified  these  places  should  be  handled  coopera- 
to  present  correlated  phases  than  the  tively  by  the  director  of  the  health 
hygiene  teacher  is.  We  have  also  found  course  and  the  person  in  charge  for  the 
it  very  beneficial  to  call  in  qualified  per-  direct  education  of  the  pupils  of  the 
sons  from  outside  of  the  school.  health  course  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 

We  aim,  by  our  correlated  instruction,  entire  school.  Thus  the  whole  procedure 
to  give  such  thorough  understandings  of  starts  with  the  efforts  of  one  director 
the  need  of  attacking  the  designated  and  her  immediate  co-workers,  but  soon 
problems,  and  of  the  methods  to  be  em-  permeates  into  all  departments  of  the 
ployed  in  the  solution  of  the  same,  that  school,  into  the  home  and  into  the  com- 
the  pupil  will  respond  with  intelligent  munity. 

II.  CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
Mrs.  H.  West,  Lake  Forest  High  School,  Illinois 

At  Lake  Forest  we  have  had  two  objec-  needed  at  the  time.  The  second  has  been 
tives  in  correlating  the  functional  health  to  inform  and  to  interest  other  teachers 
courses  with  other  departments.  The  in  an  integrated  course, 
first,  and  foremost,  has  been  to  bring  During  the  three  semesters  which  we 
to  the  class  a  teacher  who  is  a  special-  have  had  this  course  in  our  school  we 
ist  in  the  field  in  which  knowledge  is  have  brought  in  subject  matter  from  four 
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different  departments;  Biology,  Physi¬ 
cal  Education,  Physics,  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Also  the  school  nurse,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department,  and  one  outside  agency, 
Abbott  Laboratories,  have  assisted  us. 

All  of  the  work  is  planned  and  the 
majority  of  it  is  taught  by  the  teachers 
in  the  Biology  department.  Other  de¬ 
partments  are  asked  to  teach  the  parts 
which  involve  their  subject  fields.  For 
example,  in  the  first  unit,  called  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  One’s  Daily  Routine,  the  class 
considered  the  environmental  factors 
which  affect  study.  When  they  were 
ready  to  study  sound  and  light  the  phys¬ 
ics  teacher  took  the  class  and  taught 
that  work.  In  a  later  unit  on  Tempera¬ 
ture  the  methods  of  heat  transfer  were 
taught  by  the  physics  teacher  and  he 
conducted  the  study  of  the  factors  in 
air  conditioning. 

The  problem  of  physical  activities 
and  their  place  in  a  balanced  plan  of 
living  was  presented  by  the  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  teachers.  As  this  was  largely  an 
individual  problem  for  each  student  to 
work  out  for  himself,  the  school  nurse 
was  asked  to  help  by  going  over  the 
physical  examination  record  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  him.  Following  this  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  a  conference  with  a  physical 
education  teacher  to  discuss  the  best 
activities  for  him  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  The  final  schedule  was  approved 
by  the  student  himself,  the  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  teacher,  the  nurse,  and  the 
health  teacher. 

In  the  study  of  Posture  the  physical 
education  department  was  again  called 
in  to  teach  exercises  for  different  pos¬ 
ture  defects.  The  school  nurse  taught 
the  first  aid  part  of  this  unit. 

Correlation  of  departments  does  not 
always  mean  bringing  in  another  teacher. 
One  of  our  functional  health  teachers  is 
both  a  biology  and  a  physical  education 
teacher.  He  is  able  to  give  both  of  these 


phases  of  health  teaching  to  his  classes. 

The  Foods  unit  is  planned  for  the 
home  economics  teacher  to  present  the 
work  on  nutrition  and  the  selection  of 
food.  Since  my  own  field  is  home  eco¬ 
nomics  I  taught  that  entire  unit  corre¬ 
lating  the  biology  and  the  home  econom¬ 
ics  phases  of  it.  In  this  unit  we  were 
also  able  to  bring  in  an  agency  outside 
the  school.  The  class  wished  to  do  some 
experiments  in  nutrition  using  animals. 
We  went  to  the  Abbott  Laboratories  for 
information.  Their  nutrition  specialist 
helped  us  plan  the  diets  and  set  up  the 
experiment. 

The  English  department  has  not  been 
brought  in  to  do  any  teaching  but  the 
written  themes  and  reports  of  the  health 
class  have  been  graded  by  an  English 
teacher.  Two  grades  are  earned  on  these 
papers,  one  given  by  the  English  teacher 
for  composition  and  one  by  the  health 
teacher  for  content. 

During  a  unit  on  heredity  which  will 
be  given  later  this  year  we  plan  to  have 
a  social  science  teacher  present  the  so¬ 
ciological  aspects  of  the  subject. 

This  type  of  correlation  presents  sev¬ 
eral  difficulties.  The  physical  difficulty 
of  taking  a  teacher  from  his  own  class 
has  been  minimized  because  our  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  willing  for  us  to  bor¬ 
row  teachers  and  has  supplied  substi¬ 
tutes.  And  the  teachers  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate.  A  greater  difficulty  has 
been  to  get  the  teacher  from  the  other 
department  to  present  the  material  from 
a  functional  point  of  view  and  not  just 
as  subject  matter.  Our  best  results  have 
been  obtained  in  this  way:  I  have  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  guest  teacher  before  he 
teaches  the  class.  He  is  given  the  teach¬ 
er’s  outline  and  also  the  student’s  unit 
outline  so  that  he  may  fit  bis  part  into 
the  unit  as  a  whole.  The  students  are 
given  guide  questions  and  suggested  read¬ 
ings  before  the  lesson  is  taught.  After 
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the  teaching  of  the  lesson  the  teacher 
and  I  discuss  it  and  I  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  any  suggestions.  The 
work  taught  by  other  departments  has 
been  very  satisfactory. 

One  recent  indication  that  this  work 
is  being  projected  into  the  school  was 
a  request  that  came  to  the  health  classes 
from  the  student  council.  The  council 
has  had  students  stationed  at  various 
points  in  the  corridors  to  check  pass  per¬ 
missions.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  health 
class  had  made  a  survey  of  light  and 
air  conditions  in  the  different  parts  of 


the  building  and  had  sent  their  findings 
and  suggestions  to  the  principal.  The 
council  asked  us  to  test  these  conditions 
at  the  different  council  posts.  We  found 
that  only  two  posts  had  sufficient  light 
and  heat  for  students  to  do  studying 
there.  As  a  result  all  council  posts  but 
these  two  were  discontinued. 

Thus  far  our  health  classes  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the 
entire  student  body.  With  the  expansion 
of  this  department  a  broader  correla¬ 
tion  will  be  possible,  particularly  with 
English  and  with  Social  Science. 


III.  INITIATING  AND  ESTABLISHING  HEALTH  HABITS 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Baas,  Maine  Township  High  School,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


The  experiment  in  functional  health 
teaching  in  Maine  Township  High  School 
is  conducted  with  the  slow  student.  In 
working  with  the  slow  student  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  to  build  up  a  feeling 
of  trust  and  confidence  between  the  pu¬ 
pil  and  teacher.  The  child  is  given  to 
understand  that  the  teacher  is  not  there 
to  find  fault  but  to  help  and  guide  him. 
The  fear  of  making  a  mistake  and  being 
ridiculed  for  it  must  be  overcome  before 
the  pupil  will  respond  in  class.  The  pu¬ 
pil  must  realize  that  it  is  no  sin  to  make 
a  mistake  and  that  nothing  terrible  is 
going  to  happen  to  him  if  he  does.  Ev¬ 
eryone  makes  mistakes  at  one  time  or 
another. 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  the  students 
must  help  each  other.  Much  time  is 
spent  to  make  these  slow  students  feel 
that  they  can  do  good  work,  that  they 
are  not  failures.  Many  of  these  slow 
students  are  slow  because  they  have 
such  poor  study  habits.  There  are  too 
many  distractions.  As  an  aid  to  learn¬ 
ing,  charts  are  made  of  the  study  habits 
of  each  child.  The  pupil  is  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  these  charts  are  to  help 
him  to  see  what  is  wrong  with  his  pres¬ 
ent  study  habits.  These  charts  are  not 


graded.  In  other  words,  the  pupils  are 
not  working  for  a  grade  in  these  study 
charts.  Contrary  to  what  one  might 
think,  the  pupils  are  eager  to  have  the 
charts  made.  There  is  competition  to 
see  who  can  make  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  these  charts.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  desire  for  improvement  comes  from 
the  child,  better  habits  of  concentration 
are  initiated.  The  first  chart  shows  many 
distractions.  If  someone  goes  by  the 
door,  many  will  look  up.  If  a  book  is 
dropped,  many  will  look  up  to  make 
sure  that  the  book  hits  the  floor  all  right. 
Dreaming  is  another  favorite  pastime. 

In  order  to  make  a  child  aware  of  a 
need  for  establishing  a  new  habit  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
habit  to  be  acquired.  This  necessitates 
the  study  of  the  necessary  subject  mat¬ 
ter  pertaining  to  the  habit.  Subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  used  only  as  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  the  end  in  itself.  The  subject 
matter  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
the  student.  We  take  the  student  where 
he  is  and  lead  him  on  from  there. 

There  is  much  that  the  slow  student 
can  accomplish,  once  the  success  habit 
replaces  the  failure  habit.  As  the  stu- 
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dent  experiences  little  successes,  his  con¬ 
fidence  grows  and  these  little  successes 
lead  to  bigger  ones.  As  a  pupil  notices 
that  another  is  improving  in  his  work 
he  is  encouraged  to  comment  on  it  in 
class. 

The  slow  students  respond  to  praise 
much  better  than  they  do  to  inverse 
criticism.  In  order  to  make  the  pupils 
aware  that  the  desire  for  improvement 
must  come  from  within  themselves,  they 
are  encouraged  to  put  forth  simple  ex¬ 
periments.  For  example,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  try  a  method  of  teaching  a 
younger  brother  or  sister,  when  that 
younger  brother  or  sister  has  his  mind 
set  on  playing  marbles.  Results  of  the 
experiment  are  brought  to  class.  Then 
they  are  asked  to  try  a  different  method. 
They  are  to  start  arranging  marbles  on 
the  floor  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  two 
times  three  is  six  or  two  times  four  is 
eight,  and  so  forth,  and  pretty  soon  the 
younger  child  will  copy  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing  and  before  long  he  is  painlessly 
learning  his  tables.  These  little  exjieri- 
ments  give  the  pupils  a  feeling  of  su¬ 
periority  which  they  enjoy. 

After  the  fundamental  principles  un¬ 
derlying  the  new  habit  have  been  mas¬ 
tered  the  next  step  is  to  check  up  to 
see  if  the  student  is  really  trying  to  form 
the  desired  habit.  They  bring  in  notes 
from  home,  from  the  doctor,  from  the 
dentist.  Such  questions  as,  “Did  you 
do  your  part  to  see  that  there  was  no 
quarreling  at  the  dinner  table  last 
night?”  are  introduced.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  class  as  to  why  it  is  unde¬ 
sirable  to  air  the  family  grievances  at 
the  dinner  table. 

Reference  is  made  to  articles  from 
books  on  hygiene  and  other  related 
subjects.  At  one  time  an  article  had  been 
read  in  class  describing  an  experiment 
that  had  been  made  with  a  cat.  It  was 


fed  when  it  was  happy,  and  then  when 
it  was  greatly  disturbed  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  dog  in  the  room.  Pictures 
were  taken  of  the  digestive  S3rstem  of 
the  cat  at  both  times  and  it  was  found 
that  digestion  was  greatly  impaired 
when  the  cat  was  angry. 

Another  little  experiment  used  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  realization  that  it 
is  much  harder  to  break  a  hard  or  old 
habit  than  to  learn  a  new  one  is  to  have 
pupils  upon  entering  the  room  take  their 
seats  on  the  right  side  of  their  chairs, 
until  the  habit  is  well  established.  Then 
they  are  to  break  this  habit  and  take 
the  seats  from  the  left  side.  At  first 
much  confusion  ensues,  but  they  enjoy 
the  experiment  and  it  does  serve  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  difficulty  of  break¬ 
ing  an  old  habit. 

In  conclusion,  health  habits  are  in¬ 
itiated  by  building  up  confidence  be¬ 
tween  pupil  and  teacher,  by  eliminating 
the  fear  of  making  mistakes,  bringing 
the  work  to  the  student’s  level  so  he  can 
be  successful  and  build  up  confidence  in 
his  own  ability,  teaching  him  to  study 
so  he  can  master  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  the  health  habits,  plac¬ 
ing  responsibility  on  the  student,  making 
him  see  that  the  desire  to  acquire  a  new 
habit  must  come  from  within  himself, 
and  finally  by  checking  up  with  pupils 
and  parents  to  see  if  the  pupil  is  trying 
to  or  has  developed  the  desired  health 
habit,  or  by  having  him  bring  a  note 
from  his  parents,  doctor  or  dentist,  to 
see  that  the  physical  defects  have  been 
taken  care  of.  A  check  is  made  of  his 
emotional  reactions  to  see  if  he  can  give 
as  well  as  take,  to  see  if  he  has  made 
any  progress  in  controlling  his  undesir¬ 
able  emotional  reactions.  It  has  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  as  the  success 
habit  grows,  the  tendency  to  cheat  in 
class  diminishes. 
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IV.  APPARENT  BENEFITS  TO  THE  CHILD 
Principal  M.  S.  Johnson,  Maine  Township  High  School,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


It  is  a  little  hard  to  try  to  measure  the 
benefits  to  the  child  from  such  a  course. 
Mrs.  Baas  has  told  you  the  methods 
that  she  has  used  to  try  to  get  these 
habits  instilled  into  the  children.  She 
also  mentioned  that  this  group  at  our 
school  is  a  slow  group,  and  that  would 
probably  make  the  results  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent. 

In  order  to  try  to  determine  what  the 
benefits  are  to  the  child,  just  what  ben¬ 
efits  they  are  getting  from  this  course,  I 
decided  to  interview  parents,  to  talk 
with  other  teachers  that  these  pupils 
have,  and  to  talk  to  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves,  question  them  as  to  their  habits 
that  they  have  formed  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  this  course. 

In  talking  to  the  parents,  I  got  a 
rather  interesting  light  on  what  they 
thought  the  students  were  getting  out 
of  the  course.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  they  were  not  so  impressed  by  the 
physical  health  habits  as  they  were  with 
the  mental  health  habits.  Of  course  this 
being  a  slow  group  possibly  explains 
that  situation. 

The  parents  were  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  that  the  pupils  had  learned  to 
have  confidence,  that  they  were  made 
to  feel  that  they  were  really  accomplish¬ 
ing  something.  I  think  Mrs.  Baas’  ex¬ 
planation  shows  you  how  that  feeling 
came  about. 

They  were  also  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  students  were  liking  school  bet¬ 
ter,  and  that  they  were  studying  bet¬ 
ter,  that  their  sudy  habits  had  been  im¬ 
proved.  That  also  had  been  one  of  the 
first  things  that  had  been  worked  on  in 
this  course,  to  improve  their  study  hab¬ 
its,  make  them  better  situated  at  school, 
to  try  to  improve  their  condition  there 


first,  and  I  think  that  was  accomplished 
very  well  from  the  report  that  the  par¬ 
ents  gave. 

Then  I  talked  with  some  of  the 
teachers,  and  of  course  in  some  of  the 
classes  that  these  students  were  in  the 
teachers  were  not  aware  of  which  stu¬ 
dents  were  in  the  health  classes  and 
which  were  not,  but  in  some  classes  they 
were.  I  talked  to  a  science  teacher  that 
had  some  of  these  students  that  had 
been  in  the  health  class  and  transferred 
to  another  course,  and  they  were  very 
much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  these 
students  were  better  able  to  study,  that 
they  concentrated  for  longer  pieriods  of 
time  than  the  pupils  that  had  not  had 
the  course.  I  talked  to  a  cooking  teacher, 
a  foods  teacher,  and  one  thing  that  she 
was  impressed  with  was  the  fact  that  the 
girls  who  had  been  in  this  health  class 
were  much  more  interested  in  a  feeding 
expieriment  on  some  white  rats  she  was 
carrying  out.  She  thought  these  girls 
were  thinking  more  scientifically  and 
taking  a  keener  interest  in  things  that 
were  functional. 

I  talked  with  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  I  think  I  got  most  of  my  informa¬ 
tion  from  them,  as  to  whether  they  were 
really  using  the  things  that  they  were 
learning  in  this  class,  or  whether  they 
were  really  establishing  habits  or  not. 
Of  course  a  lot  of  the  things  that  im¬ 
pressed  them  were  that  they  had  made 
health  corrections  through  suggestions 
made  in  this  class  and  through  health 
examinations  that  they  were  asked  to 
have  through  this  class,  such  as  having 
their  teeth  examined.  I  think  that  was 
one  of  the  things  that  Mrs.  Baas  re¬ 
quired  in  the  course,  that  they  all  bring 
a  statement  from  their  dentist,  and  some 
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of  them  had  their  teeth  examined  and  fore.  She  was  really  getting  along  fine, 
corrected  as  the  result  of  the  work  in  One  thing  that  impressed  most  of 
that  class.  Some  said  that  they  had  them  was  that  they  were  more  conscious 
more  regular  sleep  habits,  were  able  to  of  their  own  health,  they  were  more  par- 
do  better  work  because  they  had  formed  ticular  about  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
the  habit  of  going  to  bed  earlier  and  cleanliness  of  food,  clean  buildings,  clean 
being  more  regular  in  their  sleep.  Some  homes,  and  they  were  more  conscious  all 
had  had  their  eyes  examined,  due  to  the  way  through  of  those  matters  relat- 
the  suggestions  they  had  there  and  the  ing  to  hygiene. 

studies  they  had  in  this  class,  and  some  I  also  asked  these  students  whether 
had  obtained  glasses,  corrected  defects  they  liked  the  course,  and  a  large  per- 
of  that  kind.  Most  of  them  were  very  centage  of  them  did.  A  few  were  frank 
much  impressed  by  the  study  habit,  and  said  they  did  not,  but  most  of  them 
their  increased  ability  to  study.  Almost  did,  and  the  principle  reason  that  they 
all  of  them  had  changed  their  attitude  liked  the  course  was  freedom.  A  great 
about  patent  medicines  and  false  adver-  many  suggested  the  freedom  that  they 
tising.  They  were  very  emphatic  about  had  in  the  class.  It  was  not  so  dogmatic 
that.  That  evidently  had  been  brought  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  express 
home  very  thoroughly.  Most  of  them  themselves.  They  liked  the  free  discus- 
had  formed  the  habit  of  care  of  the  sion  of  the  things  that  they  read,  and 
teeth,  more  regular  bathing,  cleaner  talked  about.  They  liked  it  because 
clothes.  Several  had  formed  the  habit  of  they  saw  the  use  of  it.  They  said,  “We 
better  dress  and  a  different  style  of  use  what  we  learn  in  here.  In  other 

make-up,  and  even  hair-cutting  and  that  classes  we  do  not  use  what  we  learn.”  I 

sort  of  thing  had  been  brought  out  in  think  that  brought  out  very  well  that 
this  class,  and  corrections  were  made  in  the  thing  was  functioning, 
several  of  those  places.  Some  students  One  thing  that  most  of  them  said,  too, 
said  that  they  did  not  have  a  cold  as  was  that  they  liked  the  teacher.  And  the 
often  because  they  had  formed  better  teacher  was  not  in  the  room  when  I 
health  habits.  A  few  said  that  they  had  talked  to  them. 

made  more  friends,  that  because  of,  I  In  summing  up  the  main  feature  of 
suppose,  a  different  mental  attitude,  be-  this  course  that  makes  it  a  success  at 
cause  they  had  corrected  some  faults  in  our  school,  which  I  believe  it  is,  I 

make-up  and  dress,  and  so  forth,  they  would  say  that  the  classes  are  small,  so 

were  making  more  friends.  One  girl  re-  that  there  is  time  for  individual  atten- 
ported  that  now  she  was  the  president  tion,  and  we  have  a  good  teacher.  With- 

!  of  some  church  league  or  something,  out  these  features  I  doubt  if  the  course 

and  she  had  never  had  any  office  be-  would  be  functioning. 

i  V.  FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  FUNCTIONAL  HEALTH  TEACHING 

'  R.  Moore,  Principal,  Lake  Forest  High  School 

I  I  DO  not  believe  that  anyone  will  chal-  students.  Also,  who  is  to  be  responsible 

i  lenge  the  desirability  of  acquainting  pu-  for  the  proper  dissemanation  of  health 

I  pils  with  a  proper  knowledge  that  will  knowledge  and  what  form  of  organiza- 

make  for  a  more  healthy  citizenry.  The  tion  is  best  calculated  to  realize  the  de¬ 
problem,  however,  is  how  and  when  this  sirable  results.  Will  the  work  be  cared 
knowledge  should  be  presented  to  our  for  by  a  specific  department,  such  as 
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I  physical  education,  biology,  social  sci- 

[  ence,  or  any  other,  or  is  the  teaching  of 

I  functional  health  the  responsibility  of 

i  all  departments  of  the  secondary  school? 

I  During  the  past  two  years  we,  of  the 

I  Lake  Forest  High  School,  have  seen  defi- 

I,  nite  results  achieved  by  the  cooperation 

!  of  various  dep>artments  in  the  school  un¬ 

der  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
biology.  We  found  that  before  we  could 
develop  a  proper  health  consciousness 
among  our  pupils,  it  was  first  necessary 
to  develop  a  health  consciousness  among 
the  members  of  our  faculty.  This  was 
done  by  acquainting  the  members  of  the 
faculty  with  their  responsibility  to  the 
full  growth  of  the  child,  and  that  proper 
conditions  in  the  classroom  and  the 
home  would  help  greatly  to  achieve  this 
growth.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  need  of  a  cooperative  at¬ 
tempt  to  promote  functional  health  as 
the  duty  of  all  has  helped,  I  am  sure,  to 
promote  a  spirit  that  has  brought  the 
school  a  measure  of  success  in  its  en¬ 
deavor  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  their 
responsibilities.  In  building  better 
health  habits,  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  a  sane,  critical  attitude  towards 
proper  lighting,  proper  ventilation, 
proper  eating,  proper  study  habits,  and 
proper  posture,  has  been  developed.  In 
fact,  due  to  the  work  in  functional 
health,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by 
both  the  faculty  and  students  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  adjustments  were  made  to  in¬ 
sure  proper  physical  changes  in  the 
school  and  in  many  homes,  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  could  actually  experience  condi¬ 
tions  that  would  make  for  better  health. 
The  Lake  Forest  High  School  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  well-built  institution.  Experts 
planned  well  a  building  that  would  give 
the  best  surroundings  for  complete  liv¬ 
ing  during  the  school  day.  However,  our 
pupils  and  teachers,  inspired  by  the 
work  in  functional  health,  found  flaws 


in  our  lighting  and  ventilation  that  had  i 
to  be  corrected  to  insure  proper  study 
conditions.  The  director  of  the  func¬ 
tional  health  classes  has  solicited  and 
has  obtained  almost  complete  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  seen  in  a  short  time  results  in 
the  health  habits  of  our  pupils  which 
compel  us  to  continue  to  promote  an 
even  more  aggressive  program. 

We  believe  that  the  course  in  func¬ 
tional  health  is  no  passing  fancy,  no  i 

educational  fad;  it  is  here  to  stay.  In  j 

fact,  its  importance  is  so  great  in  the  I 
lives  of  our  young  people  that  we  would  i 
attempt  to  have  every  child  in  the  school  [ 
take  the  course  in  functional  health  j 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  administra¬ 
tive  problems  prevent  it  at  this  time. 
However,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  j 
insure  a  large  proportion  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  ! 
the  functional  health  course.  ! 

Our  experience  with  those  who  have 
had  this  privilege  demands  its  continu¬ 
ance.  I  believe  it  is  more  valuable  to  the 
experience  of  the  children  than  the  s 
courses  in  biology  and  general  science, 
for  it  more  definitely  meets  the  every¬ 
day  needs  of  young  people.  Certainly,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  who  possesses  a 
healthy-minded  attitude  toward  proper 
living,  is  a  far  more  desirable  member 
of  a  college  or  civic  community  than  he 
who  knows  merely  the  facts  as  presented 
in  the  biology  or  general  science  courses,  f 
If  we  must  demand  specific  courses  for 
college  or  life  preparation,  what  better 
demand  can  we  make  than  that  every 
child  be  graduated  from  secondary 
school  with  a  health  consciousness  that 
will  make  for  sturdy  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

I  sense  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  those 
who  insist  that  hygiene  courses  as  taught 
in  the  physical  education  department  are  I 
sufficient  to  attain  proper  health  con-  r 
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sciousness.  The  approach  to  these  courses 
has  not  been  scientific.  Hygiene  has  been 
merely  a  requirement  to  be  gotten  out  of 
the  way  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
the  director  may  have  more  time  to  teach 
sports  and  play  activities.  I  have  found 
few  directors  of  physical  education  whose 
training  was  such  as  to  fit  them  to  direct 
this  all-important  course  of  functional 
health.  The  student  of  biology,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  broad  training,  is,  I  believe, 
better  equipped  to  give  scientific  direc¬ 
tion  in  functional  health  than  any  other 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  problems  in 
the  field  are  manifold  and  complex.  They 
are  vital  and  quite  fundamental.  It  is 


necessary,  therefore,  that  they  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  directed  by  the  most  expert 
individual  we  have  on  the  faculty. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
school  and  the  home  will  be  found  work¬ 
ing  together  with  the  doctor,  the  nurse, 
the  teacher,  the  playground  director,  the 
scout  master,  the  Sunday  school  teacher, 
and  even  the  neighbors,  in  their  effort 
to  leave  nothing  undone  that  will  make 
for  a  more  perfect  child.  If  we  accept, 
and  I  believe  we  do,  the  wisdom  of  a 
functional  health  program,  then  all 
hands  must  cooperate  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  and  physical  education  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  our  care. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  WORKS  IN  HIS  SCHOOL  LIBRARY* 

(a  committee  report) 

B.  Lamar  Johnson 
Stephens  College 


At  its  1936  meeting  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  authorized  a  study  of 
the  place  of  the  school  library  in  the 
supervisory  program  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  need  for  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  is  obviously  based  upnin  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  library  can  and  should  be 
a  vital  force  in  the  instructional  program 
of  a  school.  In  exploring  this  assumption 
your  library  committee  decided  to  look 
into  the  extent  to  which  there  comes  to 
the  school  library  information  concern¬ 
ing  instruction  which  would  be  helpful 
in  projecting  a  program  for  instructional 
improvement.  Accordingly  on  February 
first  of  this  year  the  committee  wrote 
to  964  principals  of  high  schools  in  the 
Association  with  enrollments  of  four 
hundred  or  more  and  asked  them,  first, 
to  work  for  three  or  more  hours  in  their 
school  libraries,  and  second,  to  report  on 
an  inquiry  form  the  results  of  the  time 
thus  spent.  Asking  a  busy  principal  to 
fill  out  an  inquiry  form  is  sufficiently 
presumptuous  for  most  investigators; 
asking  him  to  work  in  his  school  library 
for  three  or  more  hours  and  then  to  fill 

1  A  report  made  to  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  April  8,  1937. — The  Editor. 


out  an  inquiry  is  almost  adding  insult 
to  injury.  Despite  the  amount  of  time  \ 
required  to  cooperate  in  this  study,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  on  April  I 
first,  when  the  tabulations  used  in  this  | 
presentation  were  closed,  212  principals  | 
had  returned  usable  reports.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  indeed  grateful  to  members  of  ; 
the  Commission  for  this  splendid  co-  t 
operation.  I 

In  Table  I  you  will  note  that  85  of  I 
the  cooperating  principals  are  in  schools  I 
with  enrollments  of  more  than  one  thou-  I 
sand,  and  that  127  of  them  are  in  schools  C 
with  enrollments  between  400  and  999.  \ 

The  median  amount  of  time  which  I 

principals  report  working  in  their  libra¬ 
ries  is  3.79  hours,  with  a  tendency  for 
principals  of  the  larger  schools  to  work 
slightly  less  time  than  those  in  the 
smaller  schools  (see  Table  II).  t 

The  data  in  Table  III  indicates  that  .! 
princip>als  working  in  the  library  favor  ’  | 
particularly  two  types  of  activities:  | 

either  walking  around  the  library  help-  | 
ing  pupils  or  working  at  the  circulation  [ 

desk.  i 

Important  in  any  program  of  instruc¬ 
tional  improvement  is  recognition  by  the  p 


TABLE  I 

Number  or  Principals  Cooperating  in  Study  of  Place  or  Library  in 
Supervisory  Program  of  the  Secondary  School 


Type  op  School 

1  Number 

1  Enrollment  | 

1 

Total 

1  1000-  1 

400-999 

Four-year  high  school  . 

44 

74 

118 

Junior-senior  high  school . 

10 

34 

44 

Senior  high  school  . 

12 

33 

Senior  high  school-junior  college  .... 

■S 

I 

2 

Type  not  indicated . 

6 

IS 

Total 


8S 


127 


212 
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supervisor  of  effective  teaching  now 
being  done  in  his  school.  Accordingly, 
the  following  question  was  included  on 
the  inquiry:  What  new  light  did  your 
work  in  the  library  throw  upon  the 
strong  points  of  teachers?  This  question 


assumes  that  as  the  principal  observes 
pupils  working  in  the  library  his  mind 
will  go  to  the  teaching  which  inspired 
that  work.  Table  IV  indicates  that  such 
is  the  case  and  that  from  their  work  in 
their  libraries,  principals  became  aware 


TABLE  II 


Number  or  Hours  Cooperating  Principals  Worked  in 
Their  School  Libraries 


Hours 

Frequency 

Enrollment 

Total 

(212) 

1000- 

(85)* 

400-999 

(127) 

1  . 

1 

3 

4 

3  . 

3 

6 

9 

3  . 

49 

50 

99 

4  . 

13 

18 

30 

s  . 

8 

13 

20 

6  . 

3 

7 

9 

7  . 

0 

0 

0 

8  . 

0 

3 

3 

10  . .  . 

0 

3 

3 

13  . 

0 

3 

3 

IS  . 

0 

I 

I 

16  . 

I 

0 

I 

20  . 

0 

I 

I 

30  . 

1 

0 

I 

More  than  30  . 

0 

I 

1 

Many  . 

1 

9 

10 

No  answer . 

7 

13 

19 

Median  number  of  hours . 

3.7 

3.88 

3.79 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  schools  in  group  indicated. 


TABLE  III 

Activities  or  Principals  Working  in  Their  School  Libraries 


1 _ 

Frequency 

Activities 

1  Enrollment 

1000- 

(85)* 

400-999 

(127) 

Total 

(118) 

Walked  around  library  helping  pupils  . 

S6 

lOI 

2S7 

Worked  at  library  circulation  desk  . 

Accompanied  librarian  as  she  walked  around  library 

37 

68 

los 

helping  pupils . 

30 

32 

S2 

Observed  work  of  library  . 

14 

14 

28 

Interviewed  pupils . 

6 

4 

10 

Interviewed  librarian  . 

4 

0 

4 

Made  statistical  check  on  library  activities  of  pupils . 

I 

0 

1 

Disciplined  pupils  . 

I 

0 

1 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  schools  in  group  indicated. 
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of  some  of  the  effective  assignments 
being  made  by  teachers;  assignments 
which  are  clear  and  definite;  assign¬ 


ments  which  stimulate  pupil  interest; 
assignments  which  recognize  the  varying 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  individ- 


TABLE  IV 

Strengths  of  Teachers  Observed  by  Principals  as  Result  of  Their  Work 
IN  School  Libraries 


Strength 

Frequency 

'  Enrollment 

Total 

(3H) 

0 

0  00 

400-999 

(137) 

A.  Make  effective  assignments 

I.  Make  clear  and  definite  assignments . 

52 

69 

121 

2.  Develop  assignments  which  stimulate  pupil  interest 

in  reading  and  reference  work  . 

31 

23 

54 

3.  Make  diversified  assignments  which  recognize  the 

needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  individual  pupils  . . 

32 

15 

37 

4.  Know  materials  are  in  library  before  assigning  them  1 

9 

10 

19 

5.  Send  pupils  to  library  with  clearly  defined  problems  1 

12 

5 

17 

6.  Give  pupils  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  and 

take  initiative  in  their  library  work  . 

9 

7 

16 

7.  Select  reading  references  wisely  .  , 

4 

10 

14 

8.  Teach  pupils  to  evaluate  references  by  having  them  ’ 

compare  opinions  of  various  writers  on  the  same 

problem  . 

7 

6 

13 

9.  Give  carefully  planned  reading  assignments . 

3 

7 

10 

10.  Use  both  intensive  and  extensive  reading  assignments 

4 

6 

10 

B.  Make  effective  use  of  library  materials 

I.  Encourage  pupils  to  make  extensive  use  of  library 

materials  rather  than  depend  primarily  upon  textbooks 

25 

30 

55 

3.  Give  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  library  and 

how  to  use  its  materials . 

21 

32 

53 

3.  Teach  pupils  how  to  find  library  materials . 

20 

16 

36 

4.  Use  library  themselves  . 

10 

19 

29 

S.  Give  librarian  early  notice  of  materials  needed  .... 

13 

9 

22 

6.  Check  pupils  to  make  certain  they  are  doing  their 

library  reading  . 

7 

10  i 

17 

7.  Use  library  as  an  aid  to  stimulating  pupil  interest  . . 

9 

5 

14 

8.  Post  reading  assignments  in  library  . 

7 

3 

10 

9.  Confer  with  librarian  concerning  the  best  use  of 

library  materials . 

1 

5 

6 

16.  Send  classes  or  groups  to  library  during  class  periods  | 

3 

2 

5 

10.  Have  books  needed  by  considerable  number  of  pupils 

placed  on  reserve  shelf  . 

3 

4 

6 

II.  Help  pupils  during  their  library  work  . 

3 

3 

6 

12.  Keep  informed  regarding  current  publications  in  their 

fields  which  are  available  in  library  . 

0 

6 

13.  Develop  classroom  libraries  . 

4 

I  1 

5 

14.  Distribute  library  assignments  so  that  books  are  not 

1 

overtaxed  at  times  and  left  unused  at  others . 

4 

I 

5 

15.  Have  pupils  report  on  their  voluntary  reading  .... 

2 

3 

5 

17.  Encourage  pupils  to  use  periodicals  . 

2 

2 

4 

18.  Give  pupils  mimeographed  list  of  library  references 

I 

3 

4 

19.  Use  professional  literature  . 

I 

0 

I 

C.  General  activities 

I.  Promote  correlation  of  work  in  different  fields  .... 

14 

II 

25 

3.  Suggest  appropriate  books  for  purchase  by  library  . . 

3 

3 

5 

3.  Help  pupils  budget  their  time . 

2 

2 

4 

4.  Exhibit  class  projects  in  the  library  . 

I 

0 

I 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  schools  in  group  indicated. 
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ual  pupils;  and  assignments  which  give 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  assume  re^n- 
sibility  and  take  initiative.  Principals 
likewise  observed  that  the  pupils  of 
many  teachers  used  the  library  not  only 
extensively  but  effectively,  for  these  pu¬ 
pils  knew  how  to  use  the  library  in 
approaching  the  particular  problems 
upon  which  they  were  working.  Reports 
clearly  suggest  that  teacher  knowledge 
of  the  library  and  its  resources  is  re¬ 


flected  in  the  library  work  of  pupils. 
Related  to  acquaintance  with  the  library 
are  reports  from  twenty-nine  principals 
to  the  effect  that  the  teachers  themselves 
use  the  library.  Among  other  compli¬ 
mentary  observations  made  by  principals 
were  the  following: 

Teach  pupils  to  evaluate  references  by  having 
them  compare  opinions  of  various  writers 
on  the  same  problems 


TABLE  V 

Weaknesses  of  Teachers  Reported  by  Principals  as  Result 
OF  Their  Work  in  School  Library 


Frequency 

Weaknesses 

Enrollment  | 

1000- 

(8s)* 

400-999 

(127) 

Total 

(212) 

A.  Make  ineffective  assignments 

I.  Make  vague  and  indefinite  assignments  . 

40 

69 

109 

2.  Fail  to  arouse  pupil  interest  in  assignments . 

4 

5 

9 

3.  Assign  materials  in  books  not  available  in  library  . . 

4 

3 

7 

4.  Make  too  difficult  assignments  . 

3 

4 

6 

5.  Give  same  assignments  year  after  year  with  no  effort 

6.  Send  pupils  to  library  with  nothing  to  do . 

1 

2 

3 

to  vitalize  or  bring  them  up  to  date . 

3 

1 

3 

7.  Make  assignments  consistently  so  mechanical  and 
detailed  that  pupils  do  not  learn  how  to  use  library 
tools  (catalog,  Readers  Guide,  and  so  forth)  . 

3 

0 

3 

8.  Give  topical  assignments  . 

1 

0 

I 

B.  Make  ineffective  use  of  library  materials 

1.  Do  not  know  the  library  and  its  materials . 

26 

26 

52 

2.  Make  little  or  no  use  of  library  materials  in  teaching 

21 

28 

49 

3.  Fail  to  notify  librarian  of  needed  materials . 

13 

9 

31 

4.  Fail  to  make  clear  to  pupils  where  and  how  to  find 
needed  materials . 

11 

6 

17 

5.  Assign  too  many  pupils  to  the  same  books  and 
magazines  . 

4 

4 

8 

6.  Are  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  library . 

I 

4 

s 

7.  Fail  to  check  on  the  library  work  of  pupils . 

I 

3 

4 

8.  Dissect  books  until  their  beauty  is  lost  to  the  student 

0 

3 

3 

9.  Are  satisfied  with  brief  materials  from  encyclopedia 
rather  than  requiring  more  adequate  materials  from 
other  sources  . 

0 

3 

3 

10.  Do  not  use  periodicals  in  their  assignments . 

3 

0 

3 

II.  Fail  to  assign  current  materials . 

I 

1 

3 

12.  Make  no  effort  to  teach  pupils  to  respect  the  value 
of  books  . 

I 

0 

1 

C.  General  Activities 

1.  Do  not  use  library  collection  of  professional  books  .. 

0 

3 

3 

2.  Send  to  library  pupils  who  are  troublesome  in  class  . 

3 

0 

3 

3.  Allow  library  privileges  to  pupils  who  can  not  afford 
the  time  . 

0 

I 

1 

4.  Do  not  examine  books  before  asking  library  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  . 

0 

I 

1 

5.  Fail  to  comply  with  library  rules  . 

1 

0 

I 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  schools  in  group  indicated. 
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Provide  both  intensive  and  extensive  reading 
assignments 

Give  librarian  early  notice  of  materials  needed 
Help  pupils  during  the  library  work 
Develop  classroom  libraries 
Promote  the  correlation  of  work  in  different 
fields 

Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
library  the  principal  has  opportunity  to 
observe  the  strong  points  of  teachers  as 
reflected  by  the  extent  to  which  pupils 
know  what  they  are  about. 

In  improving  instruction  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  not  only  to  recognize  the 


ments  which  place  responsibility  on 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  report  as  a  strength  the  use 
of  assignments  which  permit  pupils  to 
assume  responsibility. 

Obviously  the  cooperating  principals 
find  the  library  a  strategic  location  for 
observing  both  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  instructors.  It  is  natural  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  in  the  library  can  be 
observed  the  results  of  teaching,  the 
activities  in  which  pupils  engage  as  a 
result  of  instruction. 


TABLE  VI 


Attitude  of  Principals  Toward  Value  of  Working  in  Their  School  Libraries 


1  Frequency 

Value 

Enrollment  j 

1000- 

400-999 

Total 

(8s)* 

(n?) 

(212) 

Value  is  sufficient  to  warrant  spending  in  library  some  time 

usually  spent  in  visiting  classes . 

Value  b  not  sufficient  to  warrant  spending  in  library  some 

6S 

102 

170 

time  usually  spent  in  visiting  classes  . 

7 

16 

23 

No  reply  . 

10 

9 

19 

strong  points  of  teachers,  but  also  their 
shortcomings.  Accordingly,  cooperating 
principals  were  asked:  What  new  light 
did  your  work  in  the  library  throw  upon 
the  weak  points  of  individual  teachers? 
Answers  to  this  question  stress  vague 
and  indefinite  assignments,  assignments 
which  fail  to  stimulate  interest,  and  as¬ 
signments  to  materials  which  are  not 
available  (see  Table  V).  Principals  like¬ 
wise  make  the  following  comments  re¬ 
garding  the  weaknesses  of  teachers: 

Do  not  know  the  library  and  its  materials 
Make  little  or  no  use  of  library  materials  in 
teaching 

Fail  to  notify  librarian  of  needed  materials 
Fail  to  make  clear  to  pupils  where  and  how  to 
find  needed  materials 

The  comments  made  by  principals  re- 


Despite  the  opportunity  for  observing 
in  the  library  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  of  teachers,  the  question  still  re¬ 
mains:  Do  principals  feel  that  the  time 
they  spent  in  the  library  was  worth  while 
to  them?  Accordingly,  principals  were 
asked:  Do  you  believe  that  the  value  of 
the  time  you  worked  in  the  library  is 
(eleven  per  cent)  “no,”  and  19  (nine 
sufficient  to  warrant  your  spending  in 
the  library  some  time  which  you  usually 
spend  in  visiting  classes?  In  Table  VI 
it  will  be  observed  that  170  (eighty  per 
cent)  of  the  cooperating  principals  an¬ 
swered  the  above  question  “yes”;  23 
per  cent)  failed  to  answer. 

In  order  to  explore  further  the  value 
of  working  in  the  library  principals 
were  asked:  How  much  time  do  you  be- 


veal  varying  educational  philosophies,  lieve  should  be  spent  this  way — in  your 
For  example,  one  principal  indicates  as  situation  and  considering  other  demands 


a  weakness  the  giving  of  topical  assign-  upion  your  time?  Answers  to  this  ques- 
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tion  ranged  from  one  to  thirty  hours 
per  month  with  the  median  figure  3.26 
hours. 

For  two  reasons  this  presentation  has 
not  included  all  of  the  data  reported  on 
the  inquiry  form:  first,  because  funds 

TABLE  VII 


Number  of  Hours  per  Month  Principals. 
Believe  They  Should  Work  in  Library 


Hours 

Frequency 

Enrollment 

Total 

(149) 

1000- 

(58)* 

400-999 

(91) 

1 

20 

16 

36 

2 

13 

19 

3* 

3 

9 

14 

23 

4 

10 

*4 

34 

s 

I 

6 

7 

6 

2 

I 

3 

7 

I 

0 

I 

8 

1 

3 

4 

9 

0 

2 

2 

10 

I 

4 

s. 

11 

0 

0 

'0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

I 

I 

16 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

2 

2 

Median 

*•54 

3-71 

3-26 

*  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of 
schools  in  group  indicated. 


appropriated  for  the  study  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  completing 
the  study;  and,  second,  because  the  time 
available  for  this  report  was  limited.  The 
committee  believes,  however,  that  even 
this  partial  report  indicates  that  the 
school  library  is  potentially  a  significant 
aid  to  instructional  supervision.  Not 
only  does  the  time  which  the  principal 
spends  in  the  library  identify  instruc¬ 
tional  strengths  and  weaknesses  but  it 
also  aids  him  in  understanding  the  li¬ 
brary  and  its  possible  contributions  to 
the  school. 

If  you  are  a  high  school  principal  and 
if  you  have  not  yet  thoroughly  explored 


the  possibility  of  thus  using  your  library 
as  an  aid  to  instructional  supervision, 
your  library  committee  invites  you  to  try 
it.  The  results  will  be  worth  your  effort. 

INQUIRY  FORM  ON  USE  OF  LIBRARY 
AS  AN  AID  TO  SUPERVISING 
INSTRUCTION 

School .  Principal .  Date....  19.. 

Grade  level  (for  example,  “grades  9  to  12”)  of 
pupils  served  by  school  library . 

A.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  in  your 

school  library?  . 

B.  Check  (x)  in  the  appropriate  space  below: 

(  )  I  worked  alone — had  complete  charge. 
(  )  The  librarian  was  present  when  I  was 

in  the  library. 

(  )  The  librarian  was  present  part  of  the 
time  and  I  was  alone  part  of  the  time. 

C.  Check  (x)  in  the  appropriate  space  or 
spaces  below: 

(  )  I  worked  at  the  circulation  desk. 

(  )  I  walked  around  the  library  helping 
pupils. 

(  )  I  accompanied  the  librarian  as  she 
walked  around  the  room  helping  pupils. 

(  )  Other  (indicate)  . 

D.  Be  as  specific  as  possible  in  reporting  be¬ 
low  the  values  developing  from  your  work¬ 
ing  at  the  circulation  desk  of  your  school 
library: 

1.  What  new  light  did  your  work  in  the 
library  throw  upon 

a.  The  strong  points  of  individual  teach¬ 
ers? 

b.  The  weak  points  of  individual  teach¬ 
ers? 

c.  The  interests  and  abilities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils? 

d.  The  difficulties  of  individual  pupils? 

2.  What  ideas  for  making  the  library  more 
useful  grew  out  of  the  time  you  spent  in 
the  library? 

3.  What  specific  benefits  (other  than  those 
reported  above)  were  derived  from  your 
working  in  the  library? 

E.  What  difficulties  did  you  find  involved  in 
your  working  in  your  library? 

F.  Do  you  believe  that  the  value  of  the  time 
you  worked  in  the  library  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  your  spending  in  the  library  some 
time  which  you  usually  spend  in  visiting 
classes?  (  )  yes  (  )  no 

G.  If  you  answer  to  F,  above,  is  “yes,”  how 

much  time  per  month  do  you  believe  should 
be  spent  in  this  way — in  your  situation 
and  considering  other  demands  upon  your 
time?  . hours. 

H.  What  practices  have  you  found  helpful  in 
leading  teachers  to  use  the  library  more 
effectively  in  their  teaching? 

I.  What  relationship  do  you  find  between  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  library  by  an  instructor 
(in  his  teaching)  and  his  general  effective¬ 
ness  as  measured  by  other  checks  of  effi¬ 
ciency  ? 
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In  my  talk  to  you  tonight  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
Danish  folk  spools  and  their  interna¬ 
tional  implications.  The  folk  schools 
are  called  high  schools  in  Denmark, 
and  in  England  they  are  called  people’s 
colleges,  so  these  schools  ought  to  appeal 
to  all  of  you — those  of  the  higher  and 
those  of  your  secondary  commission. 

But  there  is  something  rotten  about 
the  state  of  these  schools,  because  they 
are  not  like  your  high  schools.  They 
attract  students  who  after  a  period  of 
four  or  five  years  on  the  farms  or  in  the 
workshops  come  to  residential  colleges 
for  a  five-months  course,  not  in  order  to 
be  educated  for  a  position  in  life  but 
to  be  educated  for  life  itself. 

Perhaps  since  I  am  speaking  to  an 
American  audience  I  should  begin  by 
mentioning  what  results  the  folk  high 
schools  have  had  in  Denmark.  The  folk 
high  schools  have  been  responsible  for 
many  good  things  accomplished.  When 
Horace  Plunket,  the  Irish  land  reformer, 
went  over  to  Denmark  in  order  to  study 
the  situation  over  there,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  not  in  the  agricultural  schools 
that  gave  technical  education  that  he 
could  find  the  secrets  of  the  development 
of  the  Danish  farming  community,  but 
it  was  primarily  out  in  the  folk  schools 
that  did  not  give  technical  education 
but  educated  for  life  and  gave  general 
culture,  that  he  found  the  secrets  of 
the  rapid  development  of  the  farming 
community  in  Denmark. 

These  schools  have  educated  most  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Danish  cooperative 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Banquet  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Association,  April  9.  I937.  taken 
down  by  the  Stenotypist. — The  Editor. 


movement,  and  they  have  also  educated  I 
the  rank  and  file  so  that  they  can  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  pioneers.  You 
have  heard  that  the  farmers  in  Denmark 
have  developed  cooperation  to  a  larger 
extent  than  farmers  in  other  countries. 
Each  country  has  some  merit  in  its  rec¬ 
ord,  and  when  we  speak  about  Den¬ 
mark’s  merit  we  refer  chiefly  to  the 
success  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

The  Danish  farmer  is  completely  en-  | 
vironed  by  cooperation.  He  gets  his 
money  from  cooperative  credit  associa¬ 
tions;  he  buys  his  fertilizer  and  his  seed 
for  the  fields  through  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing  associations.  Some  seventy  per 
cent  of  all  the  wares  sold  in  the  villages 
are  sold  through  cooperative  stores,  and  \ 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  of  the  cows  in  J 
Denmark  and  some  eighty-five  per  cent  ; 
of  all  the  pigs  are  registered  in  coopera-  ' 
tive  dairies  and  slaughter  houses.  There 
are  about  206,000  farmers  in  Denmark, 
and  some  ninety  per  cent  of  them  are 
members  of  two  or  more  cooperative  i 
associations.  ^ 

The  advantages  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Denmark  have  been  that 
the  farmers  have  been  able  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  intensive  small-scale  farm¬ 
ing  with  the  advantages  of  large-scale 
machinery,  and  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  has  freed  the  farmer  from  the 
commercial  responsibility  of  his  job  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  good  stock,  breed¬ 
ing  of  good  stock,  good  cattle,  and  on 
the  raising  of  good  crops.  And  further¬ 
more  I  think  the  cooperative  movement 
has  helped  to  raise  the  ethical  standards 
of  the  farmer,  because  the  farmer  is  a 
coojjerator;  he  is  interested  in  the  sue- 
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cess  of  his  neighbor  and  not  the  failure 
of  his  neighbor.  This  cooperation  is  the 
stepping  stone  of  his  own  success. 

There  have  also  been  certain  disad¬ 
vantages  associated  with  the  cooperative 
movement,  especially  the  easy  access  of 
money,  sometimes  tempting  farmers  to 
take  higher  mortgages  on  their  land  and 
buildings  than  was  justified.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Dan¬ 
ish  farmers’  being  able  to  cooperate  has 
helped  them  to  solve  their  problems  bet¬ 
ter  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
able  to  do. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Danish  farmers 
have  been  able  to  cooperate  so  well? 
There  are  certain  external  factors  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  first. 
There  is  the  dependency  on  the  foreign 
market,  especially  English,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  steadiness  of  supply,  uniformity 
of  quality.  The  Danish  farmers  are  gen¬ 
erally  small  holders  of  medium-sized 
farmers.  The  average  size  of  the  small 
holding  is  only  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and 
the  average  size  of  the  medium-sized 
farm  is  fifty  acres  of  land.  Only  2000 
farms  have  more  than  120  acres. 

These  farmers  mix  socially.  There  is 
no  class  distinction  between  them.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  also  easier  for  them  to  join  in 
economic  cooperative  undertakings.  The 
existence  of  these  many  small  holdings 
and  medium-sized  farms  that  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  foreign  market  put  up  to 
them  the  choice  of  handing  the  milk 
over  to  a  big  private  firm  or  joining  a 
cooperative  undertaking  and  thus  avoid 
the  middleman’s  profit,  and  the  farmers 
were  wise  enough  to  choose  the  latter 
alternative.  But  they  could  not  have 
carried  on  this,  they  could  not  have 
done  that  themselves,  unless  at  the  same 
time  as  they  tried  to  work  out  their  eco¬ 
nomic  emancipation  they  also  worked 
out  their  cultural  emancipation,  unless 
at  the  same  time  there  grew  up  out  in 
the  Danish  country  a  strong  educational 


movement  that  was  adapted  to  the  need 
of  the  farmers  and  tried  to  educate  the 
farmers  not  to  raise  themselves  above 
the  class  to  which  they  belonged  but 
to  go  back  to  their  class  and  raise  that 
as  a  whole.  And  here  we  come  face  to 
face  with  the  influence  of  the  folk  high 
schools. 

The  folk  high  schools  in  Denmark 
have  not  made  any  definite  propaganda 
for  cooperation.  Those  who  visit  the 
schools  are  surprised  to  see  that  not  all 
of  them  have  cooperation  on  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  those  that  have  have  only 
got  it  in  recent  years. 

The  influence  which  these  folk  high 
schools  have  had  is  due  to  the  appeal 
they  have  had  to  the  elite  of  the  Danish 
youth,  especially  out  in  the  country. 
There  are  some  fifty-nine  of  these  folk 
schools  in  Denmark,  and  about  7000 
students.  The  boys  come  for  five  months 
in  winter.  That  is  the  time  when  they 
can  best  be  spared  from  their  work.  The 
girls  come  for  three  months  in  summer. 
That  is  the  time  when  they  can  best  be 
spared  from  their  work. 

One-fourth  of  the  whole  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  Denmark  have  at  least  been  once 
in  their  lifetime  to  these  schools,  and 
they  come  there  not  in  order  to  get  an 
examination  for  a  degree,  but  they  come 
there  in  order  to  get  general  education, 
not  in  order  to  become  better  farmers 
but  just  in  order  to  become  better  men 
and  women. 

But  what  is  the  characteristic  of  these 
folk  high  schools  that  have  been  able  to 
attract  so  many  of  the  youth  in  the  best 
time  of  their  lives?  I  might  characterize 
them  by  saying  that  they  are  personal 
in  their  methods,  individualistic  in  their 
educational  principles,  and  ethical  in 
purpose.  They  are  personal  in  method 
because  they  emphasize  the  value  of  liv¬ 
ing  together  in  residential  colleges,  in 
close  contact  with  students  themselves 
mutually  and  between  the  students  and 
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the  teachers.  But  they  are  also  personal 
in  method  because  they  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  ^oken  word. 

It  was  the  great  constructive  genius 
of  Denmark  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Bishop  Grundtvig,  whom  the  Germans 
have  called  the  prophet  of  the  north,  a 
man  who  is  generally  considered  an 
expression  of  the  best  in  the  Danish 
people,  who  said  that  if  you  shall  awaken 
a  people,  if  you  shall  arouse  the  Danish 
peasantry  that  some  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago  were  serfs,  you  need  not 
come  to  them  with  books.  You  can  have 
a  library  full  of  books,  and  the  books 
gather  dust  because  they  are  not  used. 
But  where  there  is  an  inspired  speech, 
where  there  is  a  test,  a  keen  discussion, 
a  hearty  laugh,  there  is  life  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  He  called  it  the  spoken  word,  or 
the  living  word,  because  it  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  life  that  is  the  expression 
of  the  moment.  It  goes  from  the  spoken 
word  to  the  heart,  and  the  spoken  word 
is  the  highest  expression  of  piersonality. 

They  are  individualistic  in  their  edu¬ 
cational  principles  because  they  try  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  individual  need 
of  the  students.  The  head  of  the  largest 
folk  high  school  of  them  all  said  that 
the  true  folk  high  school  is  where  the 
power  of  the  teacher  is  met  with  the 
need  of  the  students.  It  was  the  same  as 
Bishop  Entray  said,  when  he  said  that 
the  aim  of  the  folk  school  should  not  be 
first  of  all  to  examine  the  young,  not  to 
put  questions,  but  the  aim  should  be  to 
help  the  young  to  get  an  answer  to  their 
questions.  When  he  had  been  in  England 
in  the  thirties  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  had  compared  life  in  England  with 
life  in  Denmark,  he  said  he  thought  that 
over  there  there  was  much  more  activity, 
there  was  much  more  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise  than  in  Denmark.  Why?  “First  of 
all,”  he  said,  “because  there  they  have 
freedom.  We  have  not.”  The  hand  of 
the  absolute  monarchy  had  killed  our  ini¬ 


tiative,  personal  responsibility.  He  be¬ 
came  an  ardent  advocate  of  political 
freedom  in  Denmark.  “But,”  he  said, 
“it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  political 
democracy;  we  must  have  cultural  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  must  have  plans  that  can 
be  swept  away  by  the  first  dictator  or 
demagogue.  We  must  educate  for  democ¬ 
racy,  have  enlightened  citizens.  If  you 
shall  do  that,  you  should  first  of  all 
appeal  to  the  child,  because  the  young 
is  like  a  young  plant,  and  the  germ  must 
be  kept  fresh  and  green  in  the  spring. 
The  full  development  cannot  come  till 
later.  Do  not  try  to  adapt  the  final  plan 
to  the  standpoint  of  the  children.” 

Nor  would  he  appeal  to  the  adoles¬ 
cent,  in  the  ages  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen.  He  said,  “That  is  a  dangerous 
age,  and  you  must  not  shut  up  the  young 
with  pen  and  book  and  ink,  without 
relationship  to  the  practical  life.  The 
best  school  is  the  farms  of  clever  farmers, 
the  workshops  of  artisans,  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  concrete  forms 
of  life.  If  we  take  away  all  the  bright 
boys  from  our  farms  and  put  them  in 
schools  until  they  are  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  old,  they  will  not  go 
back  to  the  farms  again  and  we  will  de¬ 
prive  the  farming  community  of  some  of 
its  good  leadership.  No,  let  them  be  out 
there  and  get  an  interest  in  their  job, 
and  then  later  on,  in  the  ages  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  let  them  come 
to  schools  in  order  to  get  an  answer  to 
the  many  questions  they  will  then  have 
developed,  because  then  is  the  mind 
ripe,  then  is  there  a  religious  awakening 
of  life,  the  feeling  for  the  fatherland.” 
And  so  on.  The  mind  is  more  full  of 
questions  in  this  period  than  in  any 
former  period. 

The  school  became  ethical  in  its 
purpose  because  it  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  most  important  question  of  all 
is  the  question  about  life  itself.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  life?  The  schools  have 
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been  called  schools  for  life.  VVe  really 
started  this  movement  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  sooner  or  later  in  a  ripe  young 
man  and  woman  the  most  dominant 
question  of  all  that  we  need  an  answer 
to  is  this:  Is  there,  after  all,  a  meaning 
in  life,  and  if  there  is  a  meaning  in  life 
what  is  the  meaning  of  my  life?  This 
question  should  chiefly  be  answered 
through  the  study  of  history.  History 
became  the  main  subject  of  the  school, 
but  history  that  is  not  a  meaningless 
mass  of  details,  but  history  as  a  living 
development,  an  organic  development, 
the  career  of  mankind.  There  have  been 
many  failures  in  this  career  of  mankind, 
but  there  have  been  many  successes,  and 
if  the  young  were  led  into  a  study  of 
history,  not  as  spectators  but  as  partici¬ 
pators  who  could  themselves  help  in 
creating  history,  then  you  would  be  able 
to  create  something  of  that  national 
fellowship  we  need,  able  to  give  some  of 
that  dynamic  teaching,  able  to  inspire 
the  young  with  a  desire  to  learn.  Since 
Denmark  lost  territory  and  became 
smaller  in  a  geographic  sense,  one  of  our 
leaders  said,  “You  can  make  Denmark 
bigger  in  another  sense.  What  we  have 
lost  outwardly  we  must  gain  inwardly.” 
Through  this  dynamic  teaching  of  his¬ 
tory,  the  folk  schools  have  done  very 
much  in  order  to  raise  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  especially,  because  it  was  es¬ 
pecially  the  farmers  that  took  advantage 
of  the  schools.  Many  of  the  young  ideal¬ 
ists  from  the  university,  from  the  train¬ 
ing  colleges,  went  out  into  the  country 
and  lived  among  the  farmers  and  started 
small  schools  that  grew  into  an  organic 
connection  with  the  people. 

It  was  left  to  a  man  of  the  people,  a 
shoemaker’s  son,  to  be  the  first  real 
practical  high  school  man.  This  man  was 
Christopher  Koch,  whom  the  English 
have  called  a  blending  of  Socrates  and 
Jesus,  a  man  who  could  speak  to  and 
understand  the  farmers.  When  the  farm¬ 


ers  said,  “Why  did  you  not  lead  my 
son  up  to  an  examination  so  I  could  see 
what  progress  he  makes?  I  want  some 
marks  from  you,”  he  said,  “If  you  are 
putting  drain  pipes  in  the  soil,  you  have 
to  mark  where  you  put  them,  but  if  you 
are  sowing  fresh  seed  in  the  soil  you  do 
not  mark  it;  you  just  wait  until  the 
lime  of  harvest.  Then  you  shall  see  the 
results.” 

So  many  of  the  clever  farmers  were 
educated  there.  Later  on  they  became 
members  of  parliament.  And  when  the 
Minister  of  Education  propiosed  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  control  of  the 
schools,  now  that  they  got  support,  the 
farmers  said,  “When  I  am  feeding  my 
hens  I  do  not  put  a  cord  around  their 
necks  so  they  cannot  digest  the  food. 
So  we  also  think  that  we  should  give 
these  school  full  freedom.”  And  they  have. 
These  schools  have  received  support 
from  the  state  for  half  the  salary  of  the 
teachers,  but  they  are  not  controlled 
very  much  by  the  state,  but  are  allowed 
to  develop  full  freedom. 

These  folk  schools  have  now  spread 
to  other  countries.  In  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way  there  are  almost  as  many  as  in 
Denmark,  and  there  are  some  in  Finland, 
and  a  book  published  on  the  folk  high 
schools  of  Denmark  has  had  widespread 
distribution  in  China,  where  several 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  because 
they  are  interested  in  the  development. 
There  are  some  of  the  schools  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  also. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  we  also  tried 
to  establish  a  folk  high  school  or  people’s 
college  for  students  from  different  coun¬ 
tries  that  should  come  to  Denmark.  Just 
as  the  Danish  folk  high  schools  have 
educated  the  Danish  farmers  toward  a 
national  fellowship,  I  thought  a  school 
that  followed  their  traditions  and  that 
was  adapted  to  meet  the  need  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  different  countries  would  help 
to  create  some  of  this  international  fel- 
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lowship  which  we  need.  The  League  of 
Nations,  or  any  other  outward  form  of 
political  international  cooperation,  will 
give  us  the  outward  framework,  but  they 
cannot  give  us  the  inner  contents  which 
we  need.  We  must  develop  the  human 
internationalism  at  the  same  time  as  the 
political  and  economic  internationalism. 
I  thought  that  international  folk  high 
school  could  serve  that  end,  and  I  got 
support  in  England  from  several  profes¬ 
sors  and  others  who  thought  Denmark 
had  particular  qualifications  for  such  a 
school  because  it  was  a  small  country 
that  could  not  be  suspected  of  using  the 
college  for  imperialistic  ends,  it  was  well 
situated,  and  it  had  folk  high  school 
traditions. 

From  the  beginning,  the  school  has 
developed,  and  there  have  been  about 
Sooo  students  from  different  countries. 
Half  of  them  have  been  foreigners.  But 
international  education  is  difficult.  I 
know  it  is  very  dangerous  to  generalize, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  difference  of  at¬ 
titude,  of  the  national  attitude,  toward 
education,  makes  it  sometimes  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  the  curriculum  suitable  to 
all.  If  I  should  say  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  Germans, 
for  instance,  in  their  attitude  toward 
education,  especially  adult  education,  I 
would  say  that  the  English  are  chiefly 
interested  in  results  and  not  so  much  in 
ideas,  and  the  Germans  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  ideas  and  not  so  much  in  results. 
The  subjects  which  the  English  are 
chiefly  interested  in  studying  are  soci¬ 
ology  and  psychology,  and  I  would  say 
that  the  English  want  facts;  they  want 
to  know  the  environment  in  order  to 
control  the  environment.  The  Germans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  more  interested 
in  abstract  subjects,  in  philosophy 
and  literature.  Perhaps  this  difference 
in  the  attitude  toward  education  is 
due  to  a  still  deeper  difference,  a 
difference  in  attitude  toward  life.  I  am 


inclined  to  think  that  the  German  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  they  have  the  premise,  the 
fundamental  idea,  they  can  construct 
future  development  as  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  out  of  this  idea.  Therefore,  the 
Germans  are  very  interested,  generally, 
in  getting  the  right  idea,  because  if  they 
have  that  they  need  not  bother  so  much 
about  future  development,  and  they  are 
keen  to  convert  others  to  their  ideas. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  whole  truth  is 
far  greater  than  our  individual  concep¬ 
tion  of  it,  that  we  know  only  fragments, 
and  therefore  each  of  us  must  make  our 
contribution.  The  English  absorb  from 
the  environment;  they  grow  up  in  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  English  are  so  rooted  in  the 
English  soil  that  if  they  come  to  another 
country  they  must  have  some  of  the 
English  soil  with  them,  in  order  to 
thrive.  That  is  our  experience.  They 
must  have  their  week-ends,  their  bath, 
their  sports,  as  they  are  accustomed  to, 
and  so  on.  But  the  English  are,  as  a 
rule,  also  able  to  influence  the  environ¬ 
ment,  but  they  must  be  there  in  person 
to  do  that.  The  French  could  sit  at  home 
and  influence  the  world  with  their  ideas. 

The  French  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
generalize.  The  English  do  not  know 
why  they  love  their  country,  but  the 
French  do.  Great  men  have  analyzed 
both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the 
people,  and  they  know  the  French  people 
and  know  that  clarity  and  good  taste 
are  one  of  the  predominant  French  qual¬ 
ities.  I  think  that  is  somewhat  connected 
with  the  conservative  attitude  of  the 
French.  Just  as  the  farmer  in  France  is 
held  by  his  soil,  just  as  it  is  the  soil  that 
possesses  the  farmer,  so  also  the  French 
intellectual  does  not  want  his  ideas  and 
thoughts  to  pass  away.  By  their  analysis, 
generalizations,  the  French  have  been 
able,  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
afterwards,  to  influence  the  European 
Continent. 
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The  English,  as  a  rule,  are  able  to 
influence  because  they  have  the  ease  of 
strength.  They  are  often  strong  person- 
alities.They  are  able  to  unite  contrasts 
in  themselves,  in  their  personalities.  If 
an  Englishman  is  only  an  individualist — 
and  they  are  always  individualists,  but 
if  he  is  only  an  individualist — he  may 
often  be  arrogant,  not  brutal,  but  arro¬ 
gant,  and  rather  egoistic.  But  as  a  rule 
the  English  have  a  corrective  for  their 
individualism.  They  have  that  in  their 
sense  of  loyalty.  They  are  loyal  to  the 
group  to  which  they  belong.  They  are 
loyal  to  the  school  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  loyal  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
to  the  “inner  lights,”  as  the  Quakers 
say.  The  English  have,  in  this  loyalty, 
a  check  on  their  individualism.  They 
have  also  a  check  in  their  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  because  I  think  the  English  sense 
of  humor  has,  first  of  all,  an  ethical 
quality,  and  it  is  a  realization  of  the  per¬ 
spective  that,  “after  all,  I  am  not  the 
center  of  the  universe;  I  am  only  a  little 
grain,  and  if  I  tend  to  over-stress  my 
own  personality  I  can  take  a  good  laugh 
for  myself.”  When  the  Englishman  has 
this  corrective,  he  is  a  fine  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual  that  is  really  able  to  Influence 
the  environment  and  does  not  grasp  con¬ 
vulsively,  but  he  has  the  ease  of  strength. 

The  Germans  are  the  best  workers  at 
the  school,  and  I  think  that  is  because 
work,  for  the  German,  is  an  idea.  When 
an  Englishman,  Dane  or  American  has 
done  a  piece  of  work  and  it  is  within 
a  half  hour  of  closing  time  it  is  hard  to 
start  a  new  work.  There  is  no  passion  in 
the  last  half  hour’s  work.  He  has  reached 
a  result.  The  German  can  finish  his  piece 
of  work,  and  if  there  is  a  half  hour  left 
he  can  start  the  new  work  with  the  same 
passion  and  interest  as  before.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  work  is  not  done  only  because 
it  creates  results,  but  the  work  is  almost 
a  part  of  himself.  Think  of  the  German 
porter  whom  you  meet  in  the  railway 


stations  in  Germany.  He  does  not  walk 
on  the  platform;  he  marches  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  with  his  shoulders  up,  and  feeling 
the  responsibility  and  dignity  of  his 
work.  Think  of  the  German  peasant 
wives,  working  from  early  morning  to 
late  evening,  not  in  the  homes,  as  Dan¬ 
ish  and  English  women  are,  but  out  in 
the  fields,  out  in  the  workshops,  out  in 
the  gardens. 

The  German  artisan  is  highly  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  work.  Try  to  take  his  tools 
away  from  him  and  you  take  something 
of  himself  away  from  him.  Think  of  the 
German  official,  militaristic  as  he  some¬ 
times  may  be,  not  always  popular;  still 
his  sense  of  duty,  his  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  his  work,  help  to  keep  Germany 
together. 

I  think  this  love  of  ideas  in  Germany 
sometimes  tends  to  split  the  fellowship. 
I  think  the  conflict  of  ideas  in  Germany 
is  not  so  strongly  developed  in  Prussia, 
where  the  power  of  organization  develops 
itself,  nor  in  Bavaria,  and  in  southern 
Germany,  where  the  mountains  run  in 
the  same  direction  and  influence  the 
mind  and  make  it  plastic.  But  in  Ger¬ 
many  proper,  over  the  mountains  down 
toward  France,  where  the  geological  pic¬ 
ture  changes  every  five  minutes  as  you 
sit  in  the  train,  where  you  have  tall 
peaks  and  soon  have  narrow  valleys  and 
mountains  in  all  colors,  the  geological 
picture  changes  and  I  think  nature  some¬ 
what  influences  the  German  mind. 

I  think  when  you  say  that  in  history 
there  is  the  development  from  one  phase 
to  another,  there  you  have  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  Germany.  There  have 
been  in  German  history,  in  the  last 
century,  at  any  rate,  definite  phases 
of  development,  and  in  each  of  these 
phases  one  idea  has  dominated.  The 
English  make  their  forms  flexible,  so 
they  can  take  in  the  new  at  the  same 
time  as  they  keep  the  old.  The  Germans 
live  under  firm  force  until  through  revo- 
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lution,  cultural  revolution,  these  forms  by  blood  and  environment,  built  up  a 
burst  and  pass  into  a  new  phase  of  de-  stronger  Germany  in  an  outward  but 
velopment.  When  one  idea  cannot  any  probably  not  an  inward  sense.  Germany 
longer  explain  the  development,  the  op)-  bechme  too  mechanistic,  too  material- 
p>osite  idea  begins  to  make  itself  felt  and  istic,  and  reaction  came,  and  it  was  a 
we  pass  over  to  another  development,  youth  movement  in  Germany,  I  think, 
So  it  was  in  the  romantic  p)eriod  in  Ger-  that  was  the  first  sign  of  this  reaction, 
many,  when  Germany  for  a  long  time  It  is  a  negative  movement.  It  is  easier  to 
had  been  quiet  in  Europ)ean  civilization  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  The 
and  then  they  suddenly  poured  forth  from  young  boys  do  not  go  in  for  p>olitics,  do 
the  small  towns  in  Bavaria,  Schwerin,  not  smoke  or  drink,  and  they  live  out  in 
Baden,  with  a  rich  poetry.  People  living  free  nature  in  order  to  be  free  and  natu- 
there  were  still  cowed  by  nobility,  but  ral.  That  was  characteristic  of  them, 
they  saw  what  they  lacked  in  outward  Sometimes  in  their  endeavor  to  seek  the 
power  by  developing  a  richer  inner  life,  ideal,  they  placed  it  so  high  on  a  pedestal 
They  described  it  all,  the  longings  of  the  that  it  was  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  carry 
little  boy  as  he  sat  at  his  spinning  wheel  it  out  in  this  dirty  world.  It  was  a  move- 
and  dreamed  of  all  the  moods  that  were  ment  toward  more  cleanliness  in  life, 
associated  with  the  changing  seasons  of  toward  more  purity  in  life,  although  it 
the  year,  out  in  the  vague,  out  in  the  often  was  rather  abstract, 
infinite,  far  beyond  what  was  really  ex-  Many  of  the  young  idealists  at  the 
pjerienced.  And  the  German  professors  universities  became  socialists,  but  it  was 
sat  in  their  study  rooms  and  worked  out  also  a  protest,  first  of  all.  They  were 
a  gigantic  system,  and  it  was  to  them  anti-capitalistic.  The  socialist  idea  was 
as  if  their  systems,  their  ideas,  were  the  so  far  out  toward  the  Utopia  that  they 
only  real  thing,  and  matter  was  only  a  could  enjoy  their  socialism  without  sac- 
reflection  of  an  idea.  Germany  was  the  rificing  their  individualism.  That  was 
heart  of  Europ)e  at  that^time,  but  Ger-  before  the  war.  And  we  see  also  how 
many  was  not  only  the  heart  of  Europe,  they  became  more  and  more  interested 
At  the  same  time  as  it  sent  out  its  race  in  the  personal  development,  emphasiz- 
in  all  directions  and  sent  artisans  to  ing  personality. 

France,  Italy,  and  so  on,  it  also  attracted  Heine,  the  German  author,  says,  “You 
from  the  outside,  and  from  as  far  away  are  the  most  pious  of  all  people,  but 

as  America  they  flocked  into  the  labora-  what  gods  have  you  created  in  your 
\\  tories  of  the  German  professors.  Ger-  piety?  Learn  to  seek  God  in  your  own 

many  became  great.  Prussia  became  for  heart.  If  you  do  not  hear  any  voice  there, 
a  time  the  standard  by  which  others  in  then  know  that  you  are  on  the  wrong 
the  world  measured  themselves.  track.  Follow  His  voice,  even  if  you  have 

Finally  Germany  could  no  longer  ex-  to  go  in  the  desert  to  be  away  from 
plain  existence  because  of  these  ideas,  the  others  and  be  alone  with  your  con- 
and  reaction  set  in,  and  Germany  then  science.” 

passed  over  to  quite  another  phase.  Karl  This  was  before  the  war,  but  after 
Marx  was  a  disciple  of  Hegel.  He  was  a  that  time  the  pendulum  had  swung  again, 
dialectic,  but  Hegel  said  that  idea  is  They  spoke  about  the  mass  man  and 
the  only  thing,  but  Karl  Marx  said  that  the  mass  morality  or  lack  of  morality, 
matter  is  the  only  real  thing  and  idea  and  out  of  that  came  the  necessity  for 
is  only  a  reflection  on  matter.  a  leader  that  could  lead  the  herd. 

The  Bismarck  soldiers  and  officers,  I  think  there  has  always  been  there  a 
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tendency  to  look  up  to  a  man  who  can 
give  them  an  idea,  the  picture  of  the 
whole  truth,  who  can  give  them  system, 
who  can  give  them  something  they  can 
work  for,  the  individual  who  can  bury 
himself  in  the  work  for  the  whole.  There 
is  real  idealism  there.  The  English  pre¬ 
fer  a  teacher  who  says,  “I  know  only  a 
fragment  of  the  truth.  Let  us  work  to¬ 
gether  and  try  to  get  as  much  out  of  it 
as  we  possibly  can.”  The  Scandinavians 
prefer  the  patriarchal  system.  I  think 
that  was  true  of  them  in  the  viking  age 
and  still  is.  Their  teacher  must  be  the 
first  man,  who  knows  what  he  wants.  He 
must  be  a  man  who  has  something  to 
say,  and  not  just  having  to  say  some¬ 
thing.  He  must  be  a  man  with  a  message, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  give  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  taken  not  as  au¬ 
thority  but  in  a  free  way. 

Even  among  the  Scandinavians  there 
is  a  difference  of  attitude.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  are  introverted.  In  the  study 
of  man,  they  are  clean  psychologists. 
The  Swedes  are  more  extroverted.  The 
Danes  are  perhaps  more  interested  in 
the  study  of  nature  as  a  whole.  In  all  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries  I  should 
think  that  this  attitude  of  creating  a 
home  in  the  school  is  dominant.  . 

I  will  say  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
students  in  this  international  college  are 
so  different,  that  they  come  from  differ¬ 
ent  nations,  with  different  attitudes 
toward  education,  sometimes  makes  it 
difficult  to  create  a  real  education  to- 
I  ward  international  human  understanding. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  just  because  the 
students  are  so  different,  they  can  learn 
so  much  from  one  another.  There  is, 
really,  in  the  international  school,  the 
i  right  setting  for  international  education. 
!  Education  is  not  that  we  get  more  knowl- 
j  edge.  Education  is  not  that  we  get  a 
wider  horizon.  Education  is  not  that  we 
get  a  better  judgment  about  the  people 
we  meet.  Education  is  not  even  that  we 


create  friendship  with  the  strongest  of 
all  ties,  the  work  for  a  common  cause, 
for  a  common  idea.  Education  is  all  of 
of  that,  but  education  is  more  than  that. 
Bishop  Entray,  the  founder  of  the  folk 
high  schools,  would  say  that  education 
is  the  transference  of  life  from  one  per¬ 
sonality  to  another.  But  even  that  defi¬ 
nition  is  not  sufficient.  Education  is  as 
broad  and  as  deep  and  as  high  as  life 
itself,  but  in  one  way  education  is  more 
than  life.  William  Wirt,  the  English 
poet,  said  that  poetry  is  the  expression 
of  emotions,  tranquility,  in  the  quiet.  So 
I  think  that  we  human  beings  are  not 
educated  primarily  when  we  are  out  in 
the  stormy  wind  of  the  experiences,  when 
life  is  strongest,  but  we  are  educated 
when  we  sit  quiet  and  think  over  the 
experiences  we  have  had  and  try  to  in¬ 
terpret  these  experiences  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  become  the  basis  for  a 
view  of  life,  that  they  can  give  us  a  syn¬ 
thesis,  something  we  can  live  on.  And  I 
know  very  well  that  no  man  or  woman 
really  becomes  what  he  should  become 
unless  for  a  while,  at  any  rate,  he  has 
been  out  in  the  deserts,  away  from  the 
public  opinion,  away  from  the  crowd, 
alone  with  God,  alone  with  his  con¬ 
science.  For  otherwise  we  will  sooner  or 
later  be  slaves  to  public  opinion  and  we 
will  be  crushed  down  by  our  fear  of 
public  opinion,  and  never  develop  real 
personality.  We  must  be  out  there,  far 
from  the  maddening  crowd,  alone  with 
an  idea,  but  we  must  not  remain  out 
there  the  whole  time,  because  there  is 
another  danger  that  we  will  reflect  on 
life  instead  of  living  life.  We  must  come 
back  again  into  fellowship  with  other 
people  and  try  to  learn  to  interpret  our 
own  experiences  in  fellowship  with  other 
people.  That,  I  think,  was  the  secret  of 
the  folk  high  school,  of  the  influence 
they  had  on  the  Danish  people  there. 
The  farmer,  who  had  thought  a  good 
deal  of  the  life  behind  the  plow,  and  the 
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artisan  in  the  workshop,  who  had 
thought  a  good  deal,  could  come  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  fellowship  with  teachers 
and  with  fellow  students  each  could  get 
an  intellectual  orientation  toward  what 
personal  experiences  he  had  had  himself 
and  get  somewhat  of  a  synthesis  or  at 
any  rate  a  working  hypothesis  in  his  life. 

If  we  shall  have  international  fellow¬ 
ship,  if  we  shall  have  that  human  under¬ 
standing  which  we  need,  which  will  make 
human  beings  able  to  use  economic  prog¬ 
ress,  not  for  disaster  but  for  the  well 
being  not  only  of  individuals  but  of  the 
whole  and  all  nations,  then  we  must 
learn  to  interpret  our  experiences  in 
fellowship  with  peoples  from  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  really  get  to  understand  them. 

Before  the  World  War,  I  think  we 
were  dominated  in  Europe  by  miscon¬ 
ceived  communism,  where  the  strong 
individuals  as  well  as  the  strong  nations 
thought  they  were  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nature  when  they  used  their 
strength  to  suppress  the  weaker.  We 
cannot  develop  international  cooperation 
on  that  philosophy,  nor  on  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  conception  of  religion,  thinking 
each  nation  is  God’s  chosen  people.  Out 
of  such  philosophy  comes  imperialism. 


but  not  cooperation.  Cooperation  must 
be  inspired  by  a  conception  that  I  think 
is  more  in  conformity  with  the  New 
Testament  idea,  that  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can,  each  of  us,  but  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  other  fellow  has  the  same 
rights,  we  must  recognize  that  we  only 
have  our  particular  and  therefore  limited 
powers  and  tasks,  and  that  no  single 
nation  possesses  all  qualifications  neces¬ 
sary  to  lead.  We  must  develop  some  of 
this  understanding.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  real  cultural  relationship.  Only  then 
can  there  be  harmony  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  orchestra,  where  each  nation 
should  be  allowed  to  do  its  part. 

We  should  learn  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  national  differences.  Only  then 
can  we  overcome  them.  That  is  the  work 
which  we  are  trying  to  develop  now  in 
Denmark  and  which  we  also  hope  to 
develop  through  a  paper  published, 
called  “The  International  Observer,”  in 
which  the  people  in  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  England  and 
America,  are  trying  to  express  thoughts 
on  these  lines. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  for  a  short 
time  about  this. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


I  Significance  of  Subject  Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. — A 
body  of  teachers  properly  prepared  for 
their  work  is  of  major  importance  to  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education.  For 
over  a  hundred  years  we  in  America 
have  been  organizing  curriculums  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  but  in  all 
that  time  their  subject  matter  prepara¬ 
tion  has,  until  recently,  undergone  but 
little  change.  So  long  as  comparatively 
few  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  nation  and  the  curriculum  re¬ 
mained  the  same  generation  after  gen- 

Ieration,  the  need  for  a  different  type  of 
preparation  for  teachers  was  not  urgent. 
A  college  education  for  one  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  could,  without  great 
waste,  be  similar  to,  if  not  exactly  the 
same  as,  that  for  anyone  else.  The  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  high  school  resembled  those 
in  college.  Even  the  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  were  similar.  In  other  words,  col¬ 
lege,  as  compared  with  high  school,  was 
just  more  of  the  same  thing.  But  high 
schools,  which  in  1890  numbered  2,500 
and  enrolled  about  200,000  pupils,  now 
number  upwards  of  20,000  and  enroll 
more  than  6,500,000  pupils.  This  means 
that  the  student  body,  once  a  highly 
selected  group  of  potential  leaders,  has 
j  changed  to  one  fairly  representative  of 
the  whole  range  and  variety  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  population.  The  neat  little  college 
preparatory  program  that  very  well 
served  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
really  counted  in  the  nineties  has  had  to 
M  be  enormously  increased  and  diversified 


to  meet  the  needs  of  this  changed  per¬ 
sonnel  in  which  everybody  counts  and 
from  which  no  more  than  a  fifth  will 
ever  go  to  college. 

In  1890  the  offerings  in  the  high  school 
were  generally  English,  history,  algebra, 
geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and  for¬ 
eign  languages;  that  is,  the  subjects 
which  all  graduates  of  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  were  fairly  well  prepared  to  teach. 
Now  the  offerings  in  even  the  small  high 
schools  are  much  more  numerous,  and  in 
the  large  high  schools  are  often  fifteen 
to  twenty  times  as  many  in  number.  Ob¬ 
viously  no  liberal  arts  curriculum  in  the 
college,  unless  it  departs  from  the  old 
pattern,  will  furnish  the  subject  matter 
preparation  necessary  for  any  but  a 
small  part  of  this  expanded  high  school 
program.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  subjects  which  still  retain  the 
same  names  as  of  old  in  the  high  school 
curriculum,  content  and  organization 
have  been  greatly  changed.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  growing  emphasis  on  the  more 
immediate  and  practical  values  of  the 
old  subjects,  as  seemingly  called  for  by 
the  increasing  proportion  of  students 
who  will  not  go  on  to  college.  Then  too, 
broad  subject  fields  such  as  social  sci¬ 
ence,  general  mathematics,  biology,  and 
general  science  are  replacing  the  older 
more  specific  branches.  Not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  either  are  the  so-called  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  which  have  been 
steadily  multiplying  and  assuming  edu¬ 
cational  importance  in  the  school.  They 
may  now  fairly  be  recognized  as  so  many 
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more  new  subjects  added  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  for  which  teachers  need  some  kind 
of  subject  matter  preparation. 

Thus  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
high  school  student  body,  the  expansion 
and  diversification  of  the  program  of 
studies,  the  new  responsibilities  for  guid¬ 
ance,  the  incorporation  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities  into  the  curriculum  itself,  the 
tendency  toward  curricular  integration, 
the  marked  changes  in  educational  ob¬ 
jectives,  all  together  indicate  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  secondary  education  to  which  the 
subject  matter  preparation  of  teachers 
has  certainly  not  been  adjusted  with 
sufficient  rapidity  or  appropriateness. 

The  gap  between  what  teachers  have 
been  prepared  to  teach  and  what  they 
are  actually  called  upon  to  teach  in  the 
high  schools  is  undoubtedly  enlarged  by 
faulty  general  administration  of  teaching 
assignments  and  teaching  combinations 
in  the  schools  themselves.  Conditions 
with  respect  to  these  matters  can  only 
be  described  as  chaotic.  What  may  be 
suitable  patterns  of  teacher  training  for 
the  modern  high  school  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  effectively  so  long  as  teaching  as¬ 
signments  and  combinations  are  as  illog¬ 
ical  and  unpredictable  as  at  present.  We 
need  both  a  more  dependable  knowledge 
of  the  relationships  between  subjects 
and  a  sound  set  of  principles  to  guide 
us  in  setting  up  a  system  of  teaching 
combinations  based  on  such  knowledge. 

Confusing  as  are  the  changes  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  teaching  assignments  in 
the  schools,  they  are  not  more  so  than 
the  kinds  of  training  demanded  by  the 
various  state  departments  of  education 
and  those  set  up  by  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  throughout  the  land.  These 
defy  any  sort  of  generalization  other 
than  that  of  inconsistency  or  pure  hit 
and  miss  adventure.  It  is  quite  likely,  of 


course,  that  several  different  modes  of 
providing  for  the  subject  matter  prepar-  :! 
ation  of  prospective  teachers  may  be  } 
equally  sound,  but  it  is  quite  unlikely  l 
that  all  the  modes  now  operating  are 
sound.  In  so  far  as  any  of  them  are  be¬ 
ing  determined  by  vested  interests,  mere  I 

tradition,  administrative  convenience,  or  ]  1 

by  other  lines  of  least  resistance,  they  ,  l 

may  properly  be  suspected.  Especially  is  j 

this  true  where  there  has  been  no  at-  i 

tempt  to  check  up  on  the  secondary 
school  itself  in  its  swift  transition  from  i 
selective  college  preparation  to  common,  1 
universal  education.  Never  before  has  j  ' 
there  been  a  greater  need  of  good  cri-  j 
teria  by  which  existing  practices  in 
teacher  training  might  be  judged  and  in 
the  light  of  which  new  pactices  might  be 
suggested  and  put  into  operation. 

Origin  and  Activities  of  the  Commt- 
tee. — It  was  the  realization  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  imperative  needs  in  teacher  [ 
preparation  that  led  to  the  proposal  for  | 
a  study  of  the  subject  matter  prepara-  j 
tion  of  secondary  school  teachers.  Dean 
Benner  of  the  University  of  Illinois  first 
resented  the  request  to  Dr.  Zook  of  the 
American  Council  of  Education  who 
urged  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  to  undertake  \ 
the  study  of  the  problem.  The  Execu-  1 
tive  Committee  approved  the  study  and  ! 
assigned  it  to  the  Commission  on  Cur-  ; 
ricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Insti-  j 
tutions  of  Higher  Education,  April,  j 
1934,  at  which  time  the  Committee  on  j 
Subject  Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers,^  including  representa- 

1  The  members  of  the  Committee  are:  T.  E. 

Benner,  University  of  Illinois;  T.  M.  Deam,  Jo¬ 
liet,  Illinois;  H.  R.  Douglass,  University  of  Min-  | 
nesota;  W.  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago;  H.  S 
H.  Hagen,  Chicago,  Illinois;  D.  S.  Morgan,  In-  j 
dianapolis,  Indiana;  M.  H.  Willing,  University  ; 
of  Wisconsin;  O.  O.  Young,  Galesburg,  Illinois:  < 

C.  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana  University;  F.  E.  | 
HenzIik,  University  of  Nebraska,  chairman.  I 
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live  members  from  the  three  Commis¬ 
sions,  was  appointed. 

The  Committee  has  confined  its  activ¬ 
ities  to  advancing  the  cause  of  that  kind 
of  subject  matter  preparation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  which  will  enable 
them  to  serve  most  effectively  in  the 
high  schools  of  today.  This  includes  both 
the  cultivation  of  adequate  background 
and  the  intensive  study  of  selected 
teaching  fields. 

The  subject  matter  preparation,  of 
course,  is  only  one  of  several  kinds 
needed  by  a  prospective  teacher.  Other 
kinds  of  preparation  are  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure;  (i)  an  understanding  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  the  place,  and  the  functions 
of  the  school  in  American  society;  (2)  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  phys¬ 
ical,  mental,  and  social  characteristics  of 
the  children  or  adults  to  be  taught;  (3) 
essential  teaching  skills  and  techniques 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  grade,  and 
typie  of  school  in  which  the  teacher  is  to 
work;  (4)  practical  social  exp>erience; 
(5)  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
health;  (6)  desirable  personality  traits. 
All  of  these  are  essential  parts  in  the 
proper  education  of  the  teacher.  No  one 
of  these  types  of  preparation  should 
dominate  the  rest,  for  they  are  all  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  development  of  a  good  high 
school  teacher  under  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  and  the  school  in  modern 
America. 

The  assignment  of  the  present  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  has  been  to  assemble 
such  data  on  secondary  school  conditions 
and  trends  and  on  the  qualities  that 
make  for  successful  teaching  as  may  be 
of  significance  for  planning  the  subject 
matter  preparation  of  teachers.  Its  ac¬ 
tivities,  consequently,  have  not  included 
that  portion  of  the  education  of  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers  which  is  ordinarily 
provided  through  professional  courses. 


student-teaching,  extracurricular  and  in- 
service  training.  Such  problems  are  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Preparation. 

The  work  of  the  committee  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  through  four  stages, 
namely:  (i)  the  assembling  of  data 
showing  the  present  status  of  teacher 
preparation  for  the  secondary  level;  (2) 
the  making  of  field  and  expterimental  in¬ 
vestigations  necessary  to  secure  data  for 
clearly  defining  issues  and  making  inter¬ 
pretations;  (3)  analyzing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  implications  for  subject  matter  prep>- 
aration  for  the  secondary  levels;  and, 
finally,  (4)  the  developing  and  apiprais- 
ing  of  generalizations  and  principles 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  planning 
the  subject  matter  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers. 

Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Report. — 
The  report  is  presented  in  two  parts. 
Part  I  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Sec¬ 
tion  A  presents  the  summary  of  gener¬ 
alizations  and  an  interpretation  of  the 
inadequacies  in  subject  matter  prepara¬ 
tion  of  high  school  teachers  as  revealed 
by  the  studies  of  the  committee  and  by 
other  studies  made  available  to  it.  These 
matters  are  classified  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  subheadings:  (i)  Assignment  of 
Teachers  Chaotic;  (2)  Teacher’s  Prep¬ 
aration  Inadequate;  (3)  Certificating 
and  Accrediting  Regulations  Add  to 
Chaos;  (4)  High  School  Curriculums 
Changing;  (5)  College  Preparation  of 
Teachers  also  Changing;  (6)  Good 
Teaching  Dependent  on  Adequate  Prep>- 
aration;  (7)  Learned  Societies  Recom¬ 
mend  Better  Teacher  Preparation;  (8) 
College  Faculty  Members  Suggest  Re¬ 
forms;  (9)  High  School  Teachers  Sug¬ 
gest  Reforms;  and  (10)  A  Summary 
Statement  of  Basic  Principles.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  B  of  Part  I  will  be  found  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  specific  reforms  which  will 
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contribute  to  progress.  Definite  ways  in 
which  progress  may  be  expected  are  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  subheadings:  (i) 
Reforms  within  the  High  Schools;  (2) 
Reforms  within  the  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities;  (3)  Reforms  in  Certificating 
and  Accrediting  Regulations;  (4)  The 
Responsibilities  of  the  Learned  Socie¬ 
ties. 

Part  II  of  the  report  contains  the  data 
which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  conclu¬ 
sions,  generalizations,  suggestions,  and 
recommendations  made  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  respective  sections  of  Part  I. 
Here  will  be  found  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  studies  and  activities  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  attempting:  (i)  to  assemble  and 
classify  data  concerning  the  number  and 
variety  of  teaching  combinations  which 
constitute  the  teaching  load  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  school  and  the  subject 
matter  field  or  area  considered;  (2)  to 
gather  and  interpret  data  concerning  the 
subject  matter  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers;  (3)  to  p>oint  out  significant 
variations  relative  to  teacher  certification 
requirements  for  the  subject  matter 


preparation  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers;  (4)  to  sumarize  current  trends  and 
implications  revealed  in  recent ‘reorgan¬ 
izations  of  secondary  school  curricu- 
lums;  (s)  to  present  and  interpret  re¬ 
cent  changes  in  academic  curriculums  for 
secondary  school  teachers;  (6)  to  col¬ 
lect  and  analyze  significant  data  con¬ 
cerning  factors  contributing  to  teaching 
success  on  the  secondary  level;  (7)  to 
suggest  and  recommend  certain  desirable 
types  of  training. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  gen¬ 
eralizations  and  suggestions  derived  from 
these  basic  data  and  presented  in  Part  I 
of  the  report  may  advantageously  be 
adopted  by  any  institution  or  agency  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  patterns  or  in  or¬ 
ganizing  programs  for  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  Furthermore,  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  principles  herein  set  forth 
may  well  be  used  by  the  North  Central 
Association  as  an  aid  in  the  re-study 
and  the  revision  of  its  accrediting  stand¬ 
ards  as  they  relate  to  the  problem  of 
insuring  better  prepared  teachers  for 
the  high  schools. 


PART  I.  INADEQUACIES  IN  SUBJECT-MATTER  PREPARATION  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  CORRECTION 


This  section  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association 
on  the  Subject-Matter  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers  seeks  (i)  to 
sumarize  and  interpret  the  data  gathered 
by  the  Committee,  or  available  to  it, 
which  reveal  the  nature  of  the  problem 
of  improving  the  subject-matter  prepar¬ 
ation  of  high  school  teachers,  (2)  to  in¬ 
dicate  where  the  responsibilities  lie  for 
bringing  about  better  conditions  and 
how  these  responsibilities  may  be  met; 
and  (3)  to  propxjse  steps  which  may  be 
taken  by  the  North  Central  Association 
to  coordinate  and  accelerate  a  program 
of  improvement. 


A.  SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION 
OF  DATA 

I.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  TEACHERS  CHAOTIC  ‘ 

The  facts  concerning  the  teaching  du¬ 
ties  to  which  high  school  teachers  are 
assigned  reveal  conditions  which  seri¬ 
ously  complicate  the  problem  of  improv¬ 
ing  standards  of  teacher  preparation: 

a.  In  practically  all  high  schools  to 
which  beginning  teachers  are  appointed 
not  enough  classes  are  taught  in  a  given 
subject  (English  excepted)  to  make  a 

1  The  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  456-66. 
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full  load  for  one  teacher.  This  means 
that  two,  three,  and  even  four  subjects 
must  be  assigned  to  the  same  teacher  in 
order  to  arrive  at  full  instructional  loads. 

b.  In  the  high  schools  of  sample  states 
there  have  been  found  from  700  to  1,000 
different  combinations  of  subjects  as¬ 
signed  to  individual  teachers.  Most  of 
these  teaching  combinations  occur  only 
infrequently,  few  have  become  standard¬ 
ized,  and  many  bring  together  subjects 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  which  they  bear  to  one  another. 

c.  The  number  and  variety  of  teach¬ 
ing  combinations  result  partly  from  the 
fact  that  the  classes  in  any  one  high 
school  in  a  given  subject,  such  as  math¬ 
ematics  or  English,  are  often  distrib¬ 
uted  among  several  teachers  when  they 
could  be  concentrated  under  a  smaller 
number  of  teachers.  This  distribution  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
teachers  are  inefficient  or  unprepared  in 
one  or  more  divisions  of  their  major  sub¬ 
jects. 

d.  Another  cause  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  teaching  combinations  is  the 
great  differences  among  high  schools 
with  respect  to  the  particular  subjects 
(European  history,  chemistry,  etc.),  and 
even  with  respect  to  the  broad  fields 
(commercial  subjects,  home  economics, 
agriculture,  etc),  included  in  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  studies.  This  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  subjects  taught  is  found  also 
among  the  small  schools  (which  consti¬ 
tute  the  preponderant  majority  of  all) 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
subjects  taught  in  any  one  of  these 
schools  is  commonly  very  limited. 

The  small  number  of  classes  taught  in 
any  subject  except  English  in  the  vast 
majority  of  all  high  schools  necessitates 
combining  from  two  to  five  or  more  sub¬ 
jects  to  make  a  full  teaching  load  for 
a  single  teacher.  Since  there  has  been  no 
agreement  as  to  what  subjects  should  be 
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combined,  hundreds  of  different  teach¬ 
ing  combinations  have  resulted.  For 
many  of  these  combinations  there  is  no 
possibility  of  preparing  teachers  ade¬ 
quately. 

2.  TEACHER  PREPARATION  INADEQUATE  ^ 

It  is  often  assumed  that,  if  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  specialization  are  set  in  individ¬ 
ual  subjects  by  institutions  engaged  in 
education  of  teachers,  these  will  auto¬ 
matically  result  in  placing  better  pre¬ 
pared  teachers  of  the  corresponding 
subjects  in  the  secondary  school.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  is  not  true: 

a.  The  findings  concerning  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  presented  above, 
reveal  the  major  reasons  why  standards 
of  subject-matter  preparation  which  col¬ 
lege  departments  consider  good  do  not 
necessarily  result  in  placing  well-qualified 
teachers  in  the  corresponding  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  high  school.  For  example, 
in  almost  all  high  schools  which  employ 
beginning  teachers  only  one  section  of 
physics  is  taught  during  any  given 
semester.  In  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
all  high  schools  the  number  of  sections 
taught  is  two  or  less.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  one  section  of  a  laboratory  subject 
such  as  physics  represents  only  one 
fourth  of  the  normal  teaching  load  of 
a  single  teacher  it  becomes  clear  that 
most  teachers  of  physics  must  be  selected 
with  primary  regard  to  their  preparation 
in  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the 
teaching  load  to  which  they  will  be  as¬ 
signed.  Biology,  chemistry,  French  and 
German  represent  equally  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  same  difficulty.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  present  in  lesser  degree  in  all 
other  subjects  taught  in  the  high  school. 

b.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  high 
school  teachers  (except  in  a  few  special 
subjects  such  as  physical  education,  in- 

1  The  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  466-71. 
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dustrial  arts  and  fine  arts)  must,  under 
present  conditions,  do  some  teaching  in 
subjects  outside  of  their  college  majors. 
About  20  per  cent  are  teaching  one  or 
more  classes  in  subjects  in  which  they 
have  neither  a  major  nor  a  minor. 

c.  The  breadth  of  preparation  of  many 
teachers  in  their  subjects  or  fields  of 
specialization  is  inadequate.  For  example, 
most  teachers  of  science  or  social  studies 
(including  history)  have  little  or  no 
preparation  in  some  of  the  important 
aspects  of  their  specialities.  Teachers  of 
history  often  have  had  no  preparation 
in  ancient  history.  Bacteriology  and 
physiology  are  often  unrepresented  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  biology. 
Teachers  of  the  social  studies  are  often 
completely  unprepared  in  economics,  in 
sociology  or  in  political  science  and 
sometimes  in  two  or  three  of  these  areas. 

d.  The  general  education  of  teachers 
is  usually  seriously  deficient.  For  example, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  high  school 
teachers  who  have  had  no  contact  with 
any  of  the  social  studies  in  high  school 
or  college  other  than  one  or  two  courses 
in  history,  or  who  have  never  had  even 
a  single  course  in  any  of  the  biological 
sciences.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  teacher 
whose  preparation  includes  contact  with 
all  of  the  broad,  basic  fields  of  learning. 

Data  concerning  the  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers  for  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  at  work  reveal  that  the 
types  of  specialization  which  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  preparation  of  research 
workers  in  college  or  in  industry  may 
not  be  satisfactory  for  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  They  make  clear  that  better  high 
school  standards  in  physics,  for  example, 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  physicist  alone 
but  require  his  collaboration  with  sub¬ 
ject-matter  specialists  in  related  fields 
plus  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
high  school. 


3.  CERTIFICATING  AND  ACCREDITING 
REGULATIONS  ADD  TO  CHAOS  ^ 

Accrediting  regulations  of  universities 
or  regional  accrediting  bodies  and  state 
Jaws  and  regulations  governing  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  teachers  are  among,  the  oldest 
devices  for  improving  the  subject-matter 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers.  They 
have  made  important  contributions  in 
the  past  but  at  present  they  actually 
contribute  to  the  chaos  described  under 
topics  I  and  2.  Their  present  weaknesses 
include  the  following; 

a.  Certification  laws  and  accrediting 
regulations  in  a  majority  of  the  states 
define  standards  of  teacher  preparation 
in  terms  of  a  minimum  number  of  semes¬ 
ter  hours  in  narrowly  departmentalized 
subjects.  Thorough  preparation  even 
within  these  narrow  departmental  boun¬ 
daries  is  not  required. 

b.  None  of  the  certification  laws  or 
accrediting  regulations  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  reducing  the  excessive  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  teaching  combinations 
which,  as  indicated  under  topic  i,  make 
it  impossible  to  prepare  teachers  ade¬ 
quately  for  many  of  the  vacancies  which 
occur. 

c.  Most  certification  laws  and  accred¬ 
iting  regulations  include  no  provisions 
intended  to  insure  that  teachers  have  a 
broad  general  education. 

d.  The  variations  among  the  teacher 
certificating  requirements  of  the  several 
states  are  factors  contributory  to  the 
present  chaos. 

Though  it  is  obvious  that  far-reaching 
improvement  in  the  sub  ject-matter  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers  could  be  brought  about 
by  reasonable  and  appropriate  certifi¬ 
cating  and  accrediting  standards,  present 
requirements  fall  far  short  of  this  ideal. 

1  The  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  471-77. 
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4.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
CHANGING  ^ 

The  lack  of  agreement  between  the 
subject-matter  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers  and  their  teaching  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  is  revealed  by  the  data  con¬ 
cerning  teacher  assignment  and  prepa¬ 
ration  is  seen  from  another  angle  when 
trends  in  the  high  school  curriculum  are 
examined: 

a.  The  curriculum  in  a  number  of 
secondary  schools  has  for  some  time 
been  moving  toward  more  direct  or  ex¬ 
plicit  corespondence  with,  and  broader 
coverage  of,  the  essential  activities  of 
everyday  life.  The  objectives  of  this  cur¬ 
riculum  today  are  most  frequently  stated 
as  the  activities  of  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship,  home-making,  vocation,  health 
maintenance,  and  recreation  or  avoca¬ 
tion.  The  whole  trend  may  be  referred 
to  as  one  toward  a  broader  and  more 
explicit  social  functionalism.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  trend  there  is  also  noted 
a  growing  emphasis  on  a  more  definitely 
American  orientation  of  the  curriculum, 
particularly  an  increasing  effort  to  ex- 
I^ain  the  meaning  of  the  American  ideal 
of  democracy. 

b.  Adjustments  of  the  curriculum  to 
meet  individual  differences  in  the  abili¬ 
ties,  interests  and  needs  of  high  school 
pupils  are  increasing  in  frequency, 
though  the  National  Survey  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education  points  out  that  in  most 
schools  “lock-step”  and  “regimentation” 
procedures  still  prevail.  This  trend 
toward  a  greater  individualization  of  the 
curriculum  is  supported  and  directed  by 
by  continuous  progress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  techniques  of  pupil  diagnosis 
and  guidance.  Perhaps  the  most  signfi- 
cant  aspect  of  the  trend  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  present  study  is  the  growing 

1  Tbe  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  477-86. 


conviction  that  in  many  respects  the 
needs  of  non-college  preparatory  pupils, 
who  constitute  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
high-school  enrollment,  are  decidedly 
different  from  those  of  the  college  prepa¬ 
ratory  pupils. 

c.  Various  degrees  and  forms  of  cur¬ 
riculum  integration  are  appearing  here 
and  there  among  the  secondary  schools. 
There  are  many  obvious  efforts  to  break 
down  specific  subject  divisions,  espe¬ 
cially  between  subjects  that  are  felt  to 
be  closely  related  or  to  belong  to  the 
same  field.  Schemes  of  correlation,  com¬ 
bination,  fusion,  and  even  complete  re¬ 
departmentalization  are  rife. 

d.  There  are  well  defined  evidences  of 
greater  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  higher  mental  processes — reflective 
thinking,  problem  solving,  generalization, 
etc.  These  evidences  appear  not  only  in 
methods  of  instruction  but  also  in  cur¬ 
riculum  content  and  instruments  for 
evaluating  achievement. 

e.  There  are  evidences,  also,  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  more  active  forms  of 
learning,  toward  projects  of  construction, 
demonstration,  invention,  or  creative  ad¬ 
venture. 

The  inconsistencies  which  were  found 
in  comparing  the  assignment  and  the 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers  ap¬ 
pear  in  another  form  when  preparation 
is  compared  with  curriculum  trends  in 
the  secondary  school.  Practices  of  most 
institutions  engaged  in  the  education  of 
high  school  teachers  are  not  only  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  nature  of  teaching  assign¬ 
ments  but  also  out  of  step  with  trends 
in  the  curriculum. 

5.  COLLEGE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 
ALSO  CHANGING  * 

In  colleges  and  universities  where 
change  is  under  way  in  the  curriculums 

1  The  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  486-90. 
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for  the  subject-matter  preparation  of 
teachers  the  nature  of  the  change  shows 
a  growing  recognition  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages: 

a.  Many  higher  institutions  are  seri¬ 
ously  questioning  the  adequacy  for  pros- 
f)ective  teachers  of  the  narrow  and 
highly  specialized  curriculums  advised 
in  the  past. 

b.  During  recent  years  a  number  of 
institutions  have  been  vigorously  en¬ 
gaged  in  developing,  and  in  some  cases 
have  already  announced,  new  curricu¬ 
lums  based  upon  intensive  studies  of  the 
general  and  specific  needs  of  teachers. 

c.  Significant  objectives  of  reorganized 
curriculums  for  teachers  are:  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  major  fields  of 
learning;  sufficiently  wide  cultural  con¬ 
tacts  to  insure  a  truly  liberal  education; 
capacity  to  analyze  and  interpret  current 
social,  economic,  industrial  and  political 
conditions  and  ability  to  participate  in¬ 
telligently  in  the  duties  of  citizenship; 
the  mastery  of  two  broad  teaching  fields; 
the  professional  understanding  and  atti¬ 
tudes  essential  for  success  in  teaching; 
and  sufficiently  broad  interests  and 
tastes  to  insure  rich  and  satisfying  lives. 

d.  As  an  aid  in  realizing  the  forego¬ 
ing  objectives,  curriculums  for  teachers 
are  often  organized  into  units  or  se¬ 
quences  in  such  areas  as  the  extension 
of  general  education,  specialized  aca¬ 
demic  preparation  for  the  type  of  teach¬ 
ing  service  to  be  rendered,  and  essential 
professional  preparation. 

e.  At  the  level  of  general  education 
the  trends  are:  (i)  toward  the  use  of 
reorganized  materials  representing  each 
of  the  major  fields  of  learning  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  traditional  narrow  seg¬ 
ments  of  subject  matter,  and  (2)  toward 
increasing  supplementation  of  the  library 
by  the  use  of  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience. 

/.  In  the  fields  of  specialization  in¬ 


creasing  emphasis  has  been  given  recently 
to  breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  is  achieved  through  intensive 
preparation  in  terms  of  broad  fields,  such 
as  biology  or  the  social  sciences,  and 
through  the  development  of  sequences 
including  courses  from  several  depart¬ 
ments. 

g.  In  order  to  insure  adequate  prepa¬ 
ration,  curriculums  for  prospective 
teachers  are  being  conceived  in  terms  of 
programs  of  study  extending  at  least  to 
the  master’s  degree. 

k.  Unfortunately,  the  curriculums  of¬ 
fered  for  teachers  in  a  vast  majority  of 
higher  institutions  are  not  thus  broadly 
conceived  and  fail  to  embrace  many  of 
the  trends  described  above.  Some  pro¬ 
vide  almost  exclusively  for  the  cultural 
needs  of  students;  others  emphasize 
with  equal  vigor  either  research  or  pro¬ 
fessional  interests.  Far  too  frequently 
both  the  professional  needs  of  students 
and  their  preparation  for  intelligent  citi¬ 
zenship  are  sadly  neglected. 

There  is  evidence  that  colleges  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers  for  the  high  schools.  This  is 
revealed  in  better  provision  for  general 
education,  increasing  emphasis  on 
breadth  as  well  as  depth  in  fields  of 
specialization,  and  in  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  five-year  curriculums  for  teachers. 
As  more  institutions  become  aware  of  the 
obstacles  to  better  teaching  standards  in 
the  high  school  which  now  result  from 
uncritical  acceptance  of  traditional  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  teachers,  it  seems  likely  that  reform 
will  take  place  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

6.  GOOD  TEACHING  DEPENDENT  ON 
ADEQUATE  PREPARATION  ^ 

The  committee  was  interested  in  con¬ 
sidering  direct  evidence  bearing  upon  the 

1  The  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  490-500. 
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quality  of  high  school  teaching  and  the 
conditions  which  influence  it.  Surveys 
of  the  present  status  of  research  dealing 
with  the  quality  of  high  school  teaching 
apparently  justify  very  few  significant 
conclusions: 

a.  A  critical  analysis  of  studies  of  the 
factors  influencing  the  qality  of  teaching 
reveals-  basic  lack  of  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  teaching  success. 

b.  Similar  analysis  of  such  factors  as 
age,  experience,  intelligence,  personal 
appearance,  socio-economic  status,  type 
of  teacher-training  institution  in  which 
teacher  was  prepared,  and  interest  in 
teaching  appear  to  reveal  no  consistent 
relationship  between  any  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  and  instructional  efficiency  as 
judged  by  supervisors,  interviews,  cre¬ 
dentials  or  available  measures  of  pupil 
progress. 

c.  However,  re-examination  of  some 
of  the  studies  of  factors  related  to  teach¬ 
ing  success  indicates  that  when  appro¬ 
priate  allowance  is  made  for  variable 
errors  of  measurement  and  of  sampling, 
there  appears  to  be  a  consistent  positive 
relationship  between  “good  teaching” 
and  both  scholarship  and  intelligence. 

In  view  of  what  the  committee  recog¬ 
nizes  as  inconclusive  evidence  regarding 
factors  influencing  teaching  success,  the 
committee  has  taken  the  position  that 
quality  of  teaching  will  be  definitely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  subject  matter  preparation 
which  the  teacher  has  received  for  the 
actual  teaching  assignments  given  him. 

7.  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  RECOMMEND 
BETTER  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

In  recent  years  several  of  the  learned 
societies  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  better  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers.  Below  are  presented,  as  ex¬ 
amples,  brief  summaries  of  the  Modern 
Foreign  Language  Study,  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Social  Studies,  the 
report  of  the  Mathematical  Association 


of  America,  and  the  report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society. 

Modem  Foreign  Language  Study.  The 
publicaticms  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Study  include  one  entire  volume 
on  the  training  of  teachers.*  In  addition 
a  considerable  section  of  the  summary 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  same  subject.* 
Such  recommendations  as  are  made  are 
largely  derived  from  the  enormous 
amount  of  objective  data  which  the  va¬ 
rious  committees  of  the  study  collected. 
These  data  have  to  do  with  the  status 
of  foreign  languages  in  the  schools,  the 
achievement  of  pupils,  the  experience, 
sex,  and  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  college  programs  for  prospective 
teachers. 

No  other  investigation  of  the  teaching 
of  a  particular  subject  or  group  of  re¬ 
lated  subjects  has  approached  this  one 
in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  data 
assembled,  though  the  factors  studied 
are  rather  closely  restricted  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  sphere  of  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  instruction.  They  include  very 
little  on  the  changing  objectives  and  the 
changing  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school.  They  do,  however,  take  account 
of  conditions  that  necessarily  limit  the 
time  that  high  school  students  can  de¬ 
vote  to  foreign  languages,  that  make  it 
necessary  for  teachers  to  be  prepared  in 
more  than  one  subject,  and  that  point 
to  the  impossibility  of  requiring  foreign 
language  of  all  pupils. 

The  recommendations  which  are  of 
most  significance  in  the  present  instance 
cover  such  points  as  the  following: 

a.  The  colleges  should  provide  courses 
sp>ecially  designed  for  the  training  of 
modern  foreign  language  teachers. 

1 C.  M.  Purin,  The  Training  of  Teachers  in 
the  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Vol.  XIII  of  the 
Reports.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1931. 

2  R.  H.  Fife,  Chairman,  A  Summary  of  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  pp.  S3~ 
68.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931. 
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b.  Besides  giving  a  command  of  the 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  of  the 
language,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  litera¬ 
ture,  this  training  should  include  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  the  foreign  civilization. 

c.  Adequate  preparation  should  be 
determined  by  the  measurement  of  at¬ 
tainment,  and  this  measurement  should 
be  as  objective  as  possible. 

d.  For  most  teaching  candidates  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  is  scarcely  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  less  than  five  years  after  high 
school,  including  residence  and  study  in 
a  foreign  country. 

Commission  on  the  Social  Studies. 
The  various  reports  of  this  commission, 
sf>onsored  by  the  American  Historical 
Association,  give  several  rather  extended 
treatments  of  teacher  training.^  These 
treatments  are  not  in  complete  harmony, 
some  obviously  representing  the  points 
of  view  of  the  educationists,  and  some 
the  points  of  view  of  the  social  scientists 
on  the  commission.  Probably  the  chapter 
on  The  Teacher  in  the  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations  most  nearly  expresses 
the  thought  of  the  latter  group.  This 
chapter  lays  emphasis  on  the  more  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  teachers,  on  the  need  for 
cooperation  between  subject  matter  spe¬ 
cialists  and  pedagogical  specialists,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
teaching.  The  following  points  may  be 
abstracted  from  the  chapter  as  bearing 
more  particularly  on  the  subject  matter 
preparation  of  teachers  of  the  social 
studies: 

a.  A  new  conception  of  content  is 
needed  which  shall  include  a  social  pur¬ 
pose  and  shall  have  definite  reference  to 
the  objectives  of  education. 

1  Charles  A.  Beard,  A  Charter  for  the  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Schools,  1932;  A.  C.  Krey,  Chair¬ 
man,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  1934; 
W.  C.  BaRley  and  Thomas  Alexander,  The 
Teacher  of  the  Social  Studies,  1937.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


b.  There  should  be  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  number  of  highly  specialized 
courses  in  history,  politics,  economics, 
and  sociology  offered  to  teachers. 

c.  General  and  balanced  courses  should 
be  established  in  the  social  studies  for 
teachers. 

d.  Seminars  should  be  organized  in 
which  teachers  may  receive  rigorous 
training  in  research,  bibliographical  op¬ 
eration,  analysis,  verification,  synthesis, 
and  criticism. 

e.  “In  summary,  an  institution  for  the 
preparation  of  social  science  teachers 
should  be  a  center  for  introducing  young 
men  and  women  to  a  realistic  knowledge 
of  the  trends,  tensions,  and  conflicts  of 
American  society  in  its  world  setting, 
for  bringing  them  into  close  and  living 
connection  with  all  the  great  systems  of 
social  thought — ancient,  modern,  and 
contemporary, — and  for  revealing  to 
them  the  magnificent  potentialities  of 
science  in  the  realization  of  the  finest 
dreams  of  mankind.” 

Mathematical  Association  of  America.^ 
This  report,  though  much  less  preten¬ 
tious  than  the  two  just  cited,  has  a 
number  of  pertient  features: 

a.  It  gives  consideration  to,  and  recog¬ 
nizes  the  imp>ortance  of,  the  teacher’s 
general  education. 

b.  It  points  out  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
paring  prospective  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics  to  teach  additional  subjects  in 
order  that  they  may  be  qualified  for  full 
instructional  loads. 

c.  It  attempts  to  define  the  pattern 
of  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics  by  recommending  certain  courses 
to  be  studied  both  in  this  subject  and 
in  such  related  subjects  as  the  sciences, 
and  social  studies.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  based  upon  consideration  of  the 

1  “Report  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,’’  American  Mathematical  Monthly, 
XLII  (May,  I93S),  263-77. 
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content  of  mathematics  courses  taught 
in  the  high  school  and  in  the  eighth 
grade. 

American  Chemical  Society}  The  as¬ 
signment  which  resulted  in  this  report 
was  that  of  “studying  the  high  school 
teaching  environment  of  students  who 
may  be  expected  to  matriculate  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  are  available  in  our  high 
schools  for  the  placement  of  our  college 
graduates  who  have  majored  in  chemis¬ 
try  and  perhaps  have  advanced  degrees 
in  chemistry  from  the  graduate  schools 
of  our  leading  educational  institutions.” 

The  report  shows  no  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  with  rare  exceptions  all 
beginning  teachers  and  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  all  experienced  teachers  of 
high  school  chemistry  must  also  teach  at 
least  two  and  usually  three  or  more  addi¬ 
tional  classes  in  other  subjects.  As  a 
result,  success  in  securing  employment 
depends  on  the  adequacy  of  the  candi¬ 
date’s  preparation  for  the  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  a  teaching  load  which  falls  out¬ 
side  the  subject  of  chemistry.  Failure  to 
consider  this  problem  is  peculiarly  strik¬ 
ing  since  it  constitutes  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  securing  better  qualified  chem¬ 
istry  teachers. 

The  report  shows  no  interest  in  any 
aspect  of  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers  outside  of  chem¬ 
istry  itself.  Even  in  the  field  of  chemistry 
it  merely  recommends  “a  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  of  courses  through  organic 
chemistry.” 

The  reports  of  learned  societies  show 
an  intense  interest  in  the  provision  of 
better  teachers  for  the  high  school  but 
a  widely  varying  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  problem.  Some  of  the  reports  are 
based  on  extensive  data  and  show  clear 
recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the 

>  “The  High  School  Teaching  of  Chemistry,” 
School  and  Society,  XLIII  (May  t,  1936),  604-6. 


situation.  They  recognize  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  improve  high  school  teaching 
and  that  this  requires  cooperative  effort. 
On  the  other  hand  those  reports  which 
are  based  on  a  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  a  single  subject  without  re¬ 
gard  to  its  relationships  with  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  actual  high  school  situation 
defeat  their  own  ends  by  ignoring  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  proposals  motivated  pri¬ 
marily  by  a  desire  to  make  the  high 
school  a  relief  agency  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  or  unemployables  of  research  in 
college  or  industry. 

8.  COLLEGE  FACULTY  MEMBERS 
SUGGEST  REFORMS* 

During  recent  years  representatives 
of  departments  and  divisions  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  higher  institutions  which  prepare 
teachers  have  recognized  the  need  of 
radical  changes  in  the  academic  prepa¬ 
ration  of  those  who  plan  to  teach.  In  a 
few  institutions  the  entire  curriculum 
has  been  carefully  studied  and  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  made  in  the  program  of 
study  both  (i)  in  the  area  of  general 
education  and  (2)  in  the  fields  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  In  a  larger  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  major  changes  have  been  made 
in  one  of  these  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

In  support  of  the  changes  proposed 
or  adopted,  the  members  of  academic 
departments  have  pointed  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  significant  facts: 

a  A  large  majority  of  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  are  required  to  teach  several  subjects, 
in  many  of  which  they  have  had  little 
or  no  preparation. 

b.  The  teacher  should  be  reasonably 
well  prepared  to  teach  in  two  broad 
fields. 

c.  Recent  trends  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  place  emphasis  upon  fields  of  study 

1  The  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  501-5. 
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rather  than  the  narrow  subjects  which 
have  dominated  the  college  curriculum 
in  the  past. 

As  a  means  of  providing  the  teacher 
with  the  breadth  as  well  as  the  depth  of 
preparation  which  is  needed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  have  been  made 
by  members  of  academic  departments  in 
a  number  of  institutions: 

a.  All  prospective  teachers  should  be 
directed,  especially  during  the  first  two 
years  of  college,  toward  a  broad  general 
or  liberal  education,  based  on  carefully 
organized  materials  representing  the 
major  areas  of  human  understanding  and 
activity. 

b.  Areas  of  specialization  should  be 
defined  in  terms  of  fields  rather  than 
subjects — for  example,  the  social  studies. 

c.  The  two  areas  of  specialization 
selected  should  be  related,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  physical  sciences  and  mathe¬ 
matics;  English  (including  speech)  and 
a  foreign  language,  the  social  studies  and 
English  (including  speech). 

In  general,  the  representatives  oj  aca¬ 
demic  departments  of  a  number  of 
higher  institutions  recognize  the  need  of 
provisions  to  insure  a  broad  general  edu¬ 
cation  plus  specialization  in  two  compre¬ 
hensive  and  closely  related  fields  for 
prospective  high  school  teachers. 

9.  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  SUGGEST 
REFORMS  ^ 

As  one  of  the  investigations  under¬ 
taken  by  the  committee,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  high  school  principals  and 
one  thousand  teachers  were  asked  to 
submit  judgments  concerning  the  types 
of  academic  training  which  are  highly 
desirable  for  prospective  teachers.  The 
following  central  tendencies  among  their 
comments  may  be  identified: 

a.  All  prospective  secondary  school 

1  The  materials  summarized  under  this  topic  are 
presented  in  more  complete  form  on  pp.  505-6. 


teachers  should  secure  a  broad  general 
education,  including  work  in  such  fields 
as  the  biological  sciences;  the  physical 
sciences;  the  social  studies;  art,  music, 
and  literature;  and  philosophy,  religion 
and  ethics.  One  comment  which  ex¬ 
presses  this  point  of  view  in  brief  and 
pointed  form  may  be  quoted: 

“The  prospective  teacher  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  general  education  which  is  truly 
liberal  in  character  and  which  takes 
cognizance  of  curriculum  trends  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  today.  It  is  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  integrate  as  well  as  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  secondary-school  courses, 
to  add  more  curriculums,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  courses  unless  the  teacher 
possesses  a  broad,  unified,  rich  back¬ 
ground.” 

b.  The  total  training  secured  by  the 
teacher  should  provide  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  affairs  as  well 
as  of  their  historical  background.  In  de¬ 
fining,  for  example,  the  character  of  the 
work  that  should  be  provided  in  the 
social  studies  at  the  level  of  general 
education,  one  teacher  wrote: 

“It  seems  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  understand  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  industrial  forces  operat¬ 
ing  in  this  and  other  countries.  Nor 
should  he  be  ignorant  of  the  part  that 
such  forces  play  in  contemporary  life. 
With  social  understanding  should  come 
a  social  point  of  view — an  attitude  of 
inquiry  concerning  current  change.  What 
things  affect  human  thought  and  actions? 
How?  And  Why?  Is  their  influence 
manifested  in  social,  economic,  political, 
or  cultural  modification?  Can  the 
changes  be  designated  as  socially  good?” 

c.  Teachers  should  be  prepared  in  at 
least  two  areas  of  specialization:  (i)  a 
teaching  field  in  which  both  breadth  and 
depth  of  preparation  are  secured  and 
(2)  a  second  teaching  field  which  is 
penetrated  less  deeply.  In  both  teach¬ 
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ing  fields,  courses  from  related  depart¬ 
ments  and  divisions  should  be  included 
which  will  insure  breadth  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  knowledge  of  the  relationships 
between  the  facts  of  the  field  taught  and 
other  departments  of  knowledge. 

High  school  principals  and  teachers, 
who,  more  than  any  other  group,  should 
know  the  nature  of  the  demands  made 
upon  those  offering  instruction  at  the 
level  of  secondary  education,  recognize 
almost  unanimously  an  urgent  need  for 
providing  a  very  broad  type  of  prepa¬ 
ration  both  with  respect  to  general  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  areas  of  specialization. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  BASIC 
PRINCIPLES 

1.  Unless  reforms  in  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  are  based  on  realistic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  high  school  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  there  is  no  assurance  that  these 
reforms  will  lead  to  the  placing  of  better 
qualified  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 

Some  of  the  efforts  to  improve  the 
subject-matter  preparation  of  teachers 
actually  result  in  the  placement  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools  whose  preparation  for 
the  subjects  they  must  teach  is  less  ade¬ 
quate  than  that  of  their  predecessors. 
This  may  be  observed  when  well- 
intended  new  requirements  in  the  col¬ 
leges  or  universities  are  based  largely 
upon  promotion  of  the  special  interests 
of  a  single  department.  Similarly,  the 
regulations  adopted  by  accrediting  or 
certificating  bodies,  though  well  in¬ 
tended,  occasionally  exercise  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  standards  of  subject- 
matter  preparation  to  be  found  in  high 
school  classrooms.  This  results  when 
these  regulations  are  hastily  adopted 
without  careful  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved. 

2.  A  broad  general  education  is  basic 
to  the  sound  preparation  of  prospective 
high  school  teachers. 


Breadth  of  outlook  and  understanding 
are  important  qualifications  of  the  good 
citizen.  They  are,  therefore,  even  more 
indispensable  qualifications  of  prospec¬ 
tive  elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
who  will  be  expected  to  contribute  in 
an  important  way  to  the  development 
of  good  citizens. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  now 
made  in  most  colleges  for  the  general 
education  of  prospective  teachers  has 
been  verified  by  studies  of  the  courses 
actually  taken  by  college  graduates.  In 
most  colleges  it  will  be  found  that  many 
prospective  teachers  complete  their  un¬ 
dergraduate  programs  without  ever  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  one  or  more  of 
such  areas  as  the  biological  sciences,  the 
physical  sciences,  sociology,  economics, 
political  science,  history,  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  or  the  fine  arts.  Even  in  those  areas 
in  which  the  student  has  taken  some 
courses  it  will  ordinarily  be  found  that 
these  courses  were  planned  primarily  for 
prospective  specialists  and  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  gained  little  insight  into  the 
contribution  of  the  subject  to  modem 
intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of 
human  problems  and  the  limitations 
within  which  better  solutions  may  be 
expected. 

The  effective  provision  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  requires  bridging  departmental 
and  divisional  boundaries  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  courses  for  the  non-specialist. 
It  requires  that  faculty  members  who 
are  as  interested  in  general  education 
as  the  majority  now  are  in  intensive  spe¬ 
cialization. 

j.  Subject-matter  specialization  is 
equally  essential  to  the  sound  prepara¬ 
tion  of  prospective  high  school  teachers 
but,  for  teachers,  such  specialization 
should  be  in  broad  fields  rather  than  the 
traditional  limited  subject  divisions. 

Specialization  in  the  preparation  of 
the  high  school  teacher  usually  occurs 
within  departments  such  as  chemistry. 
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I  physics  or  history.  In  terms  of  the  high 

!  school  and  its  program  this  specializa- 

i  tion  represents  a  narrowness  which  fre- 

I  quently  necessitates  the  assignment  of 

the  teacher  to  teach  three,  four  and 
I  sometimes  even  a  larger  number  of  un- 

lated  subjects  for  most  of  which  he  is 
little  qualified.  Preparation  in  two  broad 
fields,  if  these  fields  be  defined  with  the 
high  school  problem  in  mind,  would 
make  possible  the  assignment  of  full 
teaching  loads  within  the  teacher’s  fields 
of  ^cialization. 

The  traditional  preparation  of  the 
prospective  technical  or  research  spe¬ 
cialist  is  not  well  designed  for  the  high 
school  teacher  for  the  reason  that  the 
teacher  must  be  prepared  to  understand 
!  the  relationships  between  fields  of  knowl¬ 

edge.  The  teacher  must  also  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  contribution  which  these 
fields  can  make  to  the  preparation  in  the 
high  school  of  more  discerning  future 
citizens. 

4.  Cooperative  study  and  action 
among  the  several  agencies  interested  in 
the  education  oj  prospective  high  school 
teachers  is  necessary  if  the  problem  oj 
securing  more  effective  subject-matter 
preparation  is  to  be  solved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  basic  principles  cited  above. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  problem 
of  improving  the  subject-matter  prepara¬ 
tion  of  high  school  teachers  is  exceed- 
!  ingly  complex,  involving  widely  varying 

conditions  and  practices  in  the  high 
I  schools,  in  certificating  and  accrediting 

I  regulations,  and  in  the  higher  institu- 

I  tions  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 

1  teachers.  Better  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 

lem  are  a  matter  of  concern  to  numerous 
groups  and  organizations,  including  high 
school  teachers  and  administrators,  cer¬ 
tificating  bodies  and  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies,  subject-matter  specialists  in  higher 
institutions,  and  representatives  of  col- 
,  leges  and  departments  of  education. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  complexity  of 

IS 

I 


the  problem  and  from  the  multiplicity 
of  interests  concerned  in  its  solution  that 
no  great  progress  can  be  made  either  by 
any  one  group  attacking  it  alone  or  by 
several  groups  attacking  it  independ¬ 
ently.  No  single  group  by  itself  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  problem  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  the  many  intri¬ 
cate  factors  involved  in  its  solution  nor 
can  such  a  group  make  possible  the 
practical  application  of  any  remedy 
which  it  might  propose.  Solutions  will 
grow  out  of  a  common  understanding 
and  a  cooperative  effort  by  all  of  these 
various  groups  working  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal.  Only  on  this  basis  can  real 
progress  be  made. 


B.  SPECIFIC  REFORMS  WHICH  WILL 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  PROGRESS 


The  data  and  opinions  summarized  in 
the  foregoing  pages  lead  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  some  of  the  specific 
reforms  which  will  contribute  to  progress 
toward  the  more  adequate  subject- 
matter  preparation  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  These  will  be  discussed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  under  the  headings:  (i) 
reforms  within  the  high  schools;  (2) 
reforms  within  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities;  (3)  reforms  in  certificating  and 
accrediting  regulations;  (4)  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  learned  societies. 


I.  REFORMS  WITHIN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


High  school  administrators  can  do 
much  to  improve  conditions  revealed  by 
this  report.  Some  of  the  practices  which 
will  be  of  major  assistance  in  improving 
conditions  are: 

a.  Young  and  inexperienced  teachers 
should  be  assigned  as  completely  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  field  or  fields  in  which 
they  are  best  prepared.  This  implies  the 
selection  of  teachers  whose  qualifications 
include  broad  preparation  in  an  area 
sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  such  as- 
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signment.  It  implies  also  such  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  duties  of  other  teachers  as 
will  make  this  possible. 

b.  All  teachers  should  be  assigned  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  teaching  of  fields 
or  subject  which  are  related  to  each 
other,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of 
physics  and  mathematics,  English  and  a 
foreign  language,  home  economics  and 
biology. 

c.  All  classes  or  sections  of  classes  in 
a  given  field  should  be  assigned  to  the 
minimum  number  of  teachers  consistent 
with  reasonable  teaching  loads. 

d.  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  findings 
presented  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
report  that  the  high  school  administra¬ 
tor  is  limited  in  the  effectiveness  with 
which  he  can  follow  these  principles  by 
the  narrowly  specialized  preparation 
which  most  teachers  in  service  as  well 
as  teachers  in  training  are  now  receiving, 
by  the  lack  of  recognition  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  by  certificating  and  ac¬ 
crediting  bodies,  and  by  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes 
breadth  of  preparation  within  a  field  or 
what  fields  are  appropriately  related. 

2.  REFORMS  WITHIN  THE  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  colleges  and  universities  have 
heavy  responsibilities  for  removing  ob¬ 
stacles  to  improvement  in  the  subject- 
matter  preparation  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  Failure  to  understand  the  nature 
and  the  complexity  of  the  problem  has 
made  ineffectual  many  of  their  best  in¬ 
tended  efforts: 

a.  Teacher-training  institutions  should 
make  certain  that  faculty  members  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  education  of  high  school 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
institution  in  which  these  teachers  will 
work  and  conscious  of  its  problems.  The 
American  high  schools  now  serve  ap¬ 


proximately  two-thirds  of  all  youth  of 
major  institution  of  American  society 
cannot  be  understood  from  the  isolated 
viewpxtints  of  mathematics,  biology,  Eng¬ 
lish  or  any  other  single  subject. 

b.  The  college  curriculum  for  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  so  revised  as  to  insure  a 
background  of  reasonable  acquaintance 
with  each  of  the  major  fields  of  learn¬ 
ing,  plus  specialized  preparation  in  two 
areas  organized  in  terms  of  broad,  re¬ 
lated  fields  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
traditional,  departmentalized  subjects. 
Imposition  on  the  prospective  teacher  of 
the  patterns  of  specialization  as  they 
now  exist  in  most  institutions  of  higher 
education  is  largely  respx)nsible  for  the 
chaos  in  the  relationship  between  prep- 
ation  and  assignment  of  teachers  which 
was  described  in  earlier  pages. 

c.  In  view  of  trends  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  should  make  clear  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  several  subjects  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  problems  of  citizenship, 
vocation,  health,  home,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  leisure.  In  doing  so,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  reflective  thinking  and  the 
exercise  of  critical  judgment  should  be 
stressed. 

d.  Teacher-training  institutions  have 
an  important  responsibility  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  high  school  teachers 
through  better  selection  of  those  ad¬ 
mitted  to  preparation,  through  improved 
guidance  during  training,  and  through 
more  discriminating  recommendations 
for  appointment.  Selective  procedures,  to 
be  fully  effective,  should  include  meas¬ 
ures  of  personality  and  interest  as  well 
as  of  aptitude  and  scholarship.  This  re- 
sjwnsibility  for  selection  implies,  there¬ 
fore,  an  obligation  upon  the  teacher¬ 
training  institution  to  seek  more  reliable 
selective  measures.  The  effectiveness  of 
selective  procedure  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
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judged  by  what  they  accomplish  in  the 
high  school  age.  The  problems  of  this 
actual  high  school  situation. 

e.  In  attempting  to  do  these  things, 
the  colleges  will  be  seriously  handicapped 
unless  high  school  administrators  under¬ 
take  the  reforms  indicated  under  topic 
I,  above,  and  unless  certificating  and 
accrediting  agencies  cooperate  in  the 
manner  indicated  under  topic  3,  which 
follows.  In  each  of  these  areas  modifi¬ 
cations  must  go  forward  simultaneously 
on  the  basis  of  common  understanding 
and  wholehearted  cooperation. 

3.  REFORMS  IN  CERTIFICATING  AND 
ACCREDITING  REGULATIONS 

The  certificating  bodies  and  accred¬ 
iting  agencies  have  important  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  devising  and  putting  into  ef¬ 
fect  regulations  which  will  help  to  bring 
about  (as  present  standards  do  not)  bet¬ 
ter  preparation  of  high  school  teachers: 

a.  Certificating  bodies  should  require 
that  prospective  high  school  teachers 
give  evidence  of  a  background  of  general 
education  plus  specialized  preparation 
in  two  broad  fields.  Standards,  both  as 
to  general  education  and  specialized 
preparation  can  only  be  determined 
through  the  cooperative  study  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned. 

b.  Accrediting  bodies  should  make  and 
enforce  similar  requirements.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  should  scrutinize  with  special 
care  the  assignments  of  high  school 
teachers,  and  especially  beginning  teach¬ 
ers,  so  as  to  keep  at  a  minimum  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  and  heterogeneity  of  fields  or 
subjects  assigned  to  individual  teachers 
or  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  areas  for 
which  they  are  inadequately  prepared. 

c.  Certificating  and  accrediting  re¬ 
quirements  with  regard  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  high  school  teachers  should  be 
stated  in  terms  of  levels  of  understand¬ 


ing  to  be  attained  by  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  or  teachers  in  service  and  as  little  as 
possible  in  terms  of  the  routes  by  which 
these  levels  are  reached. 

■  4.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 

Learned  societies,  in  order  to  protect 
their  own  immediate  interests  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  American  high  school, 
have  a  responsibility  for  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  search  for  better  solutions  of 
the  problems  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

a.  These  organizations  should  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  defining  the  make-up 
of  the  broad  fields  within  which  their 
own  subjects  should  be  included.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  physics  and 
mathematics  are  inseparably  related  and 
together  might  be  regarded  as  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  field.  It  is  not  as  clear 
that  chemistry,  geology  and  astronomy 
should  be  added  to  constitute  a  field  of 
“physical  science  and  methematics.” 
The  determination  of  what  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  broad  fields  in  which  a  high 
school  teacher  should  be  prepared  should 
be  arrived  at  through  cooperative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  several  learned  socie¬ 
ties  concerned  and  in  the  light  of  all 
available  data  concerning  the  high 
school.  The  learned  societies  must  also 
contribute  to  defining  which  of  these 
fields  are  sufficiently  related  to  justify 
their  combination  in  the  preparation  and 
assignment  of  high  school  teachers. 

b.  A  further  responsibility  of  the 
learned  societies,  even  more  seriously 
neglected,  is  that  of  determining  how 
their  special  fields  can  best  contribute 
to  the  general  education  of  all.  In  the 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers  the 
need  for  better  general  education  is 
urgent. 

These  recommendations  imply  open- 
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minded  study  of  the  high  school  as  a 
major  American  institution,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  the  problems  of  its 
teachers  and  administrators,  and  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  collaborate  with  those  who  have 
made  the  study  of  the  secondary  school 
their  professional  career.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  would  lead  to  wider  recognition 
that  the  organization  and  presentation 
of  subject-matter  for  prospective  high 
school  teachers  should  differ  in  many 
respects  from  its  organization  and  pres¬ 
entation  for  prospective  research  spe¬ 
cialists. 

C.  FINAL  RECOMMENDATION 

The  foregoing  pages  have  indicated 
how  complex  is  the  problem  of  correct¬ 
ing  present  inadequacies  in  the  subject- 
matter  preparation  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers.  Specific  steps  have  been  described 
which  should  be  taken  by  high  school 
administrators,  by  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  by  certificating  bodies  and  accred¬ 
iting  agencies,  and  by  the  learned  socie¬ 
ties.  But  the  findings  of  this  report  have 
also  demonstrated  that  these  steps  will 
not  be  adequate  unless  provision  is  also 
made  for  a  cooperative  attack  by  all  the 
agencies  concerned.  Accordingly  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  this  coordinated 
and  cooperative  attack  on  the  problem,  it 


is  the  final  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Subject-Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  that 
the  North  Central  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  accrediting  bodies 
within  its  territory,  with  certificating 
boards,  and  with  respesentatives  of  the 
several  learned  societies  proceed  at  once 
to  re-study  and  revise  its  accrediting 
regulations  which  relate  to  the  problem 
of  insuring  better  prepared  teachers  for 
the  high  schools.  To  this  end  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association,  in  conference 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Subject- 
Matter  Preparation  of  Teachers,  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  for  presentation  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  April, 
1938,  for  such  a  coordinated  and  co¬ 
operative  re-study  and  revision  of  its 
accrediting  regulations  as  is  herein  pro¬ 
posed. 

Signed: 

Thomas  E.  Benner 
Thomas  M.  Deam 
Harl  R.  Douglass 
Carl  G.  F.  Franzen 
Willum  S.  Gray 
Henry  H.  Hagen 
DeWitt  S.  Morgan 
Mathew  H.  Willing 
Oliver  O.  Young 
Frank  E.  Henzlik, 

Chairman 


PART  II.  SUMMARY  OF  STUDIES  MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 


This  part  of  the  report  presents  brief 
accounts  of  various  studies  made  by  the 
Committee,  the  results  of  which  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  conclusions,  generali¬ 
zations,  suggestions,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Committee  in  the 
various  sections  of  Part  I.  The  studies 
summarized  in  Part  II  relate  to:  (a) 
teaching  combinations,  {b)  subject-mat¬ 
ter  preparation  of  high  school  teachers, 
(c)  variations  in  teacher  certification  re¬ 


quirements  for  the  subject-matter  prep¬ 
aration  of  secondary-school  teachers,  (</) 
curriculum  trends  in  secondary  schools, 
(e)  recent  changes  in  the  academic  cur- 
riculums  for  secondary-school  teachers, 
(/)  factors  contributing  to  teaching  suc¬ 
cess,  (g)  desirable  types  of  preparation 
for  prospective  teachers  with  respect 
both  to  general  education  and  to  fields 
of  specialization,  and  (A)  teacher  reac¬ 
tion  to  their  subject-matter  preparation. 
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Section  A.  Teaching  Combinations 
Edward  F.  Potthoft,  University  of  Illinois 


This  section  of  the  report  sumnurizes 
the  results  of  certain  studies  made  for 
the  Committee  on  various  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  teaching  combinations.  For 
the  complete  reports  of  these  studies  see: 

I.  “Reports  Relating  to  the  General  and 
Specialized  Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers — II.  Further  Intro¬ 
ductory  Statements’*  (Thomas  E.  Benner), 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  X 
(October,  1935),  320-34. 

3.  “What  Combinations  of  Subjects  Con¬ 
stitute  the  Teaching  Load  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers,”  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  X  (October,  1935),  237-44. 

3.  “Special  Problems  Relating  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Sections  Taught,”  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  Quarterly,  XI  (January,  1937), 
288-95. 

4.  “Summary  of  Studies  Pertaining  to  the 
Combinations  of  Subjects  Taught  by  High 
School  Teachers”  (mimeographed),  1935,  pp.  9. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  ^ 

1.  A  Study  of  instructional  loads  at  the 
high  school  level  indicates  that  in  most 
schools,  even  in  relatively  large  ones,  not 
enough  classes  are  taught  in  some  sub¬ 
jects  to  make  a  full  load  for  one  teacher. 
The  number  of  classes  taught  in  any  one 
subject  is  frequently  so  small  that  two, 
three,  and  even  four  subjects  must  be 
assigned  to  the  same  teacher  in  order  to 
arrive  at  full  instructional  loads. 

2.  Numerous  studies  show  that  con¬ 
ditions  with  respect  to  teaching  combina¬ 
tions  can  only  be  described  as  chaotic. 
In  any  one  state  there  is  found  a  very 
large  number  of  combinations,  most  of 
which  occur  only  infrequently,  few  of 
which  have  become  standardized,  and 
many  of  which  bring  together  subjects 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  relation- 

I  The  statistical  data  for  this  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  were  made  available  through  the  courtesy 
and  cooperation  of  the  High  School  Visitor’s 
Office  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


ships  which  they  bear  to  one  another.  I 

3.  The  number  and  variety  of  subject  1 
combinations  result  partly  from  the  fact  | 
that  the  classes  in  any  one  high  school  I 
in  a  given  field  of  subject  matter,  such 

as  mathematics  or  English,  are  often 
scattered  among  an  excessively  large 
number  of  teachers  rather  than  concen¬ 
trated  as  far  as  possible  under  one  | 
teacher.  Such  scattering  occurs  even  I 
when  the  total  number  of  classes  rep-  I 
resents  no  more  than  one  teaching  load.  | 
It  occurs,  in  many  schools,  in  more  than  I 
one  held.  I 

4.  An  examination  of  high-school  pro-  | 

grams  of  studies  shows,  first,  that  schools  1 
vary  greatly  with  respect  to  the  particu-  I 
lar  subjects,  and  even  with  respect  to  | 
the  broad  fields,  included  in  their  offer-  I 
ings,  and  second,  that,  as  indicated  by  | 
the  subjects  taught,  many  schools  are 
greatly  in  need  of  an  enriched  curricu-  | 
lum.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  I 
teaching  combinations  are  closely  asso-  I 
dated  with  the  variations  in  programs  of  I 
studies,  and  any  effort  to  bring  about  | 
enrichment  of  the  offering  is  intimately  I 
related  to  the  problem  of  standardizing  ^ 
and  simplifying  the  combinations  of  sub-  | 
jects  assigned  to  teachers.  I 

5.  In  general,  the  situation  at  pres¬ 
ent  exhibits  almost  a  total  lack  of  any 
commonly  employed  guiding  principles 
for  determining  the  combinations  of  sub¬ 
jects  that  shall  be  set  up.  Present-day 
practice  reveals  a  great  need  for  consid¬ 
ering  the  relationships  existing  among 
subjects  that  might  be  combined,  and 
for  standardizing  and  simplifying  ex¬ 
isting  combinations.  Until  this  need  is 
met  there  will  continue  to  exist  many 
combinations  for  which  few  if  any  well- 
qualified  teachers  can  ever  be  made 
available. 
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A.  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  LOAD  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

A  statistical  study  was  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  teaching 
load  in  the  various  high-school  subjects 
in  schools  of  different  sizes.  The  data 
used  are  for  the  year  1934-35,  and  are 


based  upon  a  total  of  728  schools,  all  of 
which  were  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  These  schools  were 
selected  at  random  from  all  of  the  twenty 
states  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
Association  and  represent  twenty-eight 
per  cent  of  all  secondary  schools  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  Association.  The  distribution 


TABLE  I 


For  Accredited  Public  Four-Year  High  Schools,  the  Inter-Quartile  Range 
(Middle  50  Per  Cent)  of  the  Total  Number  of  Classes 
Organued  in  Each  Subject 


Subject 


In'tlr-Quartile  Range  of  the  Total  Number  of 
Classes  in  Schools  Having  the  Indicated  Number 
OF  Teachers  on  the  Staff 


3-S 

tchrs 

6-10 

tchrs 

ii-iS 

tchrs 

16-20 

tchrs 

21-30 

tchrs 

31-SO 

tchrs 

51-100 

tchrs 

Agriculture  . 

1-3 

2-3 

2-4 

2-4 

«-3 

3-4 

4-10 

Art  . 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

1-3 

3-5 

5-12 

Biology  . 

I-Z 

1-2 

2-3 

2-4 

3-6 

6-10 

8 — 14 

Bookkeeping  . 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

2-3 

2-5 

4-6 

6-10 

Botany  . 

I 

l-I 

1-2 

1-4 

1-2 

1-5 

4-7 

Chemistry  . 

I-I 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

2-4 

2-5 

4-8 

Civics  . 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

2-3 

2-6 

3-10 

S-io 

Commercial  Arithmetic  . . 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

3-5 

1-7 

Commercial  Geography  . . 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

2-4 

2-6 

Economics  . 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

I-I 

1-2 

2-3 

1-3 

English  . 

4-S 

5-8 

10-13 

15-19 

18-28 

32-46 

59-68 

French  . 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

2-3 

2-9 

6-10 

General  Science  . 

1-2 

1-3 

2-4 

3-5 

3-7 

3-10 

8-19 

Geography  . 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

2-2 

1-4 

1-3 

2—6 

German  . 

I-I 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

2-4 

3-6 

History  . 

2-3 

3-4 

4-6 

6-10 

8-14 

15-23 

22-36 

Home  Economics  . 

1-3 

2-4 

3-S 

4—6 

5-9 

6-1 1 

9-18 

Industrial  Education  .... 

1-2 

2-3 

3-5 

4-6 

4-10 

11-18 

16-27 

Journalism  . 

1-1 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

1-3 

1-2 

1-4 

Latin  . 

1-2 

2-3 

2-4 

3-5 

5-8 

8-10 

8-16 

Mathematics  . 

2-4 

4-S 

6-8 

8-12 

12-1S 

17-28 

30-39 

Music  . 

1-2 

1-3 

2-4 

2-5 

2-6 

3-8 

6-14 

Other  Commercial  . 

1-2 

i-S 

i-S 

2-5 

2-7 

2-14 

8-16 

Physical  Education  . 

I-I 

1-3 

2-5 

3-6 

5-8 

10-12 

8^25 

Physical  Geography  . 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

4-5 

3-3 

3-4 

2-5 

Physics  . 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

2-4 

3-6 

Phvsiology . 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-4 

2-5 

I-IO 

Psychology  . 

I-I 

1-3 

I-I 

I-I 

i-i 

I-I 

1-2 

Sociology  . 

I-I 

I-I 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

1-3 

1-3 

Spanish  . 

2-2 

1-3 

1-4 

2-4 

2-5 

3-5 

6-13 

Speech  . 

I-I 

I-I 

1-2 

1-2 

1-3 

2-5 

2-4 

Stenography  . 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

2-3 

3-.'? 

5-6 

8-13 

Typing  . 

2-3 

2-4 

3-4 

3-5 

3-6 

6-7 

7-16 

Zoology  . 

I 

I-I 

1-2 

1-2 

1-4 

2-5 

8-10 

Total  Number  of 

Schools  of  Each  Size... 

77 

34S 

141 

67 

42 

24 

32 

Read’.  Of  the  schools  which  had  from  three  to  five  teachers  on  the  staff  and  offered 
agriculture,  the  middle  fifty  per  cent  had  organized  from  one  to  three  classes  in  this 
subject.  In  other  words,  one-fourth  of  these  schools  had  only  one  class  in  this  subject, 
and  one-fourth  had  three  classes  or  more  in  this  subject. 
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of  the  schools  according  to  the  number 
of  teachers  on  the  staff  is  indicated  at 
the  bottom  of  Table  I,  which  presents 
the  data  for  the  study. 

The  data  contained  in  the  table  may 
be  explained  most  easily  by  taking  a 
single  item  as  an  illustration.  Opposite 
the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the  column 
for  schools  having  from  three  to  five 
teachers  on  the  staff  we  find  the  notation 
1-3.  This  means:  (a)  that  of  those 
schools  which  had  from  three  to  five 
teachers  on  the  staff  and  which  taught 
agriculture,  one-fourth  (the  lower  quar¬ 
ter  or  quartile)  had  a  total  of  only  one 
class  (the  first  number  of  the  pair  in  the 
notation  from  the  table)  in  this  subject; 
and  (b)  that  one-fourth  (the  upper 
quartile)  of  these  schools  had  a  total  of 
three  (the  second  number  of  the  pair)  or 
more  classes  in  this  subject.  In  other 
words,  the  two  numbers  represent  the 
range  of  the  number  of  classes  taught  in 
agriculture  in  the  middle  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  schools,  that  is,  the  inter-quartile 
range. 

The  numbers  of  classes  which  consti¬ 
tute  any  given  inter-quartile  range  in 
Table  I  may  easily  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  one  full-time 
teaching  load  which  such  classes  repre¬ 
sent  by  assuming  that  five  classes  would 
be  a  normal  teaching  load  for  one  teacher 
in  all  subjects  except  for  agriculture,  bi¬ 
ology,  botany,  chemistry,  general  sci¬ 
ence,  home  economics,  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  physics,  and  zoology,  in  which  cases 
only  four  classes  should  be  regarded  as 
a  full  teaching  load.  Thus  each  inter¬ 
quartile  range  may,  if  desired,  be  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  proportion  or  per  cent 
of  one  full  teaching  load. 

A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  instructional  load  required  to 
teach  the  classes  offered  in  the  thirty- 
four  subjects  is,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
likely  to  exceed  one  full-time  teaching 


load  in  schools  having  less  than  twenty- 
one  teachers  on  the  staff,  and  that  even 
in  many  of  the  schools  of  larger  sizes 
less  than  one  full-time  teacher  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  numerous  subjects. 
When  it  is  pointed  out  that  over  sev¬ 
enty-eight  per  cent  of  all  high-schools 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  have  less  than  twenty-one  teachers 
on  the  staff,  and  that  sixty-nine  per  cent 
have  less  than  sixteen,  the  data  in  Table 
I  become  especially  significant.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  appears  that  two,  three,  and  even 
four  subjects  must  be  assigned  to  the 
same  teacher  in  order  to  arive  at  full 
instructional  loads.  This  fact  raises  very 
pointedly  the  question  as  to  how  teach¬ 
ers  can  adequately  be  prepared  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  subjects  to  qualify  them 
for  full-time  teaching  programs. 

B.  THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  SUBJECTS 
NOW  ASSIGNED  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 


In  view  of  the  data  just  presented,  the 
question  arises  as  to  just  what  particular 
subjects  are  now  combined  for  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  same  teacher.  A  study  of  a 
group  of  approximately  3,500  teachers 
in  Illinois  showed  that  they  were  offer¬ 
ing  instruction  in  more  than  700  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  of  subjects;  in  other 
words,  the  average  number  of  teachers 
assigned  to  any  one  combination  was 
five.  Many  of  the  combinations  are  so 
unusual  and  so  infrequent  that  few,  if 
any,  well-qualified  teachers  will  ever  be 
available  for  them.  No  program  of 
teacher  training  can  hope  to  supply  the 
demand  which  they  represent. 

The  study  under  consideration  per¬ 
tains  to  the  combinations  of  subjects 
taught  during  the  year  1931-32  by 
3,490  teachers  in  the  525  accredited  pub¬ 
lic  four-year  high  schools  in  Illinois 
having  no  more  than  twenty  teachers 
on  the  staff.  The  data  were  restricted  to 
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schools  of  this  size  because,  first,  condi¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  subject  combina¬ 
tions  are  most  unsatisfactory  in  the 
relatively  small  schools,  and  second,  in¬ 
experienced  teachers  are  not  likely  to 
find  their  first  positions  in  larger  schools. 
Furthermore,  schools  of  this  size  consti¬ 
tute  eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  accred- 


tions  was  assigned  only  to  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  teachers  in  this  group  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  687  of  the  716 
combinations  were  taught  by  not  more 
than  twenty  teachers  each.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  assigned  to  these  687 
combinations,  however,  represented  for¬ 
ty-four  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  of 


TABLE  II 


Combinations  of  Subjects  Taught  by  3490  Teachers  Distributed  According  to  the 
Number  of  Subjects  in  the  Combination  and  the  Number  of 
Teachers  Assigned  to  the  Combination 


Number  of 
Teachers 
.\ssigned  to 
iHE  Combination 

Number  of  Combinations 
Consisting  of 

Total 

Combinations 

Total 

Teachers 

One 

subject 

Two 

subjects 

Three 

subjects' 

Four 

subjects 

Five  to 
eight 
subjects 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

I 

3 

45 

177 

162 

60 

447 

62.6 

447 

12.8 

2-3 

3 

38 

68  ' 

23 

2 

134 

18.7 

314 

Q.O 

4-S 

2 

17 

28 

2 

49 

6.8 

2II 

6.0 

6-10 

2 

21 

13  1 

36 

50 

260 

74 

II-IO 

2 

12 

7  1 

21 

2.9 

313 

9.0 

21-40 

2 

12 

2  1 

16 

2.2 

439 

12.6 

41-100 

3 

4 

1 

7 

1.0 

439 

12.6 

IOI-334 

4 

2 

1 

6 

.8 

1067 

30.6 

Total  Combi- 

nations  Number 

21 

151 

295 

187 

Per  Cent 

2.9 

21.1 

41-2 

26.1 

100.0 

Total  Teachers 

1 

Number 

1096 

1412 

695  1 

223 

64 

... 

3490 

Per  Cent 

31-4 

40.5 

199 ! 

1 

6.4 

1.8 

100.0 

Read:  Of  the  3490  teachers  1412  or  40.5  per  cent  were  teaching  combinations  made  up  of  two 
subjects  (third  column).  These  1412  teachers  were  teaching  a  total  of  151  such  combinations,  which 
represented  21.1  per  cent  of  the  total  of  716.  Of  these  151  combinations,  45  were  taught  by  only  a 
single  teachers  each,  38  were  taught  by  a  total  of  either  two  or  three  teachers  each,  etc. 


ited  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  term 
“subject”  was  used  to  refer  not  to  spe¬ 
cific  courses  but  to  units  which  corre¬ 
spond,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  to  the 
departments  and  divisions  of  instruction 
found  in  colleges  and  universities.* 

Table  II  shows  that  the  3,490  teach¬ 
ers  included  in  this  study  were  offering 
instruction  in  a  total  of  716  different 
combinations  of  subjects.  That,  with  few 
exceptions,  any  one  of  these  combina- 

1  See  Table  III  for  the  complete  list  of  twenty- 
nine  subjects. 


3,490  teachers.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  716  combinations  consisted  of 
three  or  more  subjects,  twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  having  been  as¬ 
signed  to  combinations  of  these  sizes. 
The  first  part  of  Table  III  presents  the 
data  relative  to  the  size  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  taught  by  the  teachers  of  each  sub¬ 
ject. 

An  analysis  of  the  combinations 
showed  that  most  of  the  twenty-nine 
subjects  were  combined  with  a  large 
number  of  others.  Thus  it  may  be  noted 
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from  the  second  part  of  Table  III  that 
all  but  eight  of  the  subjects  were  com¬ 
bined  with  twenty  or  more  others,  and 
nine  were  combined  with  twenty-five  or 
more  others.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
combinations  brought  together  subjects 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  relation¬ 
ships  existing  among  them,  the  same 


teacher  frequently  teaching  subjects  that 
were  totally  unrelated. 

Similar  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
combinations  of  subjects  taught  by  high 
school  teachers  have  been  revealed  by 
studies  made  in  other  states.  A  review 
of  forty-six  such  investigations,  which 
includes  studies  of  twenty-one  different 


TABLE  III 

For  Each  or  Twenty-nine  Subjects:  (a)  the  Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Teachers 
OF  THE  Subjects  According  to  the  Nitmber  of  Subjects  in  Their  Teaching  Combinations; 
(6) THE  Total  Number  of  Teachers  of  the  Subject;  (c)  the  Total  Number  or  Combina¬ 
tions  Taught  by  the  Teachers  of  the  Subject;  (d)  the  Number  or  Other  Subjects  with 
Which  the  Subject  Was  Combined;  and  (e)  the  Ratio  or  Teachers  to 
Combinations  for  the  Subject. 


Per  Cent  of  Teachers  of  Sub¬ 
ject  Having  Indicated  Number 
of  Subjects  in  Their 
Combinations 


Data  for  Each  Subject  as  to: 


Total  No. 


-r  •  1  V  Ratio  of 

Total  \o.  Other  teachers 
of  Combi-  Sublets  to  Combi¬ 
nations  Combined  „gtion 
With 


Read:  Of  the  203  teachers  of  Agriculture,  45.8  per  cent  were  teaching  a  combination  consisting  of 
only  one  subject,  that  is.  Agriculture  alone;  36.0  per  cent  had  combinations  consisting  of  two  subjects, 
that  is.  Agriculture  and  one  other,  etc.  These  203  teachers  had  been  assigned  to  a  total  of  forty-five 
Afferent  combinations  and  were  teaching  in  seventeen  subjects  in  addition  to  Agriculture.  There  were, 
on  the  average,  4.5  teachers  for  every  combination  in  the  case  of  this  subject. 
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states,  a  study  of  the  southern  states, 
and  two  national  studies,  revealed:  (a) 
that  the  total  number  of  teaching  com¬ 
binations  found  in  any  one  state  is  very 
large,  the  number  running  well  above 
one  thousand  in  one  state;  (b)  that 
many  of  the  combinations  occur  very  in¬ 
frequently,  the  number  of  such  combina¬ 


tions  for  which  few  if  any  well-qualified 
teachers  can  ever  be  made  available.  As 
a  consequence,  when  vacancies  on  a  high- 
school  staff  are  to  be  filled,  the  list  of 
applicants  who  possess  even  the  mini¬ 
mum  subject-matter  qualifications  in 
each  subject  in  the  combination  may  be 
very  small  indeed;  all  of  the  generally 


TABLE  IV 


The  Extent  to  Which  the  Classes  Taught  in  Certain  Fields  in  Two  Hundred  High 
Schools  Were  Concentrated  under  a  Minimum  Number  of  Teachers.*  Only  Schools 
Which  Taught  Two  or  More  Classes  in  the  Field  Are  Included  in  the  Table 


Field 

Number  op  Schools  Requiring 
One  Teacher  That  Assigned 
THE  Classes  to: 

Number  op  Schools  Re¬ 
quiring  Two  Teachers 
That  Assigned  the 
Classes  to: 

Total 
Number  op 
Teachers 

K 

o| 

S 

H 

Three 

Teachers 

Four 

Teachers 

Total 

Two 

Teachers 

M  u 

H  S 
f- 

.1 

u.  S 

0 

H 

Used 

Required 

English . 

71 

49 

8 

3 

131 

S3 

IS 

I 

69 

360 

269 

Mathematics  .... 

131 

S2 

I 

0 

184 

9 

4 

0 

13 

268 

210 

Sodal  Studies  . . . 

79 

67 

21 

I 

168 

14 

13 

3 

29 

3S6 

226 

History  . 

124 

61 

s 

0 

190 

2 

3 

0 

4 

271 

198 

All  Science  . 

S7 

81 

23 

I 

162 

16 

II 

3 

30 

369 

332 

Physical  Science.. 

S9 

77 

9 

0 

I4S 

2 

3 

0 

4 

2  SO 

IS3 

Biological  Science 

38 

24 

0 

0 

62 

I 

0 

0 

1 

88 

64 

*  Five  classes  were  regarded  as  a  normal  load  for  one  teacher  in  all  of  these  fields  except  science, 
where  four  classes  were  used  as  the  standard. 


Read:  Of  the  two  hundred  schools  13 1  required  only  one  teacher  for  all  classes  taught  in  English. 
Of  these  13 1  schools,  71  assigned  the  classes  to  one  teacher,  49  assigned  them  to  two  teachers,  etc. 
The  last  two  columns  show  that  there  were  360  teachers  in  these  schools  who  were  teaching  English 
whereas  only  269  would  have  been  required  if  the  classes  had  been  concentrated  in  each  school  under 
the  minimum  number  of  teachers  necessary. 


lions  being  so  large  as  to  affect  very 
considerable  proportions  of  teachers; 
(c)  that  very  few  of  the  combinations 
have  a  high  frequency  of  occurrence, 
standardized  combinations  being  either 
non-existent  or  surprisingly  small  in 
number;  and  (d)  that  many  combina¬ 
tions  bring  together  subjects  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  the  relationship  existing 
among  them,  unrelated  subjects  being 
combined  more  often,  in  some  states, 
than  were  related  ones. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inescapable  that  the  conditions 
with  respect  to  teaching  combinations 
are  chaotic.  There  are  many  combina- 


desirable  candidates  may  be  eliminated 
from  consideration,  and  the  selection 
may  have  to  be  made  from  a  group  none 
of  whom  is  well  qualified  in  any  respect 
other  than  minimum  preparation  in  each 
subject  of  an  absurd  teaching  combina¬ 
tion.  The  situation  clearly  demands  that 
some  attempt  be  made  to  standardize 
and  to  simplify  the  combinations  of 
subjects  now  assigned  to  teachers. 

C.  THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CLASSES  IN  THE 

SAME  FIELD  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 

Although  a  high  school  may  have  sev¬ 
eral  classes  in  any  single  subject  or  field, 
such  classes  may  not  all  be  assigned  to 
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the  same  teacher,  even  though  they  rep¬ 
resent  no  more  than  one  teaching  load. 
A  study  of  this  matter  employed  data 
for  the  year  1933-34  for  a  random 
sampling  of  two  hundred  accredited  high 
schools  in  Illinois  which  had  no  more 
than  ten  teachers  on  the  staff.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  presented  in  Table  IV.  The 
field  of  social  studies  includes  history, 
civics,  economics,  geography,  sociology, 
and  elementary  social  science  or  com¬ 
munity  civics;  English  includes  speech 
in  addition  to  courses  entitled  English.* 

It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  the 
classes  in  each  of  the  fields  listed  were 
scattered,  in  many  of  the  schools,  among 
an  excessively  large  number  of  members 
of  the  teaching  staff.  This  practice  was 
followed  not  only  in  the  broader  fields 
but  even  in  the  more  narrow  divisions 
of  mathematics  and  history.  Data  not 
presented  here  show  that  many  schools 
exhibited  a  scattering  of  classes  not  only 
in  one  of  these  fields  but  in  two  or  more 
of  them.  Studies  made  in  a  number  of 
other  states  reveal  similar  conditions. 

The  practice  of  scattering  the  classes 
in  any  one  subject  or  field  among  an 
excessive  number  of  teachers  increases, 
of  course,  the  number  and  variety  of 
subject  combinations.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  chaos  noted  in  the  preceding 
section  with  respect  to  such  combina¬ 
tions  may  be  attributed  to  the  failure 
to  concentrate  classes  in  the  same  field 
as  far  as  possible  under  one  teacher.  ‘ 

The  practice  of  scattering  classes  can 
often  be  easily  avoided.  It  is,  however, 
frequently  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  the  teachers  on  the  staff 
of  a  school  is  qualified  to  offer  instruc¬ 
tion  in  every  aspect  of  such  a  broad 
field  as  social  studies  or  physical  science, 
or  even  in  a  single  department,  such  as 
English  or  History.  Many  teachers  are 

1  This  organization  of  subjects  into  fields  was 
adopted  merely  for  purposes  of  this  study  and 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  most  desirable 
one  for  use  in  practice. 


trained  in  only  one  or  two  aspects  of  I 
such  a  field  since  the  standards  for  the  I 
accrediting  of  high-schools  frequently  f 
permit  such  limited  training.  Then,  if  | 
there  is  no  teacher  in  a  school  who  is  I 
qualified  for  all  of  the  courses  offered 
in  a  given  field,  certain  of  the  courses 
may  be  assigned  to  one  teacher  and 
others  to  another.  It  should  be  noted 
that  if  teachers  were  trained  in  every 
aspect  of  a  broad  field  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  concentrate  all  classes  in  that 
field  under  a  minimum  number  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  thereby  to  relieve  to  a  consid-  ! 
erable  degree  the  unsatisfactory  condi-  ; 
tions  with  respect  to  subject  combina¬ 
tions.  i 

D.  HIGH-SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDIES  j 

.An  analysis  of  the  programs  of  studies  I 
of  the  two  hundred  high  schools  in¬ 
cluded  in  Table  IV  shows  a  great  deal  of 
diversity  among  these  schools  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  curricular  offering.  When  I 
the  subjects  taught  in  these  schools  were  |i 
classified  into  thirteen  broad  fields  it  was  I 
found  that  each  school  offered  courses  j 
in  from  five  to  twelve  of  these  fields.  The 
total  number  of  different  combinations 
of  fields  found  in  these  two  hundred 
schools  was  seventy-three,  representing, 
therefore,  slightly  less  than  three  schools 
per  combination. 

Table  V  presents  the  distribution  of 
these  seventy-three  combinations.  It 
shows  that  none  of  the  combinations  had 
a  high  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  that 
the  large  majority  of  them  occurred  only 
very  infrequently.  The  infrequently  oc¬ 
curring  combinations,  however,  were  so 
numerous  that  the  total  number  of 
schools  in  which  they  were  found  was 
large.  Thus,  sixty-two  combinations  oc¬ 
curred  in  less  than  six  schools  each,  but 
together  they  occurred  in  less  than  six 
schools  each,  but  together  they  occurred 
in  more  than  half  of  the  total  of  two 
hundred  schools. 
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Data  similar  to  those  for  the  broad 
fields  are  shown  for  the  same  schools  for 
the  sciences  only  in  Table  VI.  The  two 
hundred  schools  offered  eight  different 
science  subjects,  each  school  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  from  one  to  six  sciences.  In 
general,  these  schools  show  a  great  varia¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  science  offering. 


enough  classes  in  more  than  a  very  few 
subjects,  if  any,  to  occupy  the  full  time 
of  any  one  teacher.  Consequently  com¬ 
binations  of  subjects  had  to  be  made, 
but  because  of  the  variations  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  from  school  to  school,  any  one 
subject  would  be  placed  in  a  certain 
combination  in  one  school  and  in  dif- 


TABLE  V 

The  Comblnations  or  Subject-Matter  Fields  Found  in  Two  Hundred  High  Schools 
Distributed  According  to  the  Number  of  Fields  Comprising  Each  Combination 
AND  THE  Number  of  Schools  in  Which  It  Occurred  * 


Number  of 

Number  of  Combinations 
Consisting  of 

Total 

Combin¬ 

ations 

Number  of 
Schools  With 
Combination  op 
Each  Frequency 

Schools  Having 

the  Combination 

Five 

Fields 

bu 

Ss 

Ie 

Eight 

Fields 

Nine 

Fields 

e  1/) 

V  lA 
.^"8 

S'- 

flSu. 

I 

1 

3 

II 

B 

7 

3 

n 

Ba 

38 

2-3 

0 

0 

I 

■1 

3 

3 

H 

SI 

4-S 

X 

2 

0 

■I 

0 

0 

H 

B9 

17 

6-10 

0 

0 

3 

mm 

B 

8 

S7 

11-13 

0 

I 

1 

n 

B 

B 

■1 

B 

3 

37 

Total  Combinations 

2 

s 

IB 

D 

D 

D 

6 

■ 

73 

Number  of  Schools 
with  Combinations 

s 

31 

45 

42 

so 

26 

10 

■ 

|H 

200 

of  Each  Size 

B 

Read:  Of  the  total  of  73  combinations  found  in  the  200  schools,  20  were  found  in  only  two 
or  three  schools  each  (second  row).  Of  these  20  combinations,  one  consisted  of  seven  fields,  six  of 
eight  fields  each  and  so  on.  The  last  column  shows  that  these  20  combinations  were  found  in  a  total 
of  SI  schools.  The  last  two  rows  show  that  there  were  two  combinations  which  consisted  of  five 
fields  each,  these  two  appearing  in  a  total  of  five  schools,  etc. 

*  The  fields  include  agriculture,  art,  commercial  subjects,  English,  home  economics,  industrial 
arts,  Latin,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  music,  physical  education,  social  studies,  and  sciences. 


except  that  one  combination  of  sciences 
occurred  with  a  relatively  high  fre¬ 
quency.  Similar  results  were  found  when 
the  combinations  of  courses  offered  in 
each  of  the  schools  in  the  fields  of  the 
social  studies  and  commercial  subjects 
were  analyzed.  In  general,  these  schools 
exhibited  much  lack  of  uniformity  with 
reflect  to  the  offerings  provided  in  the 
programs  of  studies. 

The  bearing  of  these  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  offerings  of  high  schools 
upon  the  problem  of  subject  combina¬ 
tions  is  clear.  Most  of  the  schools  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  study  had  not  organized 


ferent  combinations  in  other  schools. 
Thus  the  lack  of  uniformity  among 
schools  with  respect  to  the  offering  ac¬ 
counts  in  part  for  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  subject  combinations  now  in 
existence. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  diversity  of  programs  of 
studies,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
may  be  raised  also  the  problem  of  en¬ 
richment  of  the  offering  found  in  many 
schools.  Of  the  two  hundred  schools 
included  in  this  study,  only  two  offered 
any  work  whatsoever  in  art,  only  forty- 
one  had  courses  in  industrial  arts,  and 
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only  seventy  offered  opportunity  for 
study  in  the  field  of  music.  Seventy- 
nine  of  these  schools  offered  no  courses 
at  all  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  one 
hundred  fifty-two  were  not  offering  any 
modem  foreign  language,  and  forty-one 
taught  none  of  the  social  studies  other 
than  history.  Such  poverty-stricken  con- 


to  the  same  schools  included  in  Table 
I,  shows  that  of  the  sciences,  botany, 
zoology,  and  physical  geography  are  in¬ 
frequently  offered  even  among  the  larger 
schools.  These  subjects,  or  at  least  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  them  are,  however,  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  broader  courses  in 
biology,  or  general  science,  both  of  which 


TABLE  VI 

The  Combinations  of  Science  Subjects  Found  in  Two  Hundred  High  Schools  Distributed 
According  to  the  Number  of  Subjects  Comprising  Each  Combination  and  the 
Number  of  Schools  in  Which  tt  Occurred.*  (The  Table  Is  Based  upon 
THE  Offering  of  Both  Semesters.) 


Number  op 

Schools  Having 
the  Combination 

Number  of  Combinations 

Consisting  of 

Total 

Combin¬ 

ations 

p 

Number  OF  i 

Schools  with  = 

Combination  OP  j 

Each  Frequency  h 

One 

Subject 

Two 

Subjects 

Three 

Subjects 

Four 

Subjects 

Five 

Subjects 

Six 

Subjects 

I 

2 

2 

5 

S 

1 

15 

IS  1 

2 

4 

6 

2 

I 

IS 

36  1 

4-S 

2 

1 

2 

5 

23  1 

6-10 

Z 

1 

I 

3 

17 

I 

1 

21 

I 

I 

S9 

I 

I 

Total  Combinations 

4 

10 

IS 

10 

41 

Number  of  Schools 

[ 

of  Each  Size 

8 

sz 

109 

28 

B 

B 

Hi 

200 

1 

Read  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  V. 

*  The  science  subjects  include  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  general  science,  geology  (physical 
geography),  physiology,  physics,  and  zoology. 


ditions  of  the  curriculum  are  frequently 
due  to  a  lack  of  teachers  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  instruction  in  subjects  not 
offered.  Any  attempt  at  enriching  the 
offering  of  these  schools  would,  of  course, 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  subjects  taught  by  individual 
teachers  in  such  schools.  The  two  prob¬ 
lems  must,  therefore,  be  considered  to¬ 
gether. 

A  more  comprehensive  investigation 
of  high-school  programs  of  studies  reveals 
a  need  for  preparing  teachers  of  certain 
subjects  in  broad  fields  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  rather  than  in  limited  subdivisions 
of  such  fields.  Table  VII,  which  pertains 


are  very  generally  offered  in  schools  of 
all  sizes.  So  far  as  present  conditions  are 
concerned,  therefore,  there  is  little  justi¬ 
fication  for  preparing  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  specialists  in  any  of  these 
three  sciences,  botany,  zoology,  or  physi¬ 
cal  geography.  The  demand,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  for  teachers  with  a  broad  train¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  biological  science  or 
in  the  field  of  both  the  biological  and 
physical  sciences  in  preparation  for 
teaching  courses  in  biology  or  general 
science. 

The  data  in  Table  VII  also  indicate 
that  of  the  social  studies,  only  history 
and  civics  are  very  generally  taught,  eco- 
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nomics  being  likely  to  be  offered  only  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  many 
among  the  larger  schools  and  geography  high-school  courses  in  history  now  pro- 
and  sociology  having  high  frequencies  less  to  emphasize  the  economic  and  so- 
only  in  schools  of  the  largest  size.  In  cial  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  that 

TABLE  VII 

Showing  the  Percentages  of  Accredited  Pubuc  Four-Year  High 
Schools  in  Which  the  Subjects  Listed  Were  Taught* 


Per  Cent  of  Schools  in  Each  Size  Group  Offering 
THE  Subject 

3-5  I  6-10  ii-is  i6-ao  ai-30  31-50  si-ioo 

Teachers'  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers  Teachers 


Total  Schools 
Offering  the 
Subject 


Agnculture 


S-a 
S3 -3 

Bookkeeping  j  53.3 
1-3 

Chemistry  [  33.8 


Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Commercial 

Geography 

Economics 


General  Saence 

Geography 

German 


Economics 

Industrial 

Education 

Journalism 


Mathematics 

Music 

Other 

Commercial 


524 

72.0 

482 

66.2 

528  72-S 


Geography 


.1  I  82.1  I  90.S  I  87.S  I  96.9  I  Sio  I  70.9 

Physiology  |  16.9 

Psychology 
Sociology 


Stenography 


Total  Number 
of  Schools  of 
E^ch  Size 


Read:  Of  the  seventy-seven  schools  which  had  from  three  to  five  teachers  on  the  staff.  45. S 
per  cent  offer^  agriculture,  5.2  per  cent  offered  art,  etc. 

*  The  schools  are  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  full-time  teachers  on  the  staff. 


14.9 

17.9 
37-3 

791 

86.6 

lO.S 

26.2 

214 

S0.0 

90.S 

88.1 

4.8 

25.0 

S0.0 

54-2 

79.2 

833 

33-3 

46.9 

68.8 

S94 

90.6 

81.3 

25.0 

67 

42 

24 

32 
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courses  in  civics,  particularly  in  com-  these  subjects  should  be  trained  in  all 
munity  civics,  presume  to  deal  with  of  the  divisions  of  the  field  of  social 
many  problems  which  are  sociological  studies  rather  than  in  only  one  or  two 
in  character,  it  appears  that  teachers  of  of  them. 

Section  B.  Subject  Matter  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers* 

Harl  R.  Douglass,  University  of  Minnesota 


Introductory  note:  The  report  presented  in 
this  section  consists  of  a  review  of  the  findings 
reported  in  sixty  or  more  studies  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  college  preparation  of  high  school  teachers 
in  the  subject-matter  fields  in  which  they  are 
teaching.  It  includes  data  from  state-wide  in¬ 
vestigations  in  fourteen  states,  two  regional 
areas,  and  one  national  survey. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  premise  with  respect  to  the  objectives 
of  education  and  the  manner  in  which 
subject  matter  should  be  divided  and 
organized  for  the  purposes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  obvious  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  teachers  be  well  trained  in 
the  fields  of  knowledge  in  which  they 
work.  One  may  readily  grant  that  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  in  high  school  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  those  human  traits  which  in 
their  totality  we  call  personality  and  still 
not  be  compelled  to  yield  the  slightest 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  this  re¬ 
lationship.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
demonstrate  experimentally  or  other¬ 
wise  objectively  that  effective  teaching 
varies  with  amount  and  nature  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  teaching.  In  fact  the  few 
studies  that  have  been  made  do  not  seem 
to  establish  any  such  relationship.  It 
has  proven,  indeed,  impKJSsible  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  measure  of  teaching  success 
which  (possesses  high  validity  and  reli¬ 
ability.  Test  scores  possess  gross  limita¬ 
tions.  They  measure  but  a  part  of  the 
objectives  and  outcomes  of  instruction. 
High  test  scores  may  be  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  sacrifices  in  some  educational 
outcomes  and  possibly  may  be  obtained 
by  methods  conducive  to  undesirable 
social  outcomes  and  attitudes  towards 

1  Reprinted  from  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  X  (October,  I93S),  »3«-37. 


the  subject-matter  itself.  They  are  al¬ 
most  impossible  of  interpretation  and 
comparison  for  the  purposes  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  relative  effectiveness  of  teachers, 
unless  the  pupils  in  the  classes  of  the 
teachers  to  be  compared  have  been 
paired  on  valid  and  reliable  measures  of 
capacity  and  on  initial  status  in  the  fields 
to  be  taught.  Even  then  comparisons 
are  made  with  risk  as  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  comparability  of  the  units  of 
measurement  of  achievement. 

While  experimental  or  other  inductive 
proof  of  the  relationship  between  the 
knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  her  use¬ 
fulness  as  an  instructor  is  very  desirable, 
the  relationship  is  so  clearly  evident  as 
a  necessary  fact  supported  by  deductive 
reasoning  of  a  careful  sort  that  the  in¬ 
ability  to  verify  it  inductively  is  not 
vital. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  STUDIES  OF  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Most  studies  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  subject  they  teach  have 
been  too  crude  to  be  other  than  indica¬ 
tive  and  suggestive,  valuable  as  they 
have  been  for  those  purposes.  They  are 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

I.  The  units  employed  for  measuring 
preparation  are  not  standard.  The  data 
of  many  studies  are  in  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  having  majors  or 
minors  in  the  fields  taught  and  for  this 
reason  render  comparisons  and  conclu¬ 
sions  difficult.  Requirements  for  majors 
and  minors  vary  greatly  from  institution 
to  institution.  Either  as  undergraduates 
or  subsequent  to  graduation,  students 
elect  varying  amounts  of  work  in  their 
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major  and  minor  fields  beyond  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements. 

In  some  of  the  studies,  the  measure 
employed  was  whether  the  teacher  had 
what  was  thought  to  be  adequate  prepa¬ 
ration  in  the  field  taught  and  in  still 
others  whether  they  had  had  any  train¬ 
ing  at  all  in  the  fields.  Even  in  those 
studies  in  which  the  preparation  was 
expressed  in  the  number  of  semester  or 
quarter  hours,  as  well  as  those  in  terms 
of  majors  and  minors,  the  pattern  of 
preparation,  perhaps  as  significant  as 
amount  was  not  available  for  study. 

2.  The  units  employed  as  measures  of 
preparation  are  not  comparable.  The 
division  of  subject  matter  into  fields  for 
the  purpose  of  majors  and  minors  is  not 
done  on  a  uniform  basis  by  institutions 
educating  teachers.  In  some  institutions 
prospective  teachers  may  major  in  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  whole,  and  in  others  he  may 
major  in  “physical  science.”  In  the  ma¬ 
jority,  however,  he  may  choose  a  spe¬ 
cialized  branch  of  science,  physics  for 
example.  In  some  institutions  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  alternatives  among  these 
practices.  This  condition  exists  also  in 
the  social  studies  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  English. 

3.  The  criteria  employed  for  classi¬ 
fication  of  credits  and  for  major-minors 
are  not  uniform  among  the  studies. 

4.  The  studies  throw  no  light  on  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  are  prepared  in 
related  and  sup>porting  fields,  e.g.,  phys¬ 
ics  or  economics  for  mathematics. 

generalizations  permissible  from 

THE  AVAILABLE  STUDIES 

For  these  reasons  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  present  accurately  generalizations 
from  the  available  studies  in  specific 
quantitative  terms.  Yet  a  review  of  sixty 
odd  investigations  reveal  fairly  closely 
what  seems  to  be  definite  trends  or 
tendencies. 

I.  A  very  small  proportion,  most 


probably  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  those 
studied,  except  in  the  fields  of  physical 
education,  industrial  arts,  and  fine  arts, 
taught  only  in  fields  in  which  they  had 
a  college  major.  Earl  Anderson’s  study, 
for  example,  of  Ohio  teachers  (1933) 
revealed  that  only  16  per  cent  of  those 
majoring  in  biology  were  teaching  bi¬ 
ology  alone;  and  38  per  cent  of  biology 
majors  were  not  teaching  any  biology. 
Most  of  the  lower  figures  are  for  minor 
fields  of  subject  matter  such  as  one  of 
the  sub-divisions  of  science  or  of  the 
social  studies  for  fields  in  which  it  is 
quite  common  for  only  two  years  of  in¬ 
struction  to  be  given  as  in  the  case  of 
foreign  language. 

2.  While  the  very  large  majority  of 
teachers  did  the  majority  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  in  fields  in  which  they  had  either  a 
major  or  a  minor,  there  was  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number,  centering  around  20 
per  cent,  who  taught  one  or  more  classes 
in  which  they  have  neither  a  major  nor  a 
minor.  In  some  of  the  studies,  the  pro¬ 
portion  so  doing  in  some  fields  runs  as 
high  as  40  per  cent.  In  South  Dakota, 
a  state  of  small  high  schools,  as  reported 
by  Janes  in  1929,  53  per  cent  of  807 
teachers  in  182  schools  taught  one  or 
more  classes  in  subjects  outside  their 
major  and  minor  fields. 

3.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of 
teachers  were  teaching  one  or  more 
classes  in  fields  in  which  they  had  very 
little  or  no  college  courses.  Hutson’s 
study  ( 1924)  of  Minnesota  teachers  re¬ 
vealed  that  half  of  the  teachers  of  politi¬ 
cal  science  had  less  than  5  semester  hours 
of  college  work  in  political  science,  and 
practically  identical  conditions  existed 
with  reference  to  teachers  of  sociology 
and  eccmomics. 

Only  37  per  cent  of  the  Iowa  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects  studied  by  Philip 
(1931)  had  had  major  training  in  that 
field. 

In  Alabama,  Clifton  (1933)  found 
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that  44  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  and  22  p>er  cent  of  the 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  had  had 
no  college  courses  in  their  fields. 

4.  A  very  high  percentage  of  teachers 
in  science  and  social  studies  including 
history,  had  little  or  no  training  in  one 
or  more  branches  of  their  general  fields. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Hutson  (1925)  dis¬ 
covered  that  of  172  Minnesota  teachers 
in  social  studies,  including  history,  72 
per  cent  had  not  a  single  college  course 
in  ancient  history,  29  per  cent  had  not 
a  single  college  course  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  41  p>er  cent  had  not  a  single  college 
course  in  political  science,  45  per  cent 
had  not  a  single  college  course  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  41  i)er  cent  had  not  a  single 
college  course  in  sociology.  Only  27  per 
cent  of  these  had  any  credit  in  four  or 
more  of  the  six  fields.  Only  about  one- 
half  of  the  English  teachers  had  had  any 
courses  in  public  speaking,  less  than  half 
had  courses  in  American  literature  and 
no  more  than  one  in  four  had  college 
work  in  dramatic  interpretation. 

In  Inman’s  study  of  Iowa  teachers 
(1928)  less  than  60  per  cent  of  244 
teaching  general  science  had  any  train¬ 
ing  in  more  than  two  fields;  over  a  third 
of  the  majors  in  political  science  and 
over  two- thirds  of  these  majors  in  soci¬ 
ology  had  no  training  in  political  science. 

In  California,  Boone,  and  Pringle 
(1934)  found  that  23  of  94  teachers  of 
biological  science,  12  of  the  57  teaching 
chemistry,  and  6  of  the  23  in  physics  had 
not  so  much  as  1 2  semester  hours  in  any 
science  other  than  their  major  field. 

5.  Teachers  of  agricrdture,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  general  science,  music,  have  on 
the  average  the  greatest  amounts  of  col¬ 
lege  preparation  for  their  fields,  and 
teachers  of  physics,  manual  arts,  and 
commercial  subjects  the  least  prepara¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  subjects  range  in 
between,  English  being  well  above  the 
average,  and  history  and  manual  arts 


well  below.  In  six  studies  containing  per¬ 
tinent  data  relative  to  the  preparation 
and  to  the  training  the  median  numbers 
of  semesters  were  74.5,  60.0,  55.0,  50.0, 
45.0  and  36.3.  In  seven  of  eight  investi¬ 
gations,  the  medians  for  teachers  of 
home  economics  averaged  from  28  to 
48.  In  nine  studies  medians  for  general 
science  ranged  from  20  to  51.  In  eight 
from  English,  the  medians  ranged  from 
20.0  to  26.5. 

On  the  other  hand  in  two  studies  the 
median  semester  hours  of  preparation  of 
commercial  teachers  was  reported  as  2.4 
and  2.8,  in  no  study  higher  than  19.0, 
and  for  physics  the  medians  in  six  stud¬ 
ies  ranged  between  5.0  and  10.7.  The 
medians  for  history  teachers  in  six  sur¬ 
veys  ranged  from  9.2  to  18.5  semester 
hours  and  for  manual  arts  teachers  in 
six  studies  from  7.5  to  28.5,  though  only 
in  two  studies  did  the  median  exceed 
13-0. 

6.  The  few  pertinent  studies  avail¬ 
able,  such  as  those  by  the  National  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers  ( 1933) 
and  by  Bowden  (1930)  indicate  that 
even  when  measured  by  semester  hours 
with  no  more  definite  assurance  of  a  de¬ 
sired  content,  teachers  are  not  educated 
on  a  broad  cultural  basis. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  such 
findings  leads  in  many  directions.  Among 
the  explanations  of  the  conditions  found 
may  be  offered  the  following. 

I.  Teachers  are  not  prepared  in  the 
teacher-training  institutions  as  badly  as 
it  seems.  Investigations  of  the  minimum 
requirements  for  graduation  from  such 
schools  reveals  that  the  amounts  of 
preparation  required  are  fairly  respect¬ 
able.  They  exceed  by  a  wide  margin  the 
average  training  the  teacher  for  the  sub¬ 
jects  actually  assigned  to  her.  The  me¬ 
dian  number  of  semester  hours  required 
for  a  major  tends  to  center  around  24 
to  30  in  most  fields.  In  the  so-called 
special  fields  it  is  usually  greater  cen- 
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tering  around  35  to  40  hours  in  home 
economics,  30  to  40  hours  in  physical 
education,  and  40  to  50  in  music.  The 
minimum  requirements  vary  greatly 
from  school  to  school — e.g.  in  biology 
*5  to  55,  in  physical  education  14  to 
60,  and  in  music  18  to  80. 

2.  It  is  an  unavoidable  consequent  of 
small  schools  that  many  teachers  be  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  two  subjects,  and  that 
some  teach  three  subjects.  It  is  to  be 
expected  then  that  as  long  as  half  of  the 
high  schools  have  no  more  than  105 
pupils  and  in  many  states  the  median 
enrollment  is  no  more  than  60,  investi¬ 
gations  will  continue  to  reveal  large  per¬ 
centages  of  teachers  teaching  at  least 
one  class  in  subjects  for  which  they  are 
inadequately  prepared.  Until  the  small 
high  school  disappears  it  is  futile  to  talk 
of  legislation  or  regulation  preventing 
teachers  from  teaching  at  least  a  clasa 
or  two  in  fields  in  which  they  are  not 
adequately  prepared. 

3.  It  should  be  obvious  however,  that 
the  extent  to  which  teachers  are  assigned 
two,  three,  four  and  even  five  or  six 
subjects,  as  shown  in  the  studies  sum¬ 
marized  by  Dr.  Potthoff,  is  far  greater 
than  is  made  necessary  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  small  high  school.  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  boards  of  education  have 
been  grossly  negligent  both  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  assignment  of  teachers.  In 
the  very  large  majority  of  instances 
those  responsible  for  the  selection  and 
the  assignment  of  teachers  do  not  gather 
adequate  data  concerning  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  Rarely  do  they  ascer¬ 
tain  more  than  the  fields  in  which  the 
candidate  majored  and  minored  in  col¬ 
lege.  Usually  they  take  the  candidate’s 
word  for  that.  In  many  instances,  they 
know  only  what  subjects  the  candidate 
has  taught  and  what  she  thinks  she  can 
teach  best. 

Because  employing  officers  do  not  in¬ 
sist  upon  it,  teachers’  agencies  never,  and 


placement  bureaus  rarely,  furnish  de¬ 
tailed  data  comparable  to  a  transcript 
of  courses  taken.  In  most  instances  the 
teachers’  agency  does  not  even  have  the 
data.  This  unnecessary  loose  practice  is 
no  doubt  responsible  for  much  of  the 
maladjustment  present  in  teachers’  as¬ 
signments. 

Another  contributory  factor  is  the 
common  practice  of  permitting  teachers 
who  have  been  in  the  school  for  several 
years  to  select  from  the  classes  taught 
by  teachers  leaving  the  school,  such  as 
they  prefer  to  teach.  What  is  left  un¬ 
claimed  is  then  thrown  together,  often  a 
sort  of  crazy  quilt,  for  the  incoming  new 
teacher  or  teachers.  No  doubt  in  many 
instances  an  investigation  would  reveal 
that  the  older  teacher  has  chosen  to  take 
over  classes  in  fields  in  which  she  is  not 
competent,  in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that 
the  new  field  affords  better  opportunity 
for  financial  advancement  or  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  imagines  she  would  prefer  to 
teach  or  to  improve  herself  in  the  new 
fields. 

4.  In  interpreting  these  studies,  it 
might  well  be  supported  also  that  the 
numbers  of  hours  in  a  given  field  does 
not  furnish  an  adequate  picture  of  the 
preparation  of  a  teacher  for  teaching  in 
high  school.  There  may  even  be  a  point 
beyond  which  additional  training  in  a 
field  operates  to  widen  undesirably  the 
gap  between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 
At  any  rate  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  usefulness  of  different  college  courses 
for  the  purpose  of  training  high  school 
teachers.  For  a  teacher  of  high  school 
mathematics  the  mathematical  theory  of 
investment  is  probably  of  much  greater 
value  than  advanced  calculus  and  for  a 
teacher  of  history  a  balanced  assortment 
of  courses  is  much  more  desired  than  an 
equal  number  of  semester  hours  of  prep¬ 
aration  in  a  highly  specialized  held. 

5.  Still  another  factor  to  be  considered 
in  evaluating  data  from  these  studies  of 
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preparation  is  the  danger  in  comparing 
data  concerning  teachers  of  physics,  let 
us  say,  with  teachers  of  a  broad  field, 
let  us  say  English.  It  would  be  more 
nearly  sound  to  compare  the  training  of 
teachers  in  science  with  that  of  teachers 
in  English. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  data  of 
such  studies  as  those  reported  by  Dr. 
Potthoff,  certain  inferences  seem  clear. 

1.  Teachers  should  be  trained  in 
broader  fields  rather  than  in  narrow 
fields,  e.g.  in  history  and  social  studies 
rather  than  in  political  science  or  his¬ 
tory. 

2.  The  fields  of  specialization  should 
be  those  of  the  high  school  divisions  of 
instruction,  not  the  administrative  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  college  or  university. 

3.  The  pattern  of  preparation  of 
teachers  in  training  should  be  intelli¬ 
gently  charted  and  blanket  minimum 
prescriptions  of  so  many  semester  hours 
of  no  matter  how  badly  assorted  hours 
should  be  abandoned.  These  patterns 
should  insure  a  broad  spread  of  train¬ 
ing  in  fundamental  and  related  fields  and 
specialization  in  one  of  the  subivisions 
should  be  a  secondary  provision. 

4.  Teachers  in  training  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  one  minor  field.  If  larger  areas 
are  taken  as  the  units  of  fields  e.g.  social 
studies,  science,  etc.,  and  if  each  teacher 
is  given  a  fairly  well  rounded  cultural 
more  than  one  minor  field.  Particularly 


foundation  there  will  be  little  need  for 
is  this  true,  if  administrators  come  to 
make  the  most  intelligent  selection  and 
assignment  of  teachers. 

5.  Requirements  of  teacher  training 
curricula  should  be  such  as  will  insure 
orientation  of  teachers  in  the  great  cul¬ 
tural  and  informational  fields  regardless 
of  their  field  of  specialization  e.g.  the 
fields  of  human  affairs — social  science, 
of  natural  science,  and  of  fine  arts. 

6.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  in  terms  of  four  years  of 
college  education  for  teachers.  If  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  in  one  broad  field,  a 
fair  preparation  in  one  minor  field,  a 
well  rounded  cultural  background,  and 
adequate  professional  training  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  four  years,  five  years 
should  be  enq)loyed.  In  no  other  leading 
country  is  it  attempted  to  train  teachers 
of  secondary  schools  in  so  short  a  period. 

7.  Regional  and  accrediting  agencies 
and  institutions  should  in  the  evaluation 
and  accrediting  of  schools  place  much 
emphasis  upon  the  selection  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  teachers.  This  should  constitute 
one  of  the  major  criteria  by  which  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
school  be  judged.  To  be  sure  the  stand¬ 
ards  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  school, 
but  as  among  schools  of  a  given  size 
standards  should  be  readily  developed. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  does  not  avail 
much,  if  good  teachers  are  employed  and 
then  assigned  to  tasks  under  a  heavy 
and  unnecessary  handicap. 


Section  C.  Variations  in  Teacher  Certification  Requirements  for  the 
Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 

Cakl  G.  F.  Fkanzen,  Indiana  University 

At  the  present  time  every  state  in  the  they  are  of  the  teacher  assignments  re- 
UnicMi  has  set  up  a  system  of  teacher  ported  by  Potthoff.  These  differences  apn 
training  requirements  for  teaching  in  its  pear  in  the  academic,  or  subject-matter, 
own  public  schools.  Individual  differ-  requirements  as  well  as  in  those  that  are 
ences  are  just  as  characteristic  of  the  professional,  that  is,  courses  in  Educa- 
requirements  of  the  different  states  as  tion.  And,  as  is  to  be  expected  wherever 
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differences  exist,  the  variations  are  from 
low  to  high,  from  simple  to  complex,  and 
from  general  to  specific. 

Out  of  these  variations  has  grown  the 
anomalous  creation  of  educational  tariff 
walls,  so  to  spieak,  regarding  the  im¬ 
portation  of  teachers  from  one  state  to 
another.  That  is,  a  teacher  licensed  to 
teach  in  the  highest  class  of  accredited 
schools  in  one  state  may  not  teach  in 
the  lowest  class  of  schools  in  another 
state.  It  is  true  that  states  do  exercise 
reciprocity  in  trading  teachers,  but  the 
teacher  licensed  to  teach  in  a  state  with 
less  requirements  must  meet  the  addi¬ 
tional  requirements  of  the  second  state 
within  a  given  period. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  additional  chaos  that  exists  in  the 
training  and  preparation  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  teacher  the  writer  prepared 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Subject-Mat¬ 
ter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  a  brief  analysis  of  subject 
matter  requirements  by  state  depart¬ 
ments  or  boards  of  education.  A  pre¬ 
vious  study  of  this  sort  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  VVoellner  and  Wood‘  to  assist 
them  in  their  guidance  and  counselling 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Their 
summaries  went  only  so  far  as  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  convenient  form  the  information 
for  each  state.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
compare  the  varying  requirements  of  the 
different  states,  as  they  had  not  set  this 
as  one  of  their  tasks. 

In  one  of  the  books  on  high  school 
administration  ‘  there  is  a  table  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  teachers’  certificates,  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  S.  Kinder  for  the  February, 
1930,  issue  of  The  School  Review.  This 

1  Robert  Carlton  Woellner  and  M.  Aurilla 
Wood,  Requirements  Jor  Teaching  Certificates. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 

2  James  B.  Edmonson,  Joseph  Roemer,  and 
Francis  L.  Bacon,  Secondary  School  Administra¬ 
tion,  Appendix  C,  pp.  416-20.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1931. 


table  presents  in  condensed  form  the 
salient  features  of  the  teacher  training 
requirements  in  each  state.  It  might 
have  been  used  for  this  study,  were  it 
not  that  there  have  been  enough  changes 
in  plans  of  certification  the  past  seven 
years  to  make  it  necessary  to  send  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  latest  bulletins.  These 
bulletins  and  the  monograph  by  Woell- 
ner  and  Wood  have  furni^ed  the  data 
for  this  study. 

Two  other  elaborate  studies*  on  state 
certification  should  be  mentioned.  Bach¬ 
man’s  report  appieared  in  1930.  His  data 
were  based  on  “the  requirements  with 
reflect  to  majors  and  minors  of  state 
universities  or  corresponding  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  to  complete  academic  require¬ 
ment  for  highest  grade  high  schod 
certificate”  and  not  on  the  actual  re¬ 
quirements  of  state  boards  of  education. 
Cook  presented  a  very  complete  analysis 
from  the  administrative  angle,  but  did 
not  go  into  detail  concerning  subject- 
matter  requirements. 

A  dozen  or  more  masters’  theses  on 
this  topic  have  been  reported  in  the 
annual  bibliographies  on  educational  re¬ 
search  prepared  by  the  office  of  educa¬ 
tion,  an  evidence  of  much  duplication  of 
efforts  and  results.  Many  more  studies 
that  are  listed  deal  spiecifically  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  p>articular  state  or  for  a 
particular  teaching  field.  A  pooling  of 
the  findings  of  all  of  these  studies  should 
be  made.  Not  unitl  then  shall  we  obtain 
a  more  effective  understanding  of  the 
actual  status  of  teacher  certification. 

It  is  only  when  the  task  of  analyzing 
and  interpreting  teacher  training  stat- 

s  Frank  P.  Bachman,  Training  and  Certifictr 
tion  of  High  School  Teachers.  Field  Studies,  No. 
2.  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Studies.  Nash¬ 
ville:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1930. 

Katherine  M.  Cook,  State  Laws  and  Regnla- 
tions  Governing  Teachers’  Certificates.  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1927,  No.  19. 
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utes  is  begun  that  we  realize  in  what  a 
bewildering  maze  we  find  ourselves.  This 
situation  is  especially  true  with  respect 
to  the  many  types  of  licenses  and  the 
varying  professional  requirements  that 
may  be  found  in  the  same  state  for  each 
type  of  license.  For  the  present,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  consider  types  of 
licenses  or  required  courses  in  education. 
We  shall  coniine  ourselves  to  an  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  degree  require¬ 
ments  and  the  amount  and  type  of  prep¬ 
aration  demanded  in  the  fields  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  Foreign  Languages.  Even 
Woellner  and  Wood  did  not  particularize 
with  re^)ect  to  the  certification  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  special  subjects  or  fields,  such  as 
Art,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Business,  and  Industrial  Arts.  A 
separate  study  needs  to  be  made  of  this 
group,  since  each  state  tends  to  go  into 
divergent  details  on  this  tyqse  of  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  will  serve  our  purpose  well 
enough  to  consider  only  the  so-called 
academic  fields. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 


In  three  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  minimum  academic  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  teaching  certificate  is 
the  Master’s  degree.  In  four  states  (af¬ 
ter  September,  1938  there  will  be  only 
two)  one  may  still  teach  on  only  two 
years  of  college  or  normal  preparation. 
Twelve  states  set  forth  what  may  be 
called  a  core-curriculum  for  the  teacher 
in  training.  This  core-curriculum  varies 
from  state  to  state  although  its  main 
purpose  is  the  same,  to  insure  breadth  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Thirty-four  states  insist  upon  special  re¬ 
quirements,  which  may  be:  a  course  on 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
physician’s  certificate,  character  testi¬ 
monials,  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the 
state,  a  minimum  attendance  at  one  of 


the  state  educational  institutions,  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  a  course  or  exam¬ 
ination  in  state  school  law.  All  forty- 
eight  states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  demand  some  professional  training, 
which  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  two 
semester  hours  to  twenty-seven. 


TABLE 

I 

No.  of  Sem.  Hrs. 

No.  of 

for  Major 

States 

1 

30 

I 

24 

8 

30 

1 

18 

3 

16 

I 

IS 

2 

12 

2 

18 

TABLE  II 

No.  of  Sem.  Hrs. 

No.  of 

for  First  Minor 

States 

18 

2 

15 

5 

12 

9 

10 

I 

9 

I 

18 

TABLE  III 


No.  of  Sem.  Hrs. 
for  Second  Minor 

No.  of 

States 

18 

X 

IS 

I 

10 

2 

6 

I 

5 

-  SUBJECT-MATTER  REQUIREMENTS 

There  are  five  different  methods  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  ways  in  which  cer¬ 
tificates  are  granted  for  teaching  one  or 
more  academic  fields.  The  most  common 
regulation  is  that  which  gives  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  teach  in  the  major  and  minor 


( 
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fields  and  specifies  the  number  of  hours 
which  shall  constitute  a  major  or  a 
minor.  Another  group  of  states  adds  a 
second  minor.  Only  one  state  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  fail  to  prescribe 


semester  hour  requirements  for  each  of 
the  academic  fields,  for  example,  twenty- 
five  hours  for  teachers  of  English,  and 
thirty-six  hours  for  teachers  of  the  social 
studies.  There  are  ten  states  in  whose 


TABLE  IV 


Requirements  in  English 


Number  of  Semester 
Hours  Required 

Number  of  States 

Group  V 

Group  IV 

Group  I 

Total 

34 

I 

30 

I 

3 

2S 

3 

*4 

7 

9 

31 

X 

30 

1  I 

I 

18 

3 

I 

4 

8 

16 

1 

I 

I 

IS 

3 

I 

1  3 

S 

13 

4 

3 

6 

Total 

13 

6 

18 

37 

TABLE  V 


Requirements  in  Social  Studies 


Number  of  Semester 
Hours  Required 

Number  of  States 

Group  V 

Group  IV 

Group  I 

ToUl 

40 

1 

. 

I 

36 

I 

I 

33 

1 

i 

1 

30 

3 

I 

4 

24 

4 

7 

XI 

20 

I 

X 

3 

18 

I 

4 

s 

16 

I 

1  I 

IS 

3 

I 

3 

s 

13 

4 

2 

6 

Total 

13 

6 

18 

37 

the  number  of  hours  for  a  major  or  a 
minor.  The  next  group  makes  no  direct 
reference  to  majors  or  minors,  but 
merely  says  that  the  prospective  teacher 
must  have  a  certain  number  of  hours, 
twelve  for  example,  in  any  or  each  sub¬ 
ject  he  expiects  to  teach.  Nor  does  the 
fifth  and  last  group  refer  to  majors  as 
such.  What  it  does  is  to  set  up  different 


statutes  or  regulations  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  kind  of  requirement  for 
the  teaching  of  any  academic  subject. 
This  leaves  thirty-nine,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  five  groups 
we  have  thirty-seven  from  whom  to 
draw  our  inferences.  Twelve  of  these 
give  the  numerical  equivalents  of  majors 
and  minors,  and  six  majors  and  two 
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minors,  so  that  there  are  eighteen  states  Group  V  refers  to  the  thirteen  states  that 
in  this  group.  Table  I  gives  the  distri-  have  special  subject-matter  requirements, 
bution  for  the  major  teaching  subject,  whether  these  be  major  or  minor;  Group 
The  average  is  20  hours,  and  the  range  IV  to  those  six  states  that  have  a  blan- 
is  from  12  to  30.  Table  II  gives  the  ket  requirement  for  any  subject;  and 


TABLE  VI 

Requirements  in  Natural  Science 


Number  of  Semester 

Number  of  States 

Hours  Required 

Group  V 

Group  IV  1 

Group  I 

Total 

39 

I 

i 

I 

36 

I 

1 

30 

1 

j 

1 

2 

2S 

I 

I 

*4 

6 

7 

13 

20 

I 

I 

18 

1 

I 

4 

6 

x6 

I 

1 

IS 

2 

I 

2 

S 

12 

3 

2 

5 

8 

I 

1 

I 

Total 

14 

S 

18 

37 

already  described.  Omitting  the  two  who  Group  I  to  those  eighteen  states  that 
do  not  state  the  major  and  minor  re-  specify  the  number  of  semester  hours  for 
quirements  in  terms  of  semester  hours,  the  major.  In  Table  VI  one  state  does 
distribution  for  the  first  minor,  and  give  special  consideration  to  the  teach- 
Table  III  for  the  second  minor.  The  ing  of  science,  and  so  it  does  not  appear 
average  for  the  first  minor  is  13  hours,  in  Group  IV. 

and  for  the  second  minor  12  hours.  In  recording  the  data  in  Table  IX 

There  are  four  states  in  which  one  where  there  were  several  possibilities  in 
may  teach  any  subject  on  12  hours  a  range  of  hours,  the  upper  limit  was 
preparation,  one  state  on  15  hours,  and  the  one  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  ta- 
one  state  on  18  hours.  bles.  The  highest  requirement  in  any 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  teach  any  of  field  is  in  the  social  studies,  the  lowest 
the  academic  subjects  in  one  state  on  6  in  science.  In  English  the  range  is  from 
hours  of  preparation,  even  though  it  is  15  to  34  semester  hours,  in  the  social 
classed  as  a  second  minor,  but  to  teach  studies  from  15  to  40,  in  science  from 
the  same  subject  in  another  state  would  8  to  39,  in  mathematics  from  12  to  24, 
require  30  hours  of  preparation.  and  in  foreign  languages  from  15  to  30. 

There  are  thirteen  states  in  the  last  In  English,  six  states  specify  the  distri- 
group,  the  one  that  has  ^cial  require-  bution  as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
ments  for  each  field.  In  the  analysis  of  taken  in  literature,  written  composition, 
the  five  academic  subject  fields,  the  re-  speech,  etc.  In  the  social  studies  field  the 
quirements  in  these  thirteen  states  will  requirements  of  twelve  states  range  from 
be  the  first  to  be  considered.  some  preparation  in  each  teaching  sub- 

In  Tables  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  ject  to  the  listing  of  six  specified  subject 
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fields,  with  the  exact  number  of  hours  to  mum  number  of  hours  is  stated.  Vari- 
be  taken  in  each.  Only  two  states  pre-  able  deductions,  usually  to  the  extent  of 
scribe  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  geog-  two  semester  hours  for  each  year  of  the 
raphy  for  the  social  studies  program.  study  pursued  in  secondary  school,  but 
Sciences  are  listed  separately  for  cer-  not  to  exceed  six  semester  hours,  are 

TABLE  VII 


Requirements  in  Mathematics 


Number  of  Semester 
Hours  Required 

1  Number  of  States 

Group  V 

Group  IV 

Group  I 

Total 

30 

I 

I 

24 

2 

7 

9 

20 

1 

I 

18 

2 

I 

4 

7 

16 

I 

I 

2 

IS 

6 

I 

2 

9 

12 

2 

4 

2  i 

8 

Total  1 

13 

6 

18 

37 

tra 

ev« 

cai 

ter 

em 

to 

cie 


TABLE  VIII 

REQUIREimNTS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


Number  of  Semester 
Hours  Required 

Number  of  States 

Group  V 

Group  IV 

Group  I 

Total 

30 

I 

I 

2 

28 

I 

1 

24 

4 

7 

11 

30 

z 

I 

2 

18 

3 

1 

4 

8 

16 

1 

1 

IS 

3 

I 

2 

6 

12 

4 

2 

6 

Total 

*3 

6 

18 

37 

permitted.  In  mathematics  the  variation 
in  the  kinds  of  courses  required  or  sug¬ 
gested  and  the  total  number  of  hours 
are  much  less  than  in  the  other  academic 
departments.  In  foreign  languages  the 
requirements  are  practically  the  same 
for  each  language,  with  the  exception 
that  most  states  require  a  minimum  of 
two  years  of  work  in  the  secondary 
school  as  a  pre-requisite  for  Latin.  One 
state  goes  so  far  as  to  prescribe  the 
courses  in  Latin  which  must  be  taken 
to  be  counted  toward  the  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate. 


tification  purposes,  and  each  science  or 
group  of  sciences  has  a  different  require¬ 
ment.  Ten  states  have  a  blanket  require¬ 
ment  of  so  many  hours  for  each  science 
field.  In  one  state  it  is  eight  hours,  and 
in  another  it  includes  a  range  of  from 
1 6  to  24  hours.  To  classify  the  require¬ 
ments  for  all  the  various  science  com¬ 
binations  would  be  too  complicated  a 
task  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  requirements  for  mathematics 
and  foreign  languages  are  usually  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  number  of  units  of  credit 
presented  for  college  entrance.  A  maxi- 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  story  of  the  variations  in  teacher 
training  requirements  is  not  as  simple, 
even,  as  it  has  been  portrayed,  be- 
ause  this  investigation  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  present  the  detailed  differ¬ 
ences  that  do  exist,  although  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  original  data.  Suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  has  been  brought  forward. 


with  a  view  to  being  retained  within  the 
coniines  of  that  state.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  teachers  who  live  near  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  another  state.  If  complete  reci¬ 
procity  were  to  be  invoked,  teachers 
would  tend  to  obtain  their  preparation 
in  that  state  which  demanded  fewer  re¬ 
quirements.  This  situation  would  cause 
the  state  with  the  higher  requirements 


TABLE  IX 


Comparison  of  the  Requirements  or  the  Group  V  States 


Number  of  Semester 

Number  or  States 

Hours  Required 

Eng.  Soc.  St.  1 

I  Science  I 

Math.  1  For.  Lang. 

we  hope,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  academic  prepar¬ 
ation  of  secondary  school  teachers  to 
an  utter  lack  of  agreement  or  standard¬ 
ization,  call  it  what  you  will,  among  the 
individual  states. 

There  is  also  another  matter  to  con¬ 
sider.  It  seems  somewhat  provincial  for 
any  one  state  to  think  that  the  teachers 
it  is  training  are  to  be  prepiared  solely 


to  revoke  its  reciprocal  agreement,  un¬ 
less  the  two  would  make  a  study  of  their 
differences  and  adopt  a  sensible  compro¬ 
mise  that  could  be  applied  in  both  states. 
Like  the  stone  that  starts  the  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  this  movement 
could  be  extended  to  include  neighbor¬ 
ing  state  after  neighboring  state  until 
some  semblance  of  order  would  result 
from  the  present  chaos. 


Section  D.  Curriculum  Trends  in  Secondary  Schools 
Mathew  H.  Wilunc,  University  of  Wisconsin 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  writer  attempted  to  identify 
significant  trends  in  recent  reorganiza¬ 
tions  of  secondary-school  curriculums 
and  to  determine  their  implications  for 


the  general  and  specialized  preparaticxi 
of  secondary-school  teachers.  In  identi¬ 
fying  trends,  an  examination  was  made 
of  survey  studies,  course  of  study  and 
textbook  analyses,  special  investigations 
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reported  in  periodicals,  and  national 
subject-matter  committee  repnirts.  From 
such  sources  a  list  of  changes,  experi¬ 
ments,  and  reorganizations  was  compiled 
and  then  classified  under  seven  head¬ 
ings.  Finally,  the  implications  of  each  of 
the  major  trends  was  considered.  The 
initial  report  on  trends  is  reproduced  in 
this  section  followed  by  a  summary  state¬ 
ment  of  implications  for  the  subject 
matter  preparation  of  teachers. 

I.  CURRICULUM  TRENDS  IN  AMERICAN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ^ 

A  discussion  of  current  curricular 
trends  in  American  secondary  education 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  highly  particu¬ 
larized  terms  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  data  available  and  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  that  characterizes  the  term  trend 
itself.  What  I  shall  present  respecting 
changes  and  movements  now  apparently 
going  on  in  our  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  will  have  to  be  presented  within 
certain  broad  categories  of  change  which 
in  themselves  are  little  op>en  to  dispute 
even  where  some  of  the  specific  evidences 
cited  may  be  in  some  doubt.  The  sources 
of  one’s  data  in  this  case  are  course  of 
study  analyses,  subject  enrollment  sta¬ 
tistics,  national  committee  reports  in  the 
subject  fields,  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
National  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa- 
ticm,  ^>ecial  studies  of  curricular  trends 
reported  by  individual  research  workers, 
and  the  general  educational  literature 
touching  the  ^ondary  school  curricu¬ 
lum. 


II.  The  trend  toward  a  more  comprehensive 
social  functionalism. 

III.  The  trend  toward  individualization. 

IV.  The  trend  toward  integration. 

V.  The  trend  toward  the  higher  mental  proc¬ 
esses. 

VI.  The  trend  toward  activism. 

I.  The  trend  toward  a  more  explicit 
social  functionalism. — This  is  in  part  a 
reaction  against  the  19th  century  c(»- 
cept  of  mental  discipline,  but  still  more 
a  reflection  of  the  practical  stresses  of 
the  times  and  the  rise  of  the  children  of 
the  masses  to  the  levels  of  post-elemen¬ 
tary  schooling.  As  a  trend  already  well 
under  way  it  received  its  first  important 
professional  recognition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  “Cardinal  Principles”  in 
1918  in  the  statement  that  “In  order  to 
determine  the  main  objectives  that 
should  guide  education  in  a  dennocracy, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  activities 
of  the  individual.” 

The  trend  is  to  be  noted  first  in  the 
process  of  cutting  out  the  deadwood  of 
the  curriculum.  By  deadwood  is  meant 
such  content  as  is  not  clearly  called  for 
by  the  uses  of  ordinary  life.  The  cutting 
out  of  such  content  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  progressive  exclusion  of  “purist 
junk”  from  the  English  language  courses 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Further  illus¬ 
trations  are  offered  by  the  reduction  of 
English  grammar  to  its  “functional”  ele¬ 
ments,  by  the  steady  diminishing  of  de¬ 
tailed  grammar  content  in  the  foreign 
language  courses,  by  the  reduced  atten- 
ti(Mi  to  the  pre-modern  history  and  an¬ 
cient  classical  literature,  by  the  cutting 
down  of  classification  and  morphology 


The  broad  categories  of  change,  that 
is,  the  major  trends,  which  the  data 
suggest  to  me  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  trend  toward  a  more  exi^dt  social 
functionalism. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  Quarterly,  X  (October,  1935)1  *44-5°. 


in  elementary  biology  courses. 

The  trend  is  indicated  also  by  the 
process  of  bringing  in  new  and  vital 
material  to  replace  the  deadwood.  Thus 
the  excisions  from  English  are  being  re¬ 
placed  by  “functional”  forms  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  by  a  wealth  of  contemporary 
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reading  material.  Algebra  is  claiming  ing.  The  round  of  life  needs  has  suc- 
functionality  by  taking  on  extended  ceeded  the  round  of  the  studies  as  the 

treatments  of  graphs  and  graphing.  Ge-  measure  of  curriculum  adequacy, 

ometry  is  finding  much  more  room  for  One  evidence  of  this  trend  is  the  uni- 
practical  applications;  likewise  physics  versal  anxiety  displayed  by  the  subject 
and  chemistry.  Foreign  languages  are  ^ecialists  that  their  respective  subjects 
substituting  extensive  reading  for  lim-  be  not  limited  in  their  explicit  reference 
ited  translation  and  also  finding  time  to  to  life  to  merely  one  or  two  aspects  of 
take  up  the  contemporary  life  and  cul-  life.  The  sponsors  of  foreign  language 
ture  of  the  peoples  represented.  In  gen-  must  insist  that  their  subjects  contribute 

eral  it  has  become  good  form  for  the  directly  to  citizenship,  vocation,  char- 

teacher  of  any  subject  no  matter  how  acter,  and  homemaking,  as  well  as  to 

academic  to  ^ow  its  explicit  reference  communcation  skill  or  leisure  time  cul- 
to  daily  life.  Even  such  practical  sub-  ture.  The  makers  of  mathematics  courses 
jects  as  manual  training  and  home  eco-  are  at  great  pains  to  point  out  the  refer- 
nomics  are  finding  it  necessary  to  check  ence  of  their  subjects  to  all  the  cate- 
more  closely  against  what  men  and  gories  of  living,  not  indirectly  through 
women  actually  do  outside  the  school.  the  medium  of  mental  discipline  but 

A  further  evidence  of  this  general  immediately  and  practically.  Printed 
trend  is  the  continuing  introduction  of  courses  of  study  provide  any  amount  of 
new  subjects  and  courses.  Whereas  in  the  evidence  of  this  phenomenon, 
past  most  new  subjects  appeared  in  the  The  trend  toward  a  more  comprehen¬ 
secondary  school  as  reflections  of  the  sive  social  functionalism  is  also  reflected 
growing  differentiation  of  the  academic  in  the  curricularizing  of  the  extra-cur- 
disciplines,  most  of  the  new  subjects  ricular  activities.  These  activities  have 
now  appearing  represent  hitherto  neg-  arisen  at  a  timely  moment,  it  now  a[>- 
lected  aspects  of  social  existence.  As  il-  pears,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  making 
lustrations  may  be  cited  innumerable  good  the  gaps  in  social  functionalism  in- 
vocational  courses,  health  courses,  citi-  evitably  left  by  the  subject  curriculum, 
zenship  courses,  and  character  courses.  The  extra-curricular  activities  in  the 
II.  The  trend  toward  a  more  compre-  minds  of  many  are  becoming  the  most 
hensive  social  functionalism.  —  This  promising  instruments  for  achieving  a 
trend  is,  of  course,  correlative  with  the  training  for  life  which  is  at  once  ex- 
first  named.  The  effort  to  make  the  sec-  plicit  and  broad, 
ondary  school  more  explicitly  functional  The  general  socialization  trend  which 
in  terms  of  modem  life  is  not  to  be  sepa-  is  at  once  explicit  in  reference  and  corn- 
rated  from  the  effort  to  bring  it  into  prehensive  in  scope  also  appears  to  be 
wider  and  wider  corre^x)ndence  with  increasingly  progressive  in  character, 
that  life.  It  is  not  only  that  the  explicit  While  most  of  what  I  have  already  cited 
use  values  of  English,  algebra,  and  his-  points  to  social  efficiency  as  the  domi- 
tory  shall  be  given  prominence  but  also  nant  motive,  there  is  much  in  the  cur- 
that  all  the  inventory  of  everyday  activi-  rent  changes  to  suggest  a  strong  swing 
ties  of  men  and  women  shall  find  explicit  toward  social  melioration  and  reform  as 
representation  in  the  school  curriculum,  an  added  control.  While  as  yet  much 
The  criterion  of  curriculum  complete-  of  this  phase  of  current  socializaticHi  is 
ness  has  shifted  from  academic  encyclo-  expressed  in  pious  and  hortatory  phrase- 
pedism  to  the  whole  of  extra-school  liv-  ology,  there  are  not  lacking  curriculum 
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developments  showing  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  Perhaps  among  these  should  be 
named  the  marked  growth  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  social  studies  as  indicated 
by  pupil  registrations.  This  field  now 
ranks  second  where  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  it  came  fourth  or  fifth.  Ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  socialized  class-methods 
constitutes  another  evidence  curricular 
in  effect.  The  organization  of  the  student 
body  everywhere  for  social  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  cooperative  activity  is  still  an¬ 
other.  The  widely  heralded  demand  of 
educational  progressives  for  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
democracy  and  their  current  implica¬ 
tions  is  finding  a  good  deal  of  response 
apparently  in  content,  problems,  and 
suggested  activities  of  the  newer  courses 
in  English  and  the  social  studies.  Per- 
hap>s  we  may  even  see  on  the  horizcm  of 
actual  practice  some  commitment  to  the 
process  of  indoctrination  for  what  is 
conceived  to  be  a  planned  democratic 
society,  although  the  dashing  of  terms 
in  this  statement  still  makes  us  a  little 
dizzy. 

III.  The  trend  toward  individualiza¬ 
tion. — In  many  respects  this  trend  is  the 
converse  of  those  just  described.  In  its 
varied  manifestations  one  can  distin¬ 
guish  at  least  three  levels  or  stages:  (a) 
adjustments  of  the  curriculum  in  terms 
of  amount  or  extent;  (6)  adjustments 
through  basic  differentiaticois  of  con¬ 
tent;  and  (c)  adjustments  in  terms  of 
individualism,  that  is,  self-realization, 
self-expression,  personal  integration.  The 
first  kind  of  adjustment  as  yet  consti¬ 
tutes  the  most  prevalent  illustration  of 
the  individualization  trend.  It  relates 
chiefly  to  the  recognized  differences  of 
individuals  in  their  ability  to  learn.  Al¬ 
lowing  a  basic  content  regarded  as  mini¬ 
mally  essential  for  all  to  acquire,  it 
proceeds  beyond  this  to  present  further 
content  in  amounts  apprc^riate  to  the 


capacities  of  defined  ability  groups  or  of 
sep>arate  individuals.  As  a  rule  this  aspect 
of  the  trend  works  itself  out  in  a  post- 
minimal  differentiation  of  the  curriculum 
thought  to  be  appropriate  to  a  few  abil¬ 
ity  types  or  levels.  Under  it  pupils  of  the 
same  ability  have  the  same  curricular 
content  to  deal  with;  there  are  no  dif¬ 
ferentiations  made  in  terms  of  individual 
interests  or  needs.  In  connection  with 
this  form  of  individualization  there  arise 
vexing  administrative  problems  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  relating  to  standards.  Charac¬ 
teristic  of  it  are  various  forms  of  so- 
called  unit  organization  or  assignment. 

The  second  type  of  curricular  indi¬ 
vidualization  recognizes  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  interests  and  needs  as  well 
as  in  learning  ability.  It  is  reflected  in 
the  expanding  program  of  studies  and 
the  elective  system.  It  reinforces  the 
trend  toward  a  more  comprehensive 
social  functionalism  in  so  far  as  that 
brings  about  the  introduction  of  new 
subjects.  Tlie  new  subjects,  however, 
from  this  point  of  view  are  needed  to 
provide  for  pupil  diversity  and  not  pri¬ 
marily  for  completeness  of  social  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  producing  differentiated  cur¬ 
ricula,  esecially  along  lines  of  vocational 
ambition.  It  is  even  more  genuinely  il¬ 
lustrated  by  frequent  attempts  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  content  in  all  subject  fields  as 
between  the  bright  and  the  dull.  In  this 
case  the  concept  of  minimal  essentials 
is  abandoned  and  the  differentiation 
takes  place  all  the  way  along.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  best  recognized  as  distinctive 
through  the  emphasis  upon  pupil  interest 
which  it  reveals. 

Tlie  third  type  of  curricular  indi¬ 
vidualization  is  promoted  by  a  concern 
for  the  individual  as  such,  by  the  idea 
that  the  chief  end  of  living  is  to  become 
a  self-expressive,  progressively  creative 
individu^.  It  makes  the  resolving  of 
personality  conflicts,  the  integrating  of 
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experiences,  individual  adaptability,  and 
fullness  of  individual  living  the  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  sought  by  the  curriculum. 
It  is,  of  course,  closely  associated  with 
the  guidance  movement  and  tends  to 
make  guidance  itself  curricular.  It  is  re¬ 
flected  in  attempts  to  so  organize  the 
school  activities  that  individuals  will 
not  be  repressed,  inhibited,  or  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  norms  in  such  ways  or  to  such 
degrees  as  may  be  thought  unwholesome. 
It  is  reflected  further  in  attempts  to  set 
up  curricular  activities  in  such  ways  as 
to  encourage  pupil  choice,  purposing, 
and  the  voluntary  assuming  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  theory  associated  with  it 
makes  much  of  the  sort  of  individual 
that  is  needed  in  a  thoroughgoing  democ¬ 
racy.  All  in  all,  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  individualization  at  this  level 
are  as  yet  vague  and  fumbling,  and  the 
secondary  curriculum  in  general  shows 
very  little  modification  as  a  result.  Ele¬ 
mentary  school  practices  provide  many 
more  illustrations. 

IV.  The  trend  toward  integration. — 
The  trends  already  discussed  cover  the 
major  changes  that  may  be  clearly  seen 
going  on  in  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  today.  In  fact,  all  of  the  current 
experiments,  innovations,  and  new  deals 
might  be  included  under  them  without 
stretching  logic  too  far.  Some  changes, 
however,  are  assuming  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  given  separate  notice  even 
though  closely  associated  with  the  trends 
above.  The  trend  toward  curricular  in¬ 
tegration  is  not  to  be  confused  with  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  integration  referred  to  in 
the  last  paragraph,  though  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  interrelation. 

Four  phases  of  the  integration  trend 
should  be  noted.  The  first  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “unitizing”  of  subject 
courses.  I  have  reference  to  the  rapidly 
prevailing  practice  of  organizing  courses 
into  a  limited  number  of  major  divisions 


or  units  rather  than  into  the  traditional 
daily  lesson  assignments.  These  units 
may  be  indicated  as  major  topics,  as 
broad  problems,  as  projects,  or  as  ob¬ 
jectives.  As  illustrations  of  this  phase 
one  need  only  refer  to  the  widespread 
efforts  to  construct  course  units  after 
the  Morrison,  the  Dalton,  or  the  Miller 
models.  This  curricular  movement  in¬ 
volves  no  new  or  changed  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  itself,  but  constitutes  rather  a 
problem  of  organization.  It  is  strongly 
promoted  by  the  additional  motive  of 
making  subjects  of  immediate  worth  at 
all  stages  of  their  development. 

The  second  integration  phase  appiears 
in  the  building  of  broad,  trunk-line,  se¬ 
quential,  and  cumulative  courses  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  secondary  pieriod  and 
corresponding  to  the  major  subject 
fields.  It  is  in  the  way  of  reaction  against 
a  long-time  trend  toward  greater  and 
greater  splitting  up  of  these  same  fields. 
Thus  there  is  a  pronounced  effort  today 
to  integrate  English,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  social  science,  and  fine  arts 
resp>ectively,  making  each  a  continuous 
and  closely  wrought  course  covering  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Promoting  it  and  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  its  growth  is  the  idea  of 
the  comprehensive  examination.  In  many 
respects  it  recalls  an  old  academic  ideal 
and  the  curricular  thinking  of  the  famous 
Committee  of  Ten,  but  it  includes  in 
addition  the  concept  of  general  subjects 
practically  developed  in  the  junior  high 
school.  As  yet  in  the  senior  high  school 
this  is  mainly  a  college  preparatory 
movement  and  is  distinctly  tied  up  with 
a  subject  scholarship  emphasis.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  movement  running  counter 
to  the  free  election  of  courses  in  the  high 
school. 

A  third  phase  of  the  integration  trend 
is  indicated  by  a  recently  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  correlation  of  subjects.  Il¬ 
lustrations  appear  here  and  there  in 
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secondary  programs  and  special  experi¬ 
ments.  TTie  correlations  which  appear 
most  frequently  are  between  English  and 
the  social  studies,  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence,  foreign  language  and  English.  Cor¬ 
relation  is  sometimes  effected  through  a 
composite  course,  sometimes  through 
cross-subject  projects,  and  sometimes 
through  teacher  reference. 

The  three  phases  of  curricular  inte¬ 
gration  so  far  indicated  involve  no  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  curriculum  as  such. 
They  represent  merely  so  many  modes 
of  making  subject  fields  integral  respec¬ 
tively  or  mutually  contributory.  A  fourth 
phase  remains  to  be  noted,  however, 
which  does  imply  a  sharp  break  with  a 
subject  organized  curriculum,  if  not  a 
complete  abandemment  of  it.  I  refer  to 
the  frequently  proposed  and  sporadi¬ 
cally  attempted  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  into  large  units  of  study  or 
activity  without  recognition  of  or  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  conventional  subject 
divisions.  The  life-category  or  area-of- 
living  centers  of  organization  are  most 
often  mentioned  as  desirable  substitutes 
for  the  subject  centers.  There  is  no  com¬ 
plete  commitment  to  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  any  secondary  school  that  I  know 
of,  but  there  are  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  being  conducted  at  present  within 
certain  schools  and  with  selected  stu¬ 
dents  which  illustrate  it.  The  theo¬ 
retical  proposals  made  in  the  North 
Central  Association’s  volume  on  curricu¬ 
lum  reorganization  are  distinctly  of  this 
type.  Furthermore  this  scheme  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  actually  developing  along¬ 
side  the  traditional  organization  in  many 
of  our  schools.  Evidence  of  that  may  be 
seen  in  courses  labelled  Health  and  Cit¬ 
izenship.  The  vocational  curricula  also 
are  in  some  measure  illustrations  of  the 
same  tendency.  Further  justification  for 
calling  this  an  asp>ect  of  the  integration 
trend  may  be  drawn  from  the  spreading 


use  of  broad  projects,  problems,  or  top¬ 
ics  drawing  up)on  various  subject  fields 
as  needed.  This  of  course  is  a  horizontal 
form  of  integration,  but  may  easily  de¬ 
velop  into  vertical  schemes.  The  example 
of  many  elementary  schools  in  this  re¬ 
gard  may  prove  increasingly  influential 
in  promoting  such  integrations  at  the 
higher  level  of  the  secondary  school. 

V.  The  trend  toward  the  higher  men¬ 
tal  processes.  —  In  dealing  with  this 
trend  it  is  quite  imp>ossible  for  me  to 
distinguish  between  method  and  cur¬ 
riculum,  but  that  the  trend  is  observable 
and  that  it  is  in  considerable  measure 
curricular,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  This 
trend  in  secondary  instruction  app>ears, 
1  think,  as  a  reaction  against  what  is 
regarded  as  an  excessive  emphasis  upxin 
memorizing,  mere  fact  or  information 
getting,  mechanical  skills  and  the  like 
in  our  schools.  It  reveals  a  growing 
concern  for  reasoning,  orderly  thinking, 
generalization,  the  mastery  of  concepts, 
the  drawing  of  inferences,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  ap>plications.  It  app>ears  at  times 
to  be  a  somewhat  bold  challenge  to  what 
has  pK)ssibly  been  an  over-ardent  denial 
of  the  transfer  of  training  and  mental 
discipline.  It  is  illustrated  by  courses  in 
the  social  studies  which  emphasize  the 
development  of  concepts  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  broad  generalizations.  It  is 
seen  in  some  science  courses  constructed 
so  as  to  emphasize  the  logic  of  scientific 
method,  to  provide  for  the  pupil  formu¬ 
lation  of  principles  and  laws.  It  is  seen 
in  the  marked  shift  from  rule-following 
and  model  imitation  in  mathematics  to 
processes  of  self-directed  thinking.  The 
effort  of  certain  leaders  in  secondary 
mathematics  today  to  make  the  concept 
of  function  central  in  instruction  is  a 
case  in  px>int.  Probably  the  increasing 
attention  to  the  solution  of  originals  in 
geometry  illustrates  the  same  thing.  In 
English  it  is  seen  in  a  shifting  from  rigid 
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rules  and  traditional  authorities  con¬ 
cerning  grammar  and  usage  to  personal 
judgment  based  on  critical  experience. 
Ihe  change  to  various  kinds  of  problem 
organizations  in  many  courses  should 
also  be  cited  here.  Finally  the  obligation 
noted  in  many  new  courses  of  study  to 
induce  pupils  to  work  out  applications 
provides  further  evidence  of  this  general 
trend. 

VI.  The  trend  toward  activism. — 
This  trend  has  already  been  implied  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  preceding 
discussion,  but  it  deserves  specific  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  main  an  upward  reach¬ 
ing  of  a  trend  which  is  now  becoming 
pronounced  at  the  elementary  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  the  primary  school  levels.  It 
presents  two  phases,  as  I  see  it:  (a)  ac¬ 
tivities  as  facilitating  stipulated  learn¬ 
ing,  and  {b)  activities  as  intrinsically 
educative.  It  is  almost  exclusively  the 
first  phase  that  we  find  in  the  secondary 
school  at  present,  and  no  great  evidence 
even  of  that.  Wherever  teachers  seek  to 
promote  the  learning  of  the  prescribed 
subject  matter  by  tying  it  up  with  in¬ 
teresting  projects  or  possibly  by  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  and  vital 
activity  itself,  we  see  this  phase  of 
activism  illustrated.  It  does  not  call  for 
any  marked  change  in  educational  objec¬ 
tives  nor  in  the  basic  content  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  it  merely  recognizes  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  motivating  study  through 
enterprises  involving  a  good  deal  more 
overactivity  than  is  traditionally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  process.  The  project  or 
the  activity  form  is  not  regarded  as  of 
any  particular  value  in  itself,  but  only 
as  an  instrument  of  motivation.  As  such, 
a  limited  number  of  secondary  schools 
and  teachers  are  making  use  of  it  today. 

The  second  phase  of  the  trend  toward 
activism,  I  suspect,  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  high  schools  at  present,  though 
instances  of  it  in  elementary  schools  are 
numerous.  In  this  phase  the  activity. 


project,  or  unit  of  work,  however  it  may 
be  named,  is  regarded  as  the  central 
educative  value  and  the  subject  learn¬ 
ings  that  may  grow  out  of  it  as  so  many 
valuable  by-products.  The  theory  here 
is  that  a  well  conceived,  well  organized 
project  develops  abilities  and  traits  that 
are  of  primary  importance  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  personality  and  social  ad¬ 
justment.  Out  of  such  projects  come 
initiative,  creativeness,  goal  setting, 
planning,  cooperative  techniques,  per¬ 
sistence,  critical  attitude,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  reconstruction  of  experience 
that  is  the  central  fact  of  all  sound  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  argued  further  in  support  of 
such  activism  that  the  incident^  learn¬ 
ings  of  information,  mental  techniques, 
habits  and  skills  regarded  as  socially 
desirable  are  more  real,  more  ready  for 
use,  and  more  permanently  acquired 
than  when  directly  acquired  under  more 
conventional  schooling.  As  I  noted 
above,  however,  I  find  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  cite  illustrative  examples  of 
this  phase  of  activism  at  the  secondary 
level. 

In  a  somewhat  gradual  and  subtle 
way,  however,  the  trend  toward  activism 
is  serving  to  correct  what  may  be  our 
rather  exaggerated  view  of  the  secondary 
school  subjects  as  accumulations  of  rel¬ 
atively  static  and  stored  up  facts,  prin¬ 
ciples,  formulas,  and  processes.  Tlose 
who  are  committed  to  subjects,  first, 
last,  and  always,  are  at  considerable 
pains  these  days  to  point  out  that  a 
school  subject  properly  conceived  is  not 
inert,  is  not  a  lifeless  depK)sit,  is  not  so 
much  matter  set  before  the  pupil  to  be 
assimilated,  but  is  in  reality  decidedly 
dynamic  both  in  origin  and  present 
value.  A  subject,  they  say  now,  is  vital 
racial  activity  of  tested  worth  and  so 
organized  as  to  be  economically  trans¬ 
muted,  as  it  were,  into  the  everyday  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  contemporary  thinker, 
worker,  citizen,  and  man.  A  school  sub- 
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ject,  they  say,  is  after  all  nothing  but 
a  model,  tested  activity  or  complex  of 
activities,  the  mastery  of  which  adds  di¬ 
rection,  force,  and  general  effectiveness 
to  otherwise  waste  motion. 

Such  are  the  present  trends  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  as 
I  see  them.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  mention  one  more  matter,  to  suggest 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
trend  of  all.  I  am  thinking  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  conception  of  the  curriculum  itself. 
One  can  no  longer  think  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  curriculum  as  made  up  of 
learnings,  carried  on  in  the  classroom  or 
in  preparation  for  classroom  recitations. 
The  objectives  of  secondary  education 
have  become  so  broad,  so  varied  in  im¬ 
plication,  that  little  else  than  the  whole 
organized  life  of  the  school  seeems 
sufficient  to  serve  them.  Thus  in  the 
thinking  of  a  host  of  administrators, 
teachers,  and  educationalists  today  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  is  made  up 
of  all  the  experiences  which  pupils  real¬ 
ize  in  a  systematic  and  intentful  way  in 
the  course  of  the  school  session.  The 
subject  curriculum  is  only  one  part;  the 
extracurricular  activities  are  another 
part;  pupil  control  is  another  part;  the 
very  plant  and  its  equipment  may  be 
still  other  parts.  In  so  far  as  the  school 
in  any  particular  is  consciously  used  to 
promote  educational  values  it  is  cur¬ 
ricular. 

2.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CUR¬ 
RICULUM  TRENDS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCA¬ 
TION  FOR  THE  GENERAL  AND  SPECIALIZED 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  ^ 

Trend  I.  Toward  a  More  and  More 
Explicit  Social  Functionalism.  Implica¬ 
tions  for  Teacher  Training: 

I.  A  preparatory  curriculum  (studies 
and  non-scholastic  experiences) — 

’The  full  report  on  this  matter  appeared  in  the 
Nokth  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XII 
(October,  1937).  248-33- 


a.  that  bears  directly  and  realistically 
on  contempiorary  civilization  as 
that  civilization  is  encountered 
and  participiated  in  by  men  of  ail 
orders  or  classes. 

b.  that  disposes  and  equips  the  pro¬ 
spective  teacher  to  identify  and 
understand  social  problems,  short¬ 
ages,  ills,  etc. 

c.  that  disposes  and  equips  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher  to  identify  and  un¬ 
derstand  present  social  trends. 

d.  that  provides  the  prospective 
teacher  with  realistic  criteria  and 
techniques  for  social  appraisal. 

e.  that  at  every  possible  point  car¬ 
ries  directly  toward  non-scholastic 
non-academic  socijil  application. 

j.  that  cultivates  understanding  of 
American  ideals,  particularly  the 
ideal  of  democracy. 

g.  that  deals  frankly  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  of  social  planning. 
2.  The  measurement  of  a  prospective 
teacher’s  readiness  to  teach  in  terms 
of  his  ability  to  relate  his  learning 
practically  to  modern  social  life. 

Trend  II.  Toward  a  More  and  More 
Comprehensive  Social  Functionalism. 
Implications  for  Teacher  Training: 

I.  A  preparatory  curriculum — 

a.  that  deals,  not  only  directly,  but 
also  as  widely  as  possible  with  the 
essential  phases  of  modern  life; 
that  deals  directly,  therefore,  with 
politics,  vocation,  family,  com¬ 
munity,  recreation,  health,  religion, 
communication,  and  education  it¬ 
self. 

b.  that  definitely  makes  efficient  liv¬ 
ing  in  all  its  concrete  and  essential 
modern  forms  an  aim  prior  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  or  any 
purely  intellectual  discipline  or 
culture. 

c.  that  cultivates  a  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  varied  obliga- 
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tions,  ambitions,  and  problems  of 
the  average  man  outside  the  aca¬ 
demic  sphere. 

d.  that  cultivates  social  disposition, 
initiative,  and  intelligence. 

2.  The  appraisal  of  a  prospective  teach¬ 
er’s  readiness  to  teach  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  breadth  of  his  social 
experiences  and  understandings. 

Trend  III.  Toward  Individualization. 

Implications  for  Teacher  Training: 

1.  Thorough  grounding  in  genetic  human 
biology  and  psychology. 

2.  Direct  observation  and  study  of  ma¬ 
turing  children. 

3.  Thorough  grounding  in  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  human  learning  in  relation  to 
motivation. 

4.  Study  of  the  best  available  data  on 
human  differences,  innate  or  ac¬ 
quired,  and  of  the  relation  of  such 
differences  to  school  learnings. 

5.  Training  in  at  least  the  elements  of 
pupil  diagnosis. 

6.  Study  of  pedagogical  adjustments  to 
pupil  differences. 

7.  Opportunity  for  and  encouragement 
of  self-expression,  original  projects, 
promising  individual  variations,  etc. 

8.  Study  and  cultivation  of  personality. 

9.  Appraisal  of  a  prospective  teacher’s 
fitness  to  teach  on  basis  of  person¬ 
ality  data  or  ratings. 

Trend  IV.  Toward  Integration.  Impli¬ 
cations  for  Teacher  Training: 

1.  Introduction  into  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum  of  broad  survey,  orientation,  sum¬ 
marizing  or  integrating  courses. 

2.  Vertical  organization  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  into  a  few  major  divisions  each 
within  itself  well  articulated,  developn 
mental,  cumulative. 

3.  Measurement  by  comprehensive  ex¬ 
aminations  at  the  close  of  the  period 
of  training. 

4-  Introduction  of  cross-divisional,  com¬ 


bined,  or  fused  courses,  bringing  dif¬ 
ferent  subject  fields  into  functional 
relationship. 

5.  Instructional  method  that  emphasizes 
correlation  of  subjects. 

6.  Work  on  cross-subject  problems,  proj¬ 
ects,  theses,  etc. 

7.  Sjjecial  (that  is,  supplementary  to 
regular  courses)  guidance  of  students 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  such 
broad  appraisal  criteria  as  social  un¬ 
derstanding,  citizenship,  practical  ef¬ 
ficiency,  personality,  culture,  scien¬ 
tific  attitude,  etc. 

8.  Instructional  method  that  makes  all 
objectives  clear  and  that  provides  for 
ultimate  measurement  in  terms  of  the 
larger  or  more  general  of  such  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Trend  V.  Toward  Emphasis  on  the 

Higher  Mental  Processes.  Implications 

for  Teacher  Training: 

1.  Instructional  emphasis  on  thinking: 
broadening  and  deepening  of  concepts, 
analysis,  comparison,  discrimination, 
inference,  classification,  definition,  or¬ 
ganization,  application,  generaliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  like. 

2.  Training  in  scientific  method  and 
logic. 

3.  Study  of  the  psychology  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  training. 

4.  Appraisal  on  basis  of  problem  solving 
ability. 

5.  In  general,  such  curricular  organiza¬ 
tion  and  instructional  method  as  stress 
thinking  rather  than  memorization, 
cramming,  verbalism,  and  perfunc¬ 
tory  study. 

Trend  VI.  Toward  Activism.  Impli¬ 
cations  for  Teacher  Training: 

1.  Student  motivation  based  on  clear¬ 
ness  and  realness  of  goals. 

2.  A  degree  of  student  participation  in 
the  planning  of  some  aspects  of  their 
training  curricula. 
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3.  Special  recognition  of  self-initiated 
and  self-executed  study,  research,  or 
constructive  projects. 

4.  Consistent  discouragement  of  blind  or 
aimless  study. 


5.  The  elimination  from  the  ranks  of 
prospective  teachers  of  those  whose 
attack  reveals  merely  docile  obedi¬ 
ence,  school  habit,  or  nominal  ful¬ 
fillment  of  requirements. 


Section  E.  Recent  Changes  in  Academic  Curriculums  for 
Secondary-School  Teachers 
William  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago 


In  order  to  determine  trends  in  aca¬ 
demic  curriculums  in  the  preparation  of 
secondary-school  teachers  an  anlysis  was 
made  by  the  writer  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  proposed  or  effected  recently 
in  institutions  which  offer  such  curricu¬ 
lums.  The  conclusions  reached  were 
based  (hi  information  secured  from  re¬ 
ports  of  published  surveys,  such  as  the 
National  Survey  of  Teacher  Education, 
from  bulletins  of  higher  institutions  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
from  reports  of  national  committees, 
and  from  studies  reported  in  periodical 
literature.  The  materials  presented  in 
the  remainder  of  this  section  are  a 
condensation  and  summary  of  two 
articles  previously  published: 

I.  “Trends  in  Recent  Reorganizations  of 
Academic  Curriculums  for  the  Preparation  of 
Secondary-School  Teachers”  (William  S.  Gray), 
North  Central  Assocution  Quarterly,  IX 
(April,  193s),  399-400. 

a.  “Trends  in  the  Subject-Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Secondary-School  Teachers”  (William 
S.  Gray),  North  Central  Association  (Quar¬ 
terly,  X  (October,  1935),  aSO-SS- 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  most  impressive  fact  revealed  by 
the  study  is  that  higher  institutions  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  are 
seriously  questioning  the  adequacy  for 
prospective  teachers  of  the  narrow  and 
highly  specialized  curriculums  advised 
in  the  past.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  developing,  or  have  already 
announced,  new  curriculums  based  upon 
intensive  studies  of  the  general  and  spe¬ 


cific  needs  of  teachers.  The  significant 
objectives  of  such  curriculums  are:  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  major  fields 
of  learning;  sufficiently  wide  cultural 
contacts  to  insure  a  truly  liberal  educa¬ 
tion;  capacity  to  analyze  and  interpret 
current  social,  economic,  industrial  and 
political  conditions  and  ability  to  par¬ 
ticipate  intelligently  in  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship;  the  scholarly  mastery 
of  at  least  two  teaching  fields;  the  pro¬ 
fessional  understandings,  attitudes  and 
controls  essential  for  success  in  teach¬ 
ing;  and  sufficiently  broad  interests  and 
tastes  to  insure  rich  and  satisfying  lives. 

Unfortunately,  the  curriculums  offered 
for  teachers  in  many  institutions  are  far 
less  broadly  conceived.  Some  provide  al¬ 
most  exclusively  for  the  cultural  needs 
of  students;  others  emphasize  with  equal 
vigor  either  research  or  professional  in¬ 
terests.  Far  too  frequently,  the  personal 
needs  of  students  and  their  preparation 
for  intelligent  citizenship  are  sadly  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  very  encouraging,  therefore, 
that  many  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  examining  critically  the  curriculums 
pursued  by  prospective  teachers  and  are 
reconstructing  them  in  the  light  of  the 
broader  objectives  they  should  serve. 

A  second  notable  trend  is  illustrated 
in  those  institutions  which  organize  the 
total  curriculum  in  terms  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct  but  closely  related  units  or 
sequences.  The  basic  assumption  under¬ 
lying  this  practice  is  that  each  unit  serves 
unique  and  significant  purposes.  Some 
institutions  differentiate  curriculum  ma- 
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terials  primarily  in  terms  of  the  level  or 
degree  of  advancement  represented;  for 
example,  lower  and  upper  division 
courses.  Others  differentiate  them  chiefly 
in  terms  of  the  professional  objectives 
served;  for  example,  professional  back¬ 
ground  courses,  professional  integrating 
courses,  and  professionalized  subject- 
matter  courses.  Several  institutions 
which  have  recently  reorganized  cur- 
riculums  for  teachers  have  adopted  four 
more  or  less  distinctive  units,  the  aims 
of  which  are  to  provide  respectively  a 
broad  general  education,  specialized 
academic  preparation  for  the  type  of 
teaching  service  to  be  rendered,  sup¬ 
plementary  cultural  or  liberal  contracts, 
and  essential  professional  preparation. 
We  are  chiefly  concerned  here  with  the 
first  three  of  the  four  types  of  prepara¬ 
tion  provided. 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  for  any  level  of  service 
is  a  comprehensive  general  education.  If 
properly  conceived,  it  not  only  prepares 
the  individual  for  intelligent  participa¬ 
tion  in  contemporary  life  but  also 
provides  the  background  essential  for 
specialized  academic  and  professional 
study.  Exjjerience  shows  clearly  that  a 
part  of  the  failure  in  the  past  in  prepar¬ 
ing  high-school  teachers  has  resulted 
from  an  attempt  to  begin  specialized 
study  before  an  adequate  background 
has  been  acquired.  Very  few  question 
today  the  wisdom  of  some  general  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  college  level  before  special¬ 
ization  begins.  The  chief  issue  relates 
to  the  nature  and  amount  of  such  prepa¬ 
ration.  There  is  wide  agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  content  and  scope  of 
general  education  for  teachers  differ  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  that  for  students 
who  plan  to  specialize  in  other  fields. 
But  in  the  case  of  teachers,  it  has 
peculiar  significance.  Its  objectives  and 
content  are  similar  to  those  toward  which 
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public  secondary  education  is  now  di¬ 
rected.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  for 
those  who  will  be  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  helping  children  and 
young  people  to  similar  acquirements. 

As  indicated  a  moment  ago,  widely 
divergent  views  prevail  concerning  the 
nature  and  scope  of  general  education. 
The  survey  revealed,  however,  consider¬ 
able  agreement  on  certain  fundamental 
issues  among  institutions  which  have 
recently  reorganized  their  curriculums  at 
the  junior-college  level.  Because  of  the 
signiflcance  of  such  trends  in  respect  to 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  they  will  be 
summarized  brieflly  at  this  point. 

1.  There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  general  education  at  the  college  level 
should  be  directed  toward  sound  scholarship 
and  a  cultural  background  in  the  major  areas 
of  human  experience. 

2.  As  a  rule,  the  courses  offered  comprise 
broad  fields  rather  than  narrow  segments  of 
subject  matter;  they  contribute  primarily  to 
an  understanding  of  basic  concepts,  principles 
and  generalizations,  rather  than  to  the  mere 
acquisition  of  facts  and  information ;  they  pro¬ 
mote  appreciation  of  what  each  major  field 
has  contributed  to  civilization  and  is  con¬ 
tributing  today  to  an  understanding  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  persistent  social  problems;  they 
acquaint  students  with  the  methods  of  think¬ 
ing  involved  in  the  study  of  important  fields 
and  promote  growth,  resourcefulnes  and 
power  in  applying  them  independently;  and 
they  broaden  and  deepen  interests  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  impetus  to  further  study.  Such  un¬ 
derstandings  and  attitudes  are  obviously  es¬ 
sential  in  preparing  both  for  teaching  and  for 
intelligent  citizenship. 

3.  But  current  discussions  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  do  not  limit  us  to  a  conception  that  b 
based  solely  on  subjects  or  fields  of  knowledge. 
Many  contend  that  general  education  con¬ 
sists  primarily  in  acquaintance  with  and  facil¬ 
ity  in  basic  disciplines.  By  a  discipline  is  meant 
a  type  of  intellectual  experience  “involved  in  a 
successful  or  fruitful  approach  to  a  problem  of 
knowledge.”  According  to  President  Wriston, 
the  discipline  of  precision,  appreciation,  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  reflective  synthesis  are  of  major 
imp>ortance.  Other  disciplines  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  through  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
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“methods  of  getting  facts,”  “scientific  atti¬ 
tude,”  “tolerant  attitude,”  “inducing  healthy 
skepticism,”  and  “leading  the  learner  to  seek 
the  truth  in  an  unprejudiced  manner.”  The 
most  ardent  advocates  of  such  disciplines  go 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  used  in  developing  them  is  of 
minor  importance.  If  this  view  predominates, 
curriculums  for  teachers  will  be  greatly  weak¬ 
ened.  Whereas  prospective  teachers  need  vigor¬ 
ous  training  in  basic  disciplines,  they  also  need 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  major  fields  of 
learning.  Economy  of  time  and  effort  dictates 
that  both  types  of  values  be  attained,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  through  the  same  medium. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that 
disciplines  essential  in  life  in  general  and  in 
professional  pursuits  should  be  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  same  areas  in  which  they 
must  ultimately  function. 

4.  Attainments  in  the  field  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  are  determined  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  on  a  qualitative  basis.  Furthermore, 
reasonable  competence  in  this  field  is  required 
before  admission  to  specialized  curriculums. 
Such  a  requirement  is  especially  desirable  in 
the  case  of  prospective  teachers.  Certainly  those 
who  are  unable  to  demonstrate  competence  at 
the  level  of  general  education  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  intellectual  lead¬ 
ers  of  young  people  who  are  striving  toward 
satisfactory  attainments  in  the  same  general 
field.  Additional  requirements  set  up  by  many 
institutions  which  prepare  teachers  include 
proficiency  in  oral  and  written  expression, 
desirable  study  habits,  attitudes  and  interests, 
and  essential  ptersonal  and  social  qualities.  The 
fact  is  emphasized  repeatedly  that  final  deci¬ 
sions,  should  be  based  on  the  continuous  study 
of  the  achievements,  needs  and  characteristics 
of  students,  as  well  as  on  more  or  less  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations.  Through  the  wise  ap¬ 
plication  of  qualitative  standards,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  general  caliber  of  those  admitted  to 
specialized  curriculums  for  teachers  may  be 
materially  raised. 

Tlie  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  nature  and  scope  of  specialized  cur¬ 
riculums  for  teachers  are  as  radical  as 
those  at  the  level  of  general  education. 
One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  such  cur¬ 
riculums  is  to  secure  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  preparation  essential  for  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  at  the  secondary-school 
level.  But  the  definition  of  such  prepara¬ 
tion  for  prospective  teachers  presents 
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one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
which  curriculum  makers  face  today. 
The  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the 
rapid  changes  which  are  occurring  in 
the  nature,  scope  and  organization  of 
the  secondary-school  curriculum.  The 
fact  is  widely  recognized,  however,  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  teachers  have  usually 
been  notably  deficient  in  the  breadth  of 
their  preparation. 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted 
by  different  institutions  to  overcome  this 
deficiency.  Some  degree  of  breadth  is 
assured  in  those  institutions  which  re¬ 
quire  reasonable  competence  in  all  the 
major  fields  comprising  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Additional  breadth  is  now  provided 
in  many  institutions  through  sequences 
in  broad  fields,  such  as  biology  or  the 
social  sciences,  rather  than  in  ^>ecific 
subjects  or  narrow  aspects  of  important 
fields.  Furthermore,  each  pro^jective 
teacher  is  commcwily  required  to  pursue 
advanced  sequences  in  at  least  two  fields. 
In  some  institutions,  the  two  sequences 
receive  about  equal  emphasis;  in  other 
institutions,  one  sequence  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  “principal”  and 
“secondary”  fields  of  specialization.  As 
a  rule,  the  two  fields  selected  are  func¬ 
tionally  related,  for  example,  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences  and  mathematics,  or  the 
social  sciences  and  English.  The  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  types  of  expansion  de¬ 
scribed  arises  from  the  actual  demand 
made  upon  secondary-school  teachers 
today. 

In  defining  the  specific  nature  and 
content  of  specialized  curriculums  that 
insure  breadth,  definite  effort  is  made 
to  include  units  which  promote  those 
understandings  essential  in  teaching  at 
the  secondary  school  level.  The  fact  is 
clearly  recognized  that  traditional  se¬ 
quences  of  a  narrow  and  highly  special¬ 
ized  type  are  no  longer  satisfactory,  if 
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they  ever  were.  Accordingly,  detailed 
studies  are  under  way  in  a  number  of 
institutions  to  determine  the  subject 
matter  preparation  most  appropriate  for 
prospective  teachers  in  each  major  held. 
.\s  a  rule,  this  resonsibility  is  delegated 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  subjects  and  fields 
involved,  curriculum  specialists  and 
capable  teachers  at  the  secondary  school 
level,  and  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  or  School  of  Education.  As  a  result 
of  the  studies  and  deliberations  of  such 
committees,  new  curriculums  have  been 
developed  which  often  cross  depart¬ 
mental  and  even  divisional  boundaries, 
new  courses  have  been  provided  by 
many  institutions,  and  old  ones  modified 
to  meet  spiecific  needs.  The  fact  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  vastly 
improved  curriculums  for  prospective 
teachers  can  be  provided  when  an  insti- 
tuition  attacks  the  problem  vigorously 
with  op)en  mind. 

The  value  of  adequate  depth  of  prep>a- 
ration  is  also  clearly  recognized  in  recent 
efforts  to  reconstruct  curriculums  for 
teachers.  The  view  has  been  expressed 
repeatedly  that  the  contacts  provided  in 
each  field  shall  promote  growth  toward 
sound  scholarship,  including  a  knowledge 
of  its  basic  facts,  concepts  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  an  understanding  of  its  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  field  of  knowledge  as  a 
whole,  to  related  fields,  and  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  contempiorary  life,  a  critical 
attitude  toward  its  fundamental  theories 
or  philosophies,  a  clear  recognition  of 
its  important  methods  of  thinking  and 
reasonable  efficiency  in  their  use,  and 
ability  to  find,  assemble  and  interpret 
material  relating  to  spiecific  problems 
Accordingly,  less  value  is  attached  than 
I  formerly  by  many  institutions  to  the 
I  usual  lecture  form  of  college  instruction 
and  greater  imp)ortance  is  attached  to 
special  lectures  that  open  up  problems 
or  make  unique  contributions  to  directed 


readings  and  discussions,  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  study  of  problems  by  students, 
and  to  supervised  and  independent  field 
work. 

Depth  of  preparation  is  further  pro¬ 
moted  in  most  institutions  by  pursuing 
at  least  one  field,  or  section  of  it,  to  its 
frontier,  thus  acquiring  a  mastery  of  its 
logic  of  organization  and  of  its  processes 
of  growth  and  expansion.  Indeed,  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  provided  for  students  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  intensive  study  of 
frontier  problems  and  to  experience  the 
thrill  of  intellectual  discovery.  Such  par¬ 
ticipation  is  essential  if  they  are  to  fol¬ 
low  intelligently  during  subsequent  years 
the  important  developments  in  their 
respective  fields  of  specialization.  The 
statement  should  be  added  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  frontier  study  by  prospective 
teachers  is  to  insure  greater  depth  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  rather  than  to  develop  the 
controls  essential  in  laboratory  research. 

In  order  that  the  broader  aims  of  spe¬ 
cialized  study  may  be  attained,  various 
institutions  insist  that  the  work  taken 
shall  be  continuous  in  thought  and  or¬ 
ganization  and  inherently  sequential. 
This  principle  recognizes  the  importance 
of  relating  and  integrating  experience. 
Accordingly,  definite  steps  are  now  rec¬ 
ommended  in  each  course  which  will 
bring  experience  into  natural  and  sig¬ 
nificant  relationships.  This  requires  a 
clear  recognition  on  the  part  of  each 
instructor  of  the  relation  of  his  course 
to  the  sequence  as  a  whole  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  present  it  so  that  its  relationships 
and  significance  are  clear.  As  a  further 
aid  in  unifying  and  clarifying  thinking, 
many  institutions  provide  a  final  seminar 
in  which  basic  problems  covering  the 
field  as  a  whole  are  considered. 

No  statement  has  been  made  thus  far 
concerning  the  amount  or  length  of 
specialized  subject  matter  preparation 
for  teaching.  Current  practice  is  dictated 
largely  by  quantitative  requirements  of 
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two  types.  The  first  is  the  length  of  se¬ 
quences  required  for  the  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  The  second  is  the  minimum  amount 
of  preparation  required  by  state  and  re¬ 
gional  certificating  agencies.  The  fact 
is  recognized  that  neither  of  these  stand¬ 
ards  has  great  validity.  As  a  result,  sev¬ 
eral  institutions  are  experimenting  with 
the  possibility  of  developing  qualitative 
standards  of  achievement  in  specific 
fields  appropriate  for  prospective  teach¬ 
ers.  The  progress  made  thus  far  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  that  attainments  in  any 
field,  the  completion  of  prescribed  cur- 
riculums,  and  approval  for  teaching  can 
be  measured  ultimately  in  terms  of  a 
student’s  progress  in  acquiring  the  un¬ 
derstandings  and  controls  demanded  by 
the  professional  work  for  which  he  is 
pre[)aring.  Through  the  application  of 
such  measures,  it  should  be  possible  in 
the  future  to  determine  more  accurately 
than  at  present  the  probable  length  of 
specialized  prep>aration  and  also  to  se¬ 
lect  teachers  capable  of  genuine  intel¬ 
lectual  leadership  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

Paralleling  specialized  preparation  in 
specific  fields,  increasingly  wide  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  prospective  teachers  to 
continue  stimulating  and  enriching  cul¬ 
tural  contacts.  This  practice  is  sup>- 
ported  by  four  lines  of  argument.  First, 
such  contacts  are  esential  if  students 
acquire  a  truly  liberal  education.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  teacher’s  life  must  be  spent 
increasingly,  as  American  culture  im¬ 
proves,  in  the  society  of  the  educated. 
Third,  “Society  has  a  right  to  expect  a 


teacher  to  be,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  a 
dep>endable  representative  of  modem 
culture  in  the  community  in  which  he 
works  and  lives.”  And  fourth,  the  school 
rightly  exp)ects  that  each  teacher  will 
contribute  generously  to  the  cultural 
environment  of  its  piupils.  A  foundation 
for  modern  culture  is  established  in  the 
courses  comprising  general  education. 
It  is  greatly  extended  through  many 
courses  provided  in  spiecialized  se¬ 
quences,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  humanities  and  the  appreciational 
arts.  In  addition,  frequent  opportunities 
are  provided  for  those  not  specializing 
in  given  fields  to  acquire  broader  and 
richer  contacts  in  them.  The  chief  aim  of 
such  courses  is  not  to  master  fields  of 
learning.  It  is  rather  to  open  up  new 
vistas  of  understanding  and  enjoyment, 
to  extend  interests,  and  to  initiate  habits 
which  will  continue  to  broaden  and  en¬ 
rich  life  throughout  one’s  professional 
career. 

The  discussion  thus  far  shows  clearly 
that  very  significant  changes  have  been 
proposed,  or  indeed  introduced,  recently 
in  the  academic  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  They  grow  out  of  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  teachers 
must  be  broadly  and  specifically  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  varied  responsibilities 
which  society  delegates  to  them  today. 
The  development  of  this  new  attitude  is 
a  notable  step  forward.  Before  adequate 
programs  of  preparation  can  be  pro¬ 
vided,  further  intensive  studies  of  the 
function  and  needs  of  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  are  necessary. 


Section  F.  Factors  Contributing  to  Teaching  Success 

Dewey  B.  Stuit,  University  of  Nebraska 
Stephen  M.  Corey,  University  of  Wisconsin 


As  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  an  effort  was  made  to  summarize  and 
interpret  available  studies  of  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  success  in  teaching. 
Four  different  reports  were  prepared: 


I.  “What  are  the  Factors  Involved  in  the 
Success  of  High  School  Teachers”  (Stephen 
M.  Corey),  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  X  (October,  i93S)i  2*4-3i- 
j.  “Do  ‘Good’  Teachers  Produce  ‘Good’  Re¬ 
sults?”  (Oliver  H.  Bimson,  North  Central 
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Association  Quarterly,  XII  (October,  1937), 
171-76- 

3.  “Can  We  Counsel  the  Student  Concern¬ 
ing  His  Probable  Success  in  Teaching?” 
(Dewey  B.  Stuit),  Educational  Administra- 
no.H  AND  Supervision,  XII  (December,  1937)- 

4.  “Attributes  and  Characteristics  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Teachers,”  F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of 
Nebraska  (Unpublished). 

The  important  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  individuals  who  participated  in 
this  part  of  the  study  are  summarized 
in  this  section. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

The  identification  of  the  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  teaching  success  has  proved 
to  be  difficult  and  perplexing  both  to 
practical  school  men  and  research  work¬ 
ers  in  teacher  personnel.  The  problem  is 
difficult  to  solve  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  and  most  serious  is  the  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  teach¬ 
ing  success.  No  one  would  deny  that 
pupil  progress  should  be  considered  in 
formulating  a  criterion  of  teaching  suc¬ 
cess,  but  many  would  disagree  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  progress.  To  some, 
progress  would  mean  achievement,  to 
others  it  would  mean  development  of 
proper  attitudes  and  ideals,  and  to  still 
others  it  would  imply  the  all-around  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child — another  ambigu¬ 
ous  expression.  To  amalgamate  all  of 
these  into  one  criterion  would  indeed  be 
Herculean  task! 

But  the  definition  of  teaching  success 
is  not  the  only  problem.  There  remains 
the  problem  of  measurement.  Shall  we 
administer  achievement,  personality,  and 
attitude  tests  to  the  pupils,  or  shall  we 
estimate  the  teacher’s  success  by  means 
of  rating  scales?  If  we  use  the  first 
method,  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
objectivity  and  the  disadvantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  assume  that  teaching  success  con¬ 
sists  of  the  sum  of  these  measured  areas 
of  activity.  Perhaps  teaching  success 


consists  of  a  complex  interplay  of  these 
areas,  not  readily  amendable  to  measure¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  rate  the 
success  of  teachers  we  shall  be  met  with 
the  subjective  character  of  the  rater’s 
judgment.  All  factors  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  the  latter  appears  to  be  preferable. 
Even  a  well-trained  and  experienced 
rater  is  certain  to  be  guilty  of  some 
errors  in  judgment,  but  in  the  long  run 
his  composite  judgment  will  probably  be 
the  most  valid  and  reliable  measure  of 
teaching  success  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  at  the  present  time. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  teaching  success 
and  the  factors  contributing  to  it,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity  among 
research  workers  interested  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  factors  responsible  for  teaching 
success  and  failure.  Corey,*  in  a  recent 
publication,  summarized  the  results  of 
published  studies  pertaining  to  success 
in  high  school  teaching.  His  analyses  of 
the  investigations  pertaining  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  teaching  success  reveal  not 
only  a  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  teaching  success  but  also  a  great 
confusion  as  to  influencing  factors.  A 
single  glance  at  his  summary  of  these 
studies  shows  the  lack  of  reliability  and 
validity  of  judgments,  interviews,  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  other  criteria  often  used 
in  the  respective  investigations.  Such 
factors  as  age,  experience,  intelligence, 
professional  aptitude,  scholarship  in  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  subjects,  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  socio-economic  status, 
type  of  institution  in  which  teachers  are 
trained,  interest  in  teaching,  and  many 
others  came  in  for  consideration  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  teaching  success.  The  studies 
yielded,  however,  no  factor  which  has 

I  Stephen  M.  Corey,  “What  are  the  Factors  In¬ 
volved  in  the  Success  of  High  School  Teachers?” 
The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly, 
X  (October,  193S).  2*4-31. 
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consistently  been  found  to  be  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  instructional  efficiency.  The  cor¬ 
relations  are  at  odds  with  one  another, 
in  most  instances  ranging  from  .00  to  .50 
or  .60.  None  of  these  is  large  enough 
to  justify  predictions  regarding  teaching 
success  of  individuals. 

Stuit,*  in  a  study  of  these  coefficients 
of  correlation,  contends  that  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  relationship  between  supH 
posedly  desirable  traits  and  teaching 
success  is  due  to  the  variable  errors  of 
measurement  in  the  raw  data  and  the 
homogeneity  of  the  groups  studied.  In 
particular,  he  found  that  scholarship  is 
a  significant  factor  in  teaching  success.^ 

While  the  correlation,  as  measured  by 
the  coefficient  of  correlation,  between 
college  grades  and  teaching  success  was 
found  to  be  low,  Stuit  points  out  that 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  our  best 
teachers  were  good  students  while  in 
high  school  and  college.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have 
more  definite  assurance  concerning  the 
subject-matter  preparation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Perhaps  a  proactive  teacher 
should  be  examined  by  means  of  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  how  he  compares  with  others  in 
a  representative  p)opulation  of  competent 
teachers.  At  least  such  an  achievement 
testing  program  should  be  worth  giving 
a  trial.  There  probably  will  never  be  a 
one-to-one  relationship  between  scores 
made  in  achievement  tests  and  teaching 
success,  but  it  is  possible  that  critical 
scores  might  be  established  which  would 
indicate  a  minimum  requirement  for  suc¬ 
cessful  teachings. 

2  Dewey  B.  Stuit,  “Can  We  Counsel  the  Student 
Concerning  His  Probable  Success  in  Teaching?" 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XII 
(December,  1937),  684-93. 

*A  correlation  study  conducted  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  seems  to  support  this  conclusion. 
See,  Dewey  B.  Stuit,  “Scholarship  as  a  Factor 
in  Teaching  Success,"  School  and  Society,  XLVI 
(September  18,  1937),  382-84. 


Correlated  with  scholarship  is  the  trait 
intelligence.  It  has  been  argued  in  the 
literature  that  there  is  little  relationship 
between  intelligence  as  measured  by 
tests  and  teaching  success  as  estimated 
by  supervisors  and  principals.  While  the 
coefficients  of  correlation  measuring  the 
relationship  between  intelligence  and 
teaching  success  are  usually  low,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  level  of  in¬ 
telligence  which  is  a  necessary  prerequi¬ 
site  for  teaching  success  could  be 
determined.  As  in  the  case  of  achiev^ 
ment,  a  one-to-one  relationship  between 
intelligence  as  measured  and  teaching 
success  could  hardly  be  expected.  By 
means  of  experimental  testing  programs, 
there  should  be  determined  a  critical 
score,  above  which  most  individuals  suc¬ 
ceed  and  below  which  few  succeed. 

It  is  quite  generally  recognized  by 
laymen  and  practical  school  men  that  a 
teacher’s  personality  is  a  significant  fac¬ 
tor  in  conditioning  his  success.  However, 
educational  research  workers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  have  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  defining  and  measuring  those 
personality  traits  which  affect  teaching 
efficiency.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  appears  fruitless  to  employ 
personality  tests  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
dicting  teaching  success.  Most  of  the 
experiments  have  yielded  negative  re¬ 
sults.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to 
rely  upon  the  judgment  of  competent 
raters  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
classroom  teaching.  Using  the  ranking 
method  as  suggested  by  Odenweller,* 
raters  should  be  able  to  identify  those 
students  who  possess  in  a  rather  high 
degree  the  personality  traits  which  make 
for  successful  teaching. 

Interest,  attitudes,  and  ideals  are  most 

*  Arthur  Leonard  Odenweller,  Predicting  the 
Quality  of  Teaching.  Teachers  College  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  676.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1936.  Pp.  141. 
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certainly  functional  in  teaching,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty 
about  the  nature  and  amount  of  these 
traits  necessary  for  success  in  the  field. 
No  generalizations  appear  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  applicable  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  attitudes,  ideals,  and  interests  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  one  situation  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  in  some  other  situations. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  teacher 
placement  should  be  done  with  care.  If 
possible  the  placement  officer  should 
know  something  about  the  conununity, 
the  school,  its  students,  teachers,  and 
administrators  before  recommending 
teachers  for  vacancies  which  may  occur. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  communities 
or  institutions  which  are  strikingly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  average  school  in  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  likely  to  affect  the  new 
teacher’s  success.  Placement  is  a  real 
guidance  service  and  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  leadership  of  a  com¬ 
petent  personnel  director. 

Inasmuch  as  an  individual’s  teaching 
success  is  conditioned  by  a  complex  pat¬ 
tern  of  factors,  any  prediction  made  by 
a  persoimel  worker  in  a  teacher-training 
institution  should  be  based  upon  a  wide 
range  of  data.  There  should  be  available 
achievement  test  scores,  aptitude  test 
scores,  personality  ratings,  interest  in¬ 
ventories,  high  school  and  college  grades, 
questionnaire  data,  and  information  ob¬ 
tained  through  a  number  of  personal 
interviews.  In  other  words  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  students  first,  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  knowledge  the  personnel  officer 
should  formulate  a  clinical  judgment. 
After  all  this  is  a  matter  of  vocational 
guidance  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
By  means  of  efficient  guidance  programs 
in  high  school  and  colleges  it  should  be 
possible  to  raise  the  quality  of  teacher¬ 
training  students  and  eventually  raise 
the  standards  of  the  profession. 


The  general  statements  and  conclu¬ 
sions  given  thus  far  concerning  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  teaching  success  are 
based  upon  more  extensive  studies  which 
aim  to  summarize  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  regarding  teaching  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  In  order  to  give  the 
reader  the  benefit  of  a  more  complete 
discussion  by  the  contributors  to  the 
above-mentioned  general  statements,  por¬ 
tions  or  summaries  of  their  published 
studies  are  reproduced  here.  Corey’s* 
critical  summary  of  the  studies  purport¬ 
ing  to  investigate  teaching  success  is  pre¬ 
sented  first. 

The  number  of  factors  whose  bearing  upon 
instructional  efficiency  has  been  investigated 
is  legion.  The  customary  methodological  pro¬ 
cedure  has  involved  the  use  of  a  statistical  in¬ 
dex  which  is  notoriously  difficult  to  interpret, 
namely  the  coefficient  of  correlation.*  One  of 
the  limiting  characteristics  of  these  correlation 
studies  is  that  practically  all  of  them  make  use 
of  zero  order  coefficients  measuring  rectilinear 
relationships  only.  Multiple  and  partial  cor¬ 
relations  have  been  resorted  to  in  but  a  few 
instances^  and  measures  of  curvilinear  rela¬ 
tionship  (correlation  ratios)  not  at  all. 

Probably  the  most  stubborn  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  to  those  studying  the  nature  of 

■>  The  present  paper  is  a  condensation  of  a  longer 
published  article.  See,  Stephen  M.  Corey,  “What 
Are  the  Factors  Involved  in  the  Success  of  High 
School  Teachers?”  Nobth  Centbal  Association 
Quabtebly,  X  (October,  193s),  224-31. 

*  Walter  S.  Monroe  and  Dewey  B.  Stuit,  “The 
Interpretation  of  the  Coefficient  of  Correlation,” 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  I  (1933), 
186-203. 

t  So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  following  in¬ 
vestigations  only  have  reported  other  than  zero 
order  coefficients  in  connection  with  studies  of 
teaching  success  at  the  secondary  level: 

R.  R.  Ullman,  “Predicition  of  Teaching  Suc¬ 
cess,”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervi¬ 
sion,  XVI  (1930),  598-608. 

C.  W.  Boardman,  Professional  Tests  as  Meas¬ 
ures  of  Teaching  Efficiency.  Teachers  College  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education,  No.  327.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928.  Pp. 
8s. 

E.  H.  Morris,  Personal  Traits  and  Success  in 
Teaching.  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  342.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1929. 
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teaching  success  centers  around  the  criterion 
which  should  be  used  to  evaluate  the  efficiency 
of  instruction.  The  one  which  has  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  most  frequently  in  research  studies 
is  the  judgment  of  individuals,  particularly  of 
school  administrators  and  supervisors.  This 
criterion  of  teaching  success  is  subject  to 
rather  serious  limitations.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  immediate  and  probably  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  teacher  in  terms  of  tenure  and  salary 
is  dependent  upon  judgments  of  her  achieve¬ 
ment  as  rendered  by  administrators,  super¬ 
visors,  pupils,  and  school  boards,  this  does  not 
imply  that  these  judgments  are  either  valid 
or  reliable. 

There  is  a  voluminous  literature  dealing 
with  the  reliability  or  accuracy  of  teacher 
ratings.  A  summary  of  a  number  of  such 
studies^  yields  a  median  coefficient  of  relia¬ 
bility  of  -|-.66  with  a  range  of  from  -f.33  to 
-I-.96.  These  figures,  however,  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  enlightening.  In  many  cases  the  cor¬ 
relations  were  computed  between  the  ratings 
of  the  same  teachers  made  by  a  superintendent 
and  a  supervisor.  The  effect  which  the  personal 
relationships  of  these  two  raters  might  have 
upon  their  evaluation  of  teachers  is  unknown 
but  probably  significant.  Just  how  helpful  a 
median  coefficient  of  reliability  of  -)-.66  is 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  with  this 
degree  of  relationship,  one’s  predictions  are 
about  35  per  cent  better  than  chance. 

A  question  probably  more  important  than 
the  reliability  of  teacher  ratings  has  to  do  with 
their  validity.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  supervisors  are  measuring 
something  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  their 
ratings  of  teachers,  it  need  not  follow  that 
this  something  is  teaching  ability.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  rather  obvious  test  of  teaching  is 
the  changes  which  occur  in  pupils,  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  validate  teaching  ratings  in 
terms  of  measured  pupil  progress  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level.  In  the  elementary  field  four 
studies  B  report  correlations  ranging  from  -[-.45 

*  “Teacher  Personnel”  in  Review  oj  Educational 
Research,  Vol.  I,  No.  2  (1931)  and  Vol.  IV,  No. 
3  (1934). 

»  C.  W.  Hill,  “The  Efficiency  Ratings  of  Teach¬ 
ers,”  Elementary  School  Journal,  XXI  (1921), 

438-43. 

H.  Taylor,  “The  Influence  of  the  Teacher  on 
Relative  Class  Standing,  etc.”  Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook  of  the  Kational  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  1928,  pp.  97-100. 

Lelah  M.  Crabbs,  Measuring  Efficiency  in  Super¬ 
vision  and  Teaching.  Teachers  College  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  175.  New  York:  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1925. 


to  -f.os  between  teacher  ratings  and  measured 
pupil  progress.  These  studies  make  rather  ex¬ 
plicit  the  fact  that  in  the  elementary  field  at 
least  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between 
teacher  ratings  and  pupil  learning.  As  has  been 
said,  no  one  knows  the  status  of  this  same 
situation  on  the  secondary  level,  although  posi¬ 
tive  correlations  have  been  reported  between 
pupil  learning  and  practice  teaching  grades 
with  initial  ability  uncontrolled.  This  over¬ 
sight,  of  course,  makes  inferences  regarding 
the  validity  of  the  practice  teaching  grades 
very  questionable. 

The  use  of  pupil  achievement  as  a  criterion 
of  teaching  success  has  been  recommended 
many  times.  The  only  way  to  discover  accur¬ 
ately  in  terms  of  this  criterion  which  teacher  is 
functioning  most  efficiently  is  to  measure  as 
much  of  the  pupils’  learning  as  possible.  This 
would  involve,  of  course,  a  measurement  not 
only  of  academic  progress  but  also  of  the 
development  of  attitudes,  ideals, — in  fact,  all 
traits,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  a  teacher 
influences.  This  criterion  of  teaching  success, 
despite  what  would  seem  to  be  its  fundamental 
nature,  is  used  very  infrequently.  The  investi¬ 
gations  summarized  below  have  assumed  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  teacher  ratings. 

Of  the  general  factors  which  might  be  re¬ 
lated  to  teaching  effectiveness,  age  and  teach¬ 
ing  experience  can  be  disposed  of  rather 
quickly.  The  former,  granting  the  inevitable 
selection  imposed  by  training  requirements, 
correlates  very  slightly  with  estimated  teach¬ 
ing  success.^**  Experience  likewise  has  no  sig¬ 
nificant  bearing  on  instructional  efficiency^^ 
after  approximately  the  first  semester  of  actual 
instruction.  The  median  of  a  list  of  twelve 
coeffcients  of  correlation  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  dealing  with  this  relationship  was  -j-.zg. 

Although  it  is  claimed  that  teachers  college 
graduates  represent  a  select  socio-economic 
group, the  relationship  between  this  factor 
and  estimated  teaching  success  is  negligible 
according  to  results  obtained  with  the  Sim’s 
Socio-Economic  Scale**  and  certain  other  fam- 

Edna  Simmons,  Correlation  of  Administrative 
Ratings  of  Teachers  and  Pupil  Achievement.  Un¬ 
published  Doctor’s  thesis,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1932.  Pp.  97. 

10  “Teacher  Personnel,”  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  103. 

H  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

*3  Margaret  Kiely,  Comparison  of  Students  of 
Teachers  Colleges  and  Liberal  Arts  Colleges. 
Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
440.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1931.  Pp.  147. 

**  Ullman,  op.  cit. 
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ily  and  economic-status  data.'*  Personality  in 
general,  however,  b  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
Those  studies  involving  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  subjectively  estimated  personality  traits 
and  teaching  success  have  been  of  little  value. 
Very  high  correlations  have  recently  been  re¬ 
ported  between  practice  teaching  success  and 
certain  traits  such  as  sincerity  and  enthusiasm,'* 
but  the  same  supervisors  estimated  both  the 
personality  traits  and  the  teaching  success.  This 
methodological  limitation,  a  very  common  one 
in  early  studies,  is  so  serious  as  to  render  the 
results  invalid. 

Recently  a  number  of  objective  measure¬ 
ments  of  personality  have  been  published,'*' 
and  those  interested  in  prognosticating  teach¬ 
ing  success  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
materials.  Morris'^  has  contributed  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  the  bearing  upon  high 
school  teaching  success  of  objectively  measured 
personality  traits.  She  reported  a  correlation 
of  +-54  between  her  Trait  Index  L,  a  com¬ 
posite  measure,  and  practice  teaching  grades. 
Similar  studies  involving  the  use  of  the  Moss 
Social  Intelligence  Test'*  and  the  Bernreuter 
Personality  Inventory'®  have  not  been  so  en¬ 
couraging. 

Interest  in  teaching  is  rather  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
teaching  success.  While  there  is  no  apparent 
relationship  between  teaching  success  and 
scores  on  scale  such  as  the  Cowdery-Strong 
Interest  questionnaire,***  Kriner*'  found  a 
marked  difference  between  good  and  poor  in¬ 
structors  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  interest  in 
teaching  which  they  recollected  having  had 
during  the  high  school  and  elementary  school 
period.  Kriner’s  results  are  very  difficult  to 
interpret  because  of  the  exceedingly  great  sub¬ 
jectivity  in  the  measurement  of  interest,  but 
they  are  quite  suggestive. 

'«  H.  L.  Kriner,  Pertaining  Factors  Predictive  of 
Teacher  Success.  State  College,  Pennsylvania: 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  1931.  Pp.  91  • 

'»  M.  L.  Hatcher,  “Qualities  of  Personality  Com¬ 
pared  with  Success  in  Practice  Teaching,”  Pea¬ 
body  Journal  of  Education,  XI  (1934),  *46-53. 

1*  “Tests  of  Personality  and  Character,”  Review 
of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  II,  (i93*),  *70. 

't  E.  H.  Morris,  Personal  Traits  and  Success  in 
Teaching.  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 
cation,  No.  327.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1928.  Pp.  85. 

'*  Ullman,  op.  cit. 

1®  S.  R.  Laycock,  “The  Bernreuter  Personality 
Inventory  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  and  Supervision,  XX  (1934), 
59-63. 

*®  Ullman,  op.  cit. 

*'  Kriner,  op.  cit. 


The  second  general  factor  which  has  been 
thought  to  affect  teaching  success,  namely  in¬ 
telligence,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  inves¬ 
tigations.  Intelligence  test  scores  seem  to  corre¬ 
late  more  highly  with  secondary  than  with 
elementary  instruction,  and  more  highly  with 
practice  teaching  than  with  actual  teaching.** 
In  no  case,  however,  is  the  relationship  par¬ 
ticularly  marked. 

A  number  of  authors**  have  pointed  out 
that  high  school  teachers,  in  view  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  graduated  from  college,  are  a  highly 
select  group  with  respect  to  intelligence,  which 
homogeneity  would  tend  to  decrease  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  any  coefficient  of  correlation  involv¬ 
ing  this  variable.  Studies  such  as  those  made 
by  Dean  Johnston**  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  indicate  that  a  very  small  per  cent  of 
college  matriculants  who  are  in  the  lowest 
quintile  with  respect  to  aptitude  ratings  are 
ever  graduated.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  North 
Central  states  seldom  certify  high  school 
teachers  with  fewer  than  125  college  hours  of 
credit,  intelligence  tests  can  be  used  very  ef¬ 
fectively  as  a  means  of  selecting  teachers. 

The  most  extensive  recent  study  of  the  effect 
of  high  school  training  and  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  upon  teaching  success  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  Kriner.**  While  his  results  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  interpret  bceause  of  the  unique  statis¬ 
tical  treatment  employed  it  appears  that  high 
school  scholarship  correlates  but  -{-.27  with 
teaching  success,  although  persistence  in  cer¬ 
tain  high  school  subjects,  such  as  Mathematics, 
Latin,  and  Science,  was  considerably  more  in¬ 
dicative  of  instructional  efficiency.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  persistence  in  social  studies  cor¬ 
related  negatively  with  teaching  success.  Other 
authors  have  reported  substantially  these  same 
results.**  Participation  in  secondary  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  was  likewise  not  related  to 
teaching  success.** 

*®  J.  V.  Yaukey  and  P.  L.  Anderson,  “A  Review 
of  the  Literature  on  Factors  Affecting  Teaching 
Success,”  Educational  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision,  XIX  (1933).  511-20, 

2*  H.  Sorenson,  “Why  Teaching  Success  Does 
Not  Correlate  Highly  with  Measured  Intelligence,” 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XV 
(1929),  602-6. 

M.  E.  Broom,  “Intelligence  and  Teaching  Suc¬ 
cess,”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervi¬ 
sion,  XVIII  (1932),  422-26. 

Trow,  op.  cit. 

**  J.  B.  Johnston,  Who  Should  Go  to  College? 
Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1930. 

*»  Kriner,  op.  cit. 

**  H.  J,  Anderson,  “Correlation  between  Aca¬ 
demic  Achievement  and  Teaching  Success,”  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Journal,  XXII  (1931),  22-29. 
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The  relationship  between  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  college  training  and  success  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher  has  interested  many 
investigators.  With  respect  to  professional 
courses,  Jones^**  found  that  Teachers  College 
graduates  employed  in  Texas  and  Missouri 
were  superior  to  Arts  College  graduates  when 
comparisons  were  made  of  tenure,  salary  and 
per  cent  of  administrative  positions  held. 
Frederick  and  Bookheim^*  claim  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  spreading  professional  train¬ 
ing  over  a  four-year  interval.  Concentrating  it 
all  in  one  year  has  no  apparent  effect  upon 
practice  teaching  success.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  no  relationship  exists  between 
rated  teaching  efficiency  and  college  credits 
earned  in  service.*® 

Grades  received  in  professional  college 
courses  are  negligibly  related  to  teaching  suc¬ 
cess,*^  with  the  exception  of  practice  teaching, 
which  correlates,  on  the  average,  about  -I-40. 
The  actual  number  of  hours  of  professional 
work  in  education  seems  to  have  no  signifi¬ 
cance.  Broom**  found  a  correlation  between 
this  factor  and  teaching  success  of  -f.oi.  The 
few  standardized  tests  dealing  with  educational 
information  are  no  more  predictive  of  teach¬ 
ing  success  than  are  grades  in  education 
courses.  Ullman**  reports  correlations  of  -t-.og 
and  -f-.oi  between  estimated  teaching  success 
and  the  Weber  Test  of  Principles  in  Education 
and  the  Odell  Test  of  Principles  of  Teaching 
in  Secondary  Schools  respectively. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  have  ap¬ 
peared  a  number  of  standardized  tests  to  be 
used  for  prognosticating  teaching  success.  A 
number  of  studies  have  been  reported  of  at- 

2*  Kriner,  op.  cit. 

**  W.  C.  Jones.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Cer¬ 
tain  Phases  of  the  Status  of  Graduates  of  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  in  the 
Teaching  Profession.  George  Peabody  College  Con¬ 
tribution  to  Education,  No.  103.  Nashville:  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1931.  Pp.  75. 

**  R.  W.  Frederick  and  A.  Bookheim.  “Study 
of  the  Effects  of  Concentrated  and  Scattered  Pro¬ 
fessional  Training  on  Success  in  Teaching,”  School 
and  Society,  XXXVIII  (1933),  683ff. 

*0  H.  M.  Barthelmess  and  P.  A.  Boyer.  “A 
Study  of  the  Relationship  between  Teaching  Effi¬ 
ciency  and  Amount  of  College  Credit  Earned 
While  in  Service,”  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  XIV  (1928),  521-35. 

St  F.  Shreve,  “Scholarship  as  a  Factor  in  Teach¬ 
ing,”  Peabody  Journal  of  ^ucation,  VIII  (1930), 
144-48. 

**  M.  E.  Broom,  “Note  on  Predicting  Teaching 
Success,”  Educational  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision,  XVIII  (1932),  64-67. 

88  Ullman,  op.  cit. 


tempts  to  validate  these  tests  in  terms  of  esti¬ 
mated  teaching  success.s*  Of  eleven  correlations 
reported  between  scores  on  these  tests  and 
estimated  teaching  effectiveness,  the  median 
figure  was  -(-.26. 

Academic  course  grades  are  no  more  pre¬ 
dictive  of  success  in  teaching  than  grades  in 
professional  courses.  Of  nine  correlations  re¬ 
ported  since  1930,  the  median  was  -{-.14.** 
The  effect  upon  instructional  efficiency  of  the 
pattern  of  the  college  academic  training  has 
received  but  little  attention.  Hughes**  re¬ 
ported  in  this  connection  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  high  school  pupils  taking  physics 
under  teachers  who  had  a  college  major  in  this 
subject  learned  more  than  pupils  taught  by 
persons  who  had  not  majored  in  physics.  Ull¬ 
man**  found  very  little  correlation  (-I-.20)  be¬ 
tween  grades  in  the  teacher’s  major  subject 
and  his  estimated  success. 

In  connection  with  all  of  these  correlation 
studies  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  co¬ 
efficients  are  derived  from  basic  data  which 
leave  much  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  both 
reliability  and  validity.  Just  what  bearing  this 
limitation  has  upon  statistical  manipulations, 
no  matter  how  refined  or  how  ponderously 
elaborated,  is  well  known  to  students  of  edu¬ 
cational  measurements. 

The  methodological  limitation  which  tends 
to  invalidate  all  of  these  studies  is  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  teaching  success  which  is  used.  Data 
from  the  elementary  field  rather  amply  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  incompatability  of  teacher  evalu¬ 
ations  based  upon  ratings  and  upon  measured 
pupil  progress. 

**N.  L.  Bossing,  “Teacher  Aptitude  Tests  and 
Teacher  Selection,”  Research  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1931,  No. 
12,  pp.  117-133. 

Barr  and  Douglas,  op.  cit. 

Boardman,  op.  cit. 

Nancy  Castleman  and  others,  “An  Aptitude 
Test  for  High  School  Teachers,”  Journal  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Psychology,  Vol.  XV  (1931),  pp.  208-13. 

W.  W.  Coxe  and  Ethel  Cornell,  “The  Prognosis 
of  Teaching  Ability,  etc.,”  University  of  the 
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Some  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  by 
Corey  are  clearly  brought  out  in  a  study 
made  by  Bimson.**  In  this  investigation 
an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  pupil  achievement  in  the 
classroom  agrees  with  the  ratings  of 
teachers  by  supervisors.  On  the  whole 
the  results  of  the  experiment  are  rather 
disappointing.  Bimson’s  comments  or 
observations  on  the  investigation  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Teacher  rating  b  a  highly  subjective  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  b  very  difficult  to  indicate  on  a 
rating  sheet  all  the  items  upon  which  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  teacher  b  based.  It  b  difficult  to 
reduce  to  an  objective  measure  valuations  of 
the  different  items.  It  b  very  probable  that 
all  items  on  a  rating  sheet  do  not  have  equal 
importance.  Due  attention  should  be  paid  to 
thb  fact.  “Personality”  b  a  term  much  used 
and  thought  of  but  not  easy  to  define.  Per¬ 
sonal  characterbtics  of  a  teacher  will  enter 
into  the  rating  of  that  teacher. 

2.  Progress  in  a  subject-matter  field  b  only 
one  of  many  ways  in  which  pupib  make  prog¬ 
ress.  Probably  there  are  other  forms  of  prog¬ 
ress  much  more  important  than  subject- 
matter  progress  alone. 

3.  Many  factors  enter  into  the  measurement 
of  pupil  achievement.  The  native  ability  of  the 
pupil  b  a  factor  to  be  considered.  The  varied 
interests  of  different  pupib  will  undoubtedly 
cause  a  difference  in  scores  on  a  standardized 
test.  The  accuracy,  reliability  and  validity  of 
the  tests  to  be  used  constitute  an  important 
factor.  A  semester’s  time  between  the  tests  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  accurate  measure  of 
progress;  however,  because  of  changing  classes 
in  mid-year  thb  time  interval  was  an  adminb- 
trative  necessity  in  the  present  study.  To 
what  extent  the  course  of  study  agrees  with 
the  content  of  the  tests  constitutes  an  impor- 
ant  factor. 

4.  Thb  study  shows  a  general  tendency  for 
pupib  of  good  teachers  to  make  somewhat 
greater  progress  than  pupib  of  poor  teachers. 
However,  thb  difference  b  so  very  small  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  highly  significant. 

$.  The  range  between  the  poorest  and  the 
best  teacher  b  not  large;  consequently,  the 
dividing  line  between  “good”  and  “poor” 

**  O.  H.  Bimson,  “Do  ‘Good’  Teachers  Produce 
‘Good’  Results?”  Noeth  Central  Association 
Quabterly,  XII  (October,  1937).  271-76. 


teachers  cannot  be  clearly  marked.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  care  used  in  selecting 
teachers  there  b  likely  to  be  a  skew  in  the 
direction  of  better  teachers  so  far  as  dbtribu- 
tion  b  concerned. 

6.  The  number  of  classes  included  in  thb 
study  b  insufficient  upon  which  to  base  any 
final  conclusions. 

7.  The  study  indicates  something  of  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  pupils  of  lower  ability  to  achieve  to 
a  higher  degree  as  compared  with  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  learn  than  b  the  case  of  pupib  of 
higher  ability. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  referred 
to  by  Corey  are  made  the  object  of  fur¬ 
ther  study  by  Stuit.**  His  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  as  follows; 

In  the  literature  of  teacher  personnel  one 
frequently  encounters  the  statement  that  we 
know  very  little  about  the  nature  of  teaching 
success  or  the  factors  contributing  to  it.  Thb 
conclusion  b  based  in  most  instances  upon 
evidence  furnbhed  by  the  coefficient  of  corre¬ 
lation.  Apparently  some  investigators  are  con¬ 
fused  by  the  fact  that  coefficients  of  correla¬ 
tion,  measuring  the  relationship  between  teach¬ 
ing  success  and  such  traits  as  scholarship  and 
intelligence,  are  not  very  large.  It  has  been 
inferred  that  if  the  size  of  the  coefficient  b 
relatively  small,  no  significant  relationship 
between  the  correlated  traits  exbts.  That  sudi 
a  conclusion  b  untenable  b  well  known  to 
those  workers  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
interpretation  and  use  of  thb  measure  of  re¬ 
lationship.  It  b  not  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  the  coefficient  which  b  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  but  rather  the  magnitude  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  particular  factors  operating  in 
the  data  which  was  being  studied.  Too  often 
the  types  of  data  and  factors  operating  have 
been  given  little  or  no  consideration  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation. 

In  a  few  scattered  instances  investigators 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  factors  contributing 
to  teaching  success  may  be  due  in  part  to  a 
possible  mbinterpretation  of  the  coefficient  of 
correlation.  Some  studies  which  report  low 
correlations  actually  contain  data  which  would 

The  present  paper  is  a  condensation  of  a 
longer  published  article.  See  Dewey  B.  Stuit,  “Can 
We  Counsel  the  Student  Concerning  His  Probable 
Success  in  Teaching?”  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  XXIII  (December,  1937),  684- 
93- 
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lead  one  to  believe  that  we  know  more  about 
the  factors  contributing  to  teaching  success 
than  the  size  of  the  coefficients  would  warrant. 
Thb  is  particularly  true  of  the  studies  pur¬ 
porting  to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
scholarship  and  teaching  success. 

In  a  study  reported  recently,  Butler*®  points 
out  that  even  though  the  coefficients  of  corre¬ 
lation,  measuring  the  relationship  between 
grades  in  methods  courses  and  grades  received 
in  practice  teaching,  are  low,  it  is  possible  to 
predict  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  the 
grades  most  students  will  receive  in  practice 
teaching  if  their  grades  in  methods  courses  are 
known.  For  one  group  of  242  students,  Butler 
reports  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  .23  be¬ 
tween  grade  in  methods  courses  and  grade  in 
practice  teaching.  Of  this  group  of  students, 
43.8  per  cent  received  the  same  grade  in  the 
two  courses,  30.6  per  cent  received  a  grade  one 
division  higher  in  practice  teaching,  and  14.9 
per  cent  received  a  grade  one  division  lower. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  for  another  group 
of  1 18  students.  The  evidence  shows  that 
ninety  to  ninety-five  jjercent  of  the  grades 
in  the  two  courses  are  the  same  or  deviate 
only  one  division  on  the  scale.  Additional  evi¬ 
dence,  that  there  is  a  relationship  between 
general  scholarship  and  the  grade  received  in 
practice  teaching  is  furnished  by  Butler  when 
he  contrasts  the  practice  teaching  grades  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  sixty  best  students  (of  the 
total  242  members  of  the  class)  with  the  grades 
received  by  the  sixty  poorest  students,  using 
the  three-year  average  to  determine  the  good 
and  poor  students.  Of  the  32  A’s  given  to  the 
group  of  120  students,  27  were  in  the  high 
scholarship  group;  of  the  55  B’s  given,  29  were 
in  the  high  scholarship  group;  of  the  26  C’s 
given  3  were  in  the  high  scholarship  group; 
one  of  the  five  D’s  was  in  the  high  scholarship 
group;  and  the  two  E’s  were  both  in  the  low 
scholarship  group.  It  is  true  that  both  the 
methods  course  and  practice  teaching  course 
were  taught  by  the  same  instructor,  and  hence 
a  relationship  would  be  expected,  but  this 
does  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  students 
received  much  the  same  grade  in  both  courses 
even  though  the  coefficients  as  calculated  were 
low.  Evidently  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
did  not  adequately  reveal  the  relationship 
which  actually  existed  from  the  practical  point 
of  view. 

*0  Frank  A.  Butler,  “Prediction  of  Success  in 
Practice  Teaching,”  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  XXI  (September,  1935),  448- 
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In  a  study  made  at  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  the  writer*^  found  a  state  of  affairs 
quite  similar  to  that  reported  by  Butler.  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  teacher  placement  bureau 
of  the  university  to  follow  up  every  teacher 
placed  by  asking  the  superintendent  under 
whose  direction  the  teacher  is  working  to  rate 
the  teacher  in  seven  traits  by  means  of  a  five- 
point  graphic  rating  scale.  A  teacher  who  re¬ 
ceives  mostly  "I’s”  with  a  few  “2 ’s’  k  given 
a  superior  classification,  and  one  receiving 
mostly  “4’s”  and  “s’s”  is  given  an  inferior 
rating.  During  a  period  of  approximately  five 
years  100  teachers  received  superior  ratings 
and  46  received  inferior  ratings.  The  average 
scholarship  as  measured  by  university  grades 
of  the  first  group  was  85.00  and  that  of  the 
second  82.24.  'I'he  difference  between  the 
means  is  2.76  times  the  standard  error  of  the 
difference.  While  the  difference  is  not  large, 
the  actual  magnitudes  of  the  averages  indicate 
that  in  order  to  be  placed  a  teacher  must  be 
above  average  in  scholarship.  When  the  results 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  percentages,  it  was 
found  that  33  per  cent  of  the  inferior  and  ii 
per  cent  of  the  superior  group  had  averages 
below  80.0.  Hence,  it  appears  that  in  this  study 
high  averages  are  much  more  characteristic  of 
the  superior  group  than  they  are  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  group. 

Other  investigators  have  reported  results 
which  are  quite  similar  to  those  just  described. 
Studies  made  by  Anderson,**  Breckinridge,** 
Kriner,**  and  Wagenhorst*®  contain  data  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  reported  by  Butler.  Despite  the 
low  correlations  there  are  in  these  studies  data 
tending  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
better  teachers  were  superior  students  while 
enrolled  in  high  school  and  college.  The  reas¬ 
ons  for  this  rather  anamalous  situation  are  not 
difficult  to  discover.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  scholarship  in  terms  of  small  units  of 
measurement.  Indeed,  some  argue  that  we 
ought  to  have  only  three  grades,  namely,  fail, 

*1  D.  B.  Stuit,  “Scholarship  as  a  Factor  in 
Teaching  Success,”  School  and  Society,  XLVI 
(September  18,  1937),  382-84. 

**  H.  J.  Anderson,  op.  cit. 

**  Elizabeth  Breckinridge,  “.A  Study  of  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  Preparatory  School  Records  and  Intelli¬ 
gence  Test  Scores  to  Teaching  Success,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  and  Supervision,  XV’II  (De¬ 
cember,  1931),  649-60. 

*■•  H.  L.  Kriner,  op.  cit. 

*®  L.  H.  VVagenhorst,  “Relation  between  Rat¬ 
ings  of  Student  Teachers  in  College  and  Success 
in  First-Year  Teaching,”  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision,  XVI  (April,  1930),  249-53. 
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pass,  and  pass  with  distinction.  Likewise  is  it 
difficult  to  measure  teaching  success  in  an  ex¬ 
acting  manner.  Hence,  in  the  measurement  of 
both  scholarship  and  teaching  success,  variable 
errors  of  measurement  are  introduced.  If  we 
employ  data  which  are  tainted  with  these  er¬ 
rors,  we  are  in  reality  proceeding  on  false  ac¬ 
curacy  and  cannot  expect  anything  but  a 
coefficient  which  has  been  much  attenuated. 
It  would  be  more  meaningful  perhaps  to  re¬ 
port  results  as  Butler  did,  i.e.,  state  the  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  receiving  the  same  grade 
in  both  teaching  effectiveness  and  general 
scholarship.  This  is  a  simple  way  of  present¬ 
ing  data,  but  it  may  be  that  simplicity  in  this 
respect  would  be  a  virtue.  Needless  to  say,  re¬ 
search  workers  should  not  attempt  to  polish 
their  data  with  the  use  of  elaborate  statistical 
techniques  when  their  original  measures  con¬ 
stitute  only  rough  estimates  of  what  they  are 
attempting  to  reduce  to  quantitative  terms. 
Estimates  of  scholarship  and  teaching  success 
can  be  made  in  a  rough  way  but  tend  to  lose 
their  significance  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
refine  too  much  the  units  of  measurement  em¬ 
ployed.  However,  when  scholarship  and  teach¬ 
ing  success  are  measured  in  terms  of  three  or 
four  general  classes,  we  can  expect  a  good 
deal  of  relationship  between  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  in  most  correlation  studies  involving 
teaching  success  we  are  dealing  with  subjects 
which  represent  a  relatively  select  group.  The 
majority  of  students  with  low  intelligence  and 
low  scholarship  ratings  do  not  apply  for  teach¬ 
ing  positions.  Indeed,  most  of  them  never 
graduate.  And  if  by  chance  they  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  graduating,  they  would  find  it  difficult 
to  find  a  placement  bureau  which  would  be 
willing  to  recommend  them.  The  writer  was 
told  by  the  director  of  a  large  placement 
bureau  that  his  office  refused  to  recommend 
anyone  whose  scholarship  was  in  any  way  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  range  of  talent  which  in  turn  will 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  coefficient  of  correlation.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  this  fact  by  Sorenson'*^  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  relationship  between  teaching  suc¬ 
cess  and  measured  intelligence. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  which  automati¬ 
cally  preclude  high  correlations,  it  b  little 
wonder  that  we  fail  to  find  coefficients  of  a 
magnitude  which  would  permit  individual  or 
even  group  prognosis.  To  the  writer  it  seems 

H.  Sorenson,  op.  cit. 


quite  significant  and  worthy  of  consideration 
that  the  majority  of  those  in  the  upper  schol¬ 
arship  brackets  are  later  found  to  be  among 
our  best  teachers.  Perfect  correlations  cannot 
be  expected  as  long  as  we  are  forced  to  work 
with  measuring  instruments  which  are  neither 
highly  valid  or  reliable.  This  is  well  known 
to  workers  in  the  fields  of  education  and  psy¬ 
chology.  But  if  a  significant  trend  is  observed 
in  certain  relationships,  it  would  probably  be 
well  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  our  educational 
practices. 

There  b  general  agreement  among  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  training  of  teachers  that  in 
addition  to  scholarship  a  prospective  teacher 
should  have  a  suitable  personality.  Indeed, 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  personality  b 
the  most  important  single  factor  which  will 
determine  a  teacher’s  success  or  failure.  How¬ 
ever,  the  results  reported  in  the  experimental 
literature  are  not  entirely  in  harmony  with 
thb  point  of  view.  Studies  by  Hertzberg,*^ 
Barr,*®  Torgenson  et  al.,  and  Laycock  *»  re¬ 
port  low  correlations  between  measured  per¬ 
sonality  traits  and  teaching  success.  However, 
Odenweller*®  in  an  intensive  study  of  560 
teachers  in  the  Cleveland  school  system  found 
personality  to  be  the  factor  most  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  effectiveness  in  teaching.  Personality 
was  defined  as  that  quality  or  trait  which  en¬ 
ables  one  to  influence  other  people.  The  meas¬ 
ures  of  both  personality  and  teaching  effective¬ 
ness  consbted  of  rankings  by  three  competent 
judges.  Each  judge  was  asked  to  rank  the 
teachers  in  hb  group  in  order  of  merit,  giving 
not  fewer  than  eight  ranks.  The  ranks  were 
then  converted  into  scores  and  used  in  cor¬ 
relation  studies.  The  author  found  ratings  by 
competent  judges  to  be  highly  valid  and  re¬ 
liable.  The  investigation  appears  to  have  been 
well  planned  and  conducted  and  b  worthy  of 
careful  study.  After  reading  so  many  reports  in 
which  the  results  are  negative,  it  b  refreshing 
to  examine  a  study  in  which  the  findings  of 
research  do  not  appear  to  be  incompatible  with 

*’>  Oscar  E.  Hertzberg,  “The  Possible  Halo  Ef- 
fest  of  Personality  in  Practice  Teaching  Grades,” 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XIX 
(November,  1933),  634-36. 

**  A.  S.  Barr,  The^ore  L.  Torgerson,  and 
others,  “The  Validity  of  Certain  Instruments 
Employed  in  the  Measurement  of  Teaching  Abil¬ 
ity,”  TAe  Measurement  of  Teaching  Efficiency, 
pp.  73-141.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
193s. 

■*»  Sam  R.  Laycock,  op.  cit. 

no  Arthur  Leonard  Odenweller,  op.  citw. 
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the  beliefs  of  persons  of  experience  and  pos¬ 
sibly  with  common  sense. 

The  arguments  presented  thus  far  concerning 
scholarship  and  personality  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  our  only  problem  is 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  cer¬ 
tain  traits  and  then  to  make  recommendations 
on  the  basis  of  such  findings.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  exceedingly  important  that  these  traits 
be  considered  in  relations  to  the  type  of  pupils 
to  be  taught.  In  final  analysis,  the  successful 
teacher  is  the  one  who  is  able  to  use  his  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  manner  which  will  bring  about  proper 
relationships  with  his  students. 

Turning  to  the  experimental  literature,  one 
is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  little  has  been 
done  to  discover  the  factors  making  for  de¬ 
sirable  teacher-pupil  relationships.  Haggerty 
points  out  that  the  teacher  has  been  studied 
as  an  individual  but  not  in  social  relationships 
with  pupils.  That  is  to  say,  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  teacher’s  scholarship,  intelligence, 
personality,  and  character  but  not  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  pupils  actually  taught.  It  seems 
that  certain  teachers  are  effective  with  one 
class  of  students  but  not  with  another.  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  personality  appropriate  for  one  stu¬ 
dent  or  class  of  students  may  be  entirely  in¬ 
appropriate  for  another  student  or  class  of 
students.  Lancelot  shows  in  his  study  that 
certain  teachers  are  good  for  inferior  while 
others  are  better  for  superior  students,  and 
that  if  each  class  had  been  taught  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  teacher,  the  scholarship  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  have  been  improved  materially. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  scholarship,  intel¬ 
ligence,  character,  and  personality  are  import¬ 
ant  but  rather  one  of  securing  the  correct 
combination  for  the  particular  situation  in 
which  the  teacher  is  going  to  work.  If  these 
facts  concerning  pupil-teacher  relationships 
could  be  discovered  and  made  available  to 
guidance  workers,  it  would  offer  a  very  im¬ 
portant  additional  basis  for  counseling  the 
student  concerning  his  probable  teaching  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  importance  of  scholarship  and  personality 

M.  C.  Haggerty,  “The  Crux  of  the  Teaching 
Prognosis  Problem,”  School  and  Society,  XXXV 
(April  J3,  1932),  545-49. 

**  William  H.  Lancelot,  “A  Study  of  Teaching 
Efficiency  as  Indicated  by  Certain  Permanent 
Outcomes,”  pp.  3-6,  9  in  The  Measurement  of 
Teaching  Efficiency.  New  York:  The  MacMillan 
Company,  1935. 


in  teaching,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  in 
counseling  the  prospective  teacher,  a  necessary 
first  step  is  to  gather  all  available  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  individual  with  respect  to  these 
traits.  The  data  should  consist  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  test  scores,  personality  ratings,  interest  test 
scores,  scholarship  ratings,  and  responses  made 
to  questionnaires  which  aim  to  obtain  per¬ 
sonal  data  concerning  the  individual.  As  a 
second  step  the  counselor  should  study  the 
various  types  of  data  in  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Single  measures  as  derived  from  various 
tests  and  rating  scales  may  have  value,  but 
their  major  contribution  lies  in  the  possibility 
of  using  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  composite 
picture  of  the  student.  After  studying  the  data, 
the  counselor  should  call  in  the  advisee,  and 
together  they  should  consider  the  significance 
of  the  data  which  have  been  collected,  finally 
arriving  at  what  might  be  called  a  clinical 
judgment.  For  the  most  part  this  clinical 
judgment  will  consist  of  questions  raised  by 
the  counselor  concerning  the  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  student,  analyzing  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  qualities  required  in  a  teacher  and 
finally  helping  the  student  to  see  how  with  his 
interests  and  abilities  he  will  fit  into  the  job 
of  teaching. 

Vocational  counselors  have  pointed  out  that 
his  is  essentially  the  technique  of  the  medical 
doctor  rather  than  that  of  the  statistician.  The 
doctor  does  not  take  the  summation  of  his 
findings  and  divide  through  by  N  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  but  does  so  by  weighing 
one  factor  against  another  as  the  particular 
situation  demands.  Just  so  must  the  individual 
proceed  who  is  interested  in  counseling  stu¬ 
dents  concerning  the  teaching  profession.  The 
experimental  literature  indicates  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  that  relatively  high  leveb  of  scholarship, 
intelligence,  and  personality  development  are 
desirable  in  teaching.  It  becomes  the  task 
of  the  counselor  to  take  these  factors  and 
apply  them  to  the  unique  situation  of  the 
person  who  is  seeking  advice.  By  accumulating 
all  possible  data  concerning  the  individual  and 
examining  critically  each  bit  of  information 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  clinical  judg¬ 
ment,  the  counselor  should  be  able  to  give 
the  student  such  advice  as  will  help  him  decide 
whether  or  not  he  should  plan  to  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching.  To  be  sure  this  b  a 
difficult  task  and  one  which  will  not  always 
be  successful,  but  for  the  present  it  b  the  most 
effective  technique  we  have  and  probably 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Section  G.  Desikable  Types  of  Preparation 


During  the  course  of  its  investigation 
the  Committee  secured  judgments  and 
other  kinds  of  evidence  concerning  de¬ 
sirable  types  of  preparation  for  pros¬ 
pective  secondary-school  teachers.  The 
results  of  such  studies  are  summarized 
in  this  section.  They  include  recommen¬ 
dations  of  academic  groups  concerning 


the  t)T)es  of  curriculums  which  should 
be  provided,  the  judgments  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  and  scope  of  the  general  education 
and  specialized  preparation  essential  for 
prospective  teachers,  and  the  reactions 
of  teachers  to  the  types  of  training  which 
they  have  received. 


Subsection  i.  Recommendations  oj  Academic  Groups 


During  recent  years  academic  groups 
representing  different  subject-matter 
fields  have  given  careful  ccMisideration 
to  the  nature  of  the  preparation  that 
should  be  provided  for  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  various  subjects  or  fields 
taught  in  secondary  schools.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  in  Part  I  to  the 
contributions  in  this  connection  of  vari¬ 
ous  learned  societies,  such  as  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Foreign  Language  Study,  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Social  Studies,  the 
Report  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America,  and  the  report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chemical  Society.  In  addition,  num¬ 
erous  faculty  committees  in  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  have 
studied  the  problem  intensively  with 
special  reference  to  the  conditions  faced 
by  their  respective  institutions.  In  most 
cases  the  issues  involved  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  frankly  and  sincerely  and  con¬ 
structive  recommendations  of  wide  sig¬ 
nificance  prepared.  Space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  even  a  brief  summary  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  studied  by  each  of  these  commit¬ 
tees.  The  plan  has  been  adopted,  there¬ 
fore,  of  presenting  in  more  or  less  detail 
the  steps  taken  in  two  institutions, 
namely,  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

A.  ISSUES  CONSIDERED  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  ^ 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  each  of  seven  aca¬ 


demic  departments  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  College  of 
Education  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
preparation  essential  on  the  part  of 
prospective  teachers.  Careful  study  was 
made  first  of  facts  relating  to  teaching 
combinations  among  teachers  in  service 
and  of  their  implications  in  respect  to 
academic  curriculums  of  prospective 
teachers.  The  fact  was  recognized  that 
well-trained  teachers  should  be  prepared 
to  carry  a  full  teaching  load,  consisting 
of  a  group  of  subjects  most  or  all  of 
which  were  related  in  some  way  and 
that  preparation  for  a  given  teaching 
combination  should  doubtless  qualify  a 
teacher  to  offer  instruction  in  all  of  the 
subjects  commonly  taught  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  field  thus  permitting  the  con¬ 
centration  of  such  subjects  under  a 
minimum  number  of  teachers. 

As  a  practical  means  of  meeting  the 
foregoing  needs,  it  was  proposed,  among 
other  constructive  suggestions,  that  cur¬ 
riculums  for  teachers  comprise  the  total 
area  embraced  by  a  broad  field  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  such  as  the  social  studies, 
rather  than  in  one  limited  subdivision 
thereof,  such  as  history.  That  is,  prepa¬ 
ration  might  be  required  in  an  entire 
group  of  related  departments  as  a  major 

iTbis  section  of  the  report  was  prepared  by 
Dean  Thomas  E.  Benner  and  Edward  F.  Pottho^ 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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or  minor  field  of  specialization,  and 
would  in  the  main  represent  extensive 
rather  than  intensive  training.  The  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  made  in  this  connection 
by  various  committees  are  summarized 
briefly  in  the  paragriqjhs  that  follow. 

Each  of  the  committees  on  history, 
economics,  and  political  science  agreed 
unanimously  and  at  the  outset  that  high- 
school  teachers  whose  major  interest 
lay  in  any  one  of  the  social  studies 
should  also  be  trained  in,  and  prepared 
to  teach,  all  of  the  other  subjects  in  this 
field.  In  other  words,  they  agreed  that 
the  social  studies  should  be  set  up  as  a 
single  broad  field  of  specialization.  This 
decision  represents  a  recognition  of  the 
many  interrelationships  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  comprising  this  field  and  of  the 
increasing  tendency  to  unify  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  high-school  courses.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  decision  these  separate 
committees  were  soon  merged  to  form 
a  single  group  for  purposes  of  consid¬ 
ering  common  problems  on  which  they 
are  now  at  work. 

The  committee  on  English  decided 
that  every  high-school  teacher  who 
selected  literature  and  rhetoric  as  a 
major  field  of  interest  should  also  be 
prepared  to  teach  courses  in  speech. 
That  is,  these  three  subjects  were  re¬ 
garded  as  making  up  the  field  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  committee  on  mathematics  was 
inclined  to  think  that  its  subject  should 
be  regarded  as  a  field  by  itself  for  those 
selecting  it  as  a  teaching  major. 

The  committees  on  chemistry  and 
physics  found  this  problem  a  somewhat 
more  difficult  one  to  solve.  The  latter 
eventually  decided  that  every  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  whose  major  interest  was  in 
physics  should  also  pursue  the  study  of 
mathematics  through  calculus.  In  other 
words,  they  would  set  up  the  combined 
field  of  physics-mathematics.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  justified  by  the  following 


facts:  first,  many  applications  of  mathe¬ 
matics  may  be  made  in  physics  at  the 
high-school  level;  second,  these  two  sub¬ 
jects  are  frequently  assigned  to  the  same 
teacher;  third,  a  knowledge  of  calculus 
was  regarded  as  the  minimum  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary  to  teach  mathematics  in 
the  high  school;  and  fourth,  this  same 
degree  of  preparation  in  mathematics  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of  many 
advanced  courses  in  college  physics. 

The  committee  on  chemistry  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  those 
whose  major  teaching  interest  was  in 
that  subject  there  should  be  set  up  the 
fields  of  both  chemistry-physics,  or  ph)rs- 
ical  science,  and  chemistry-mathematics. 
This  decision  was  related  directly  to  the 
fact  that  preparation  in  both  physics 
and  mathematics  is  prerequisite  to  cer¬ 
tain  required  graduate  courses  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  that,  therefore,  at  least  one  of 
these  prerequisites  should  be  satisfied 
during  the  period  of  undergraduate 
study.  This  conclusion,  however,  repre¬ 
sents  also  a  recognition  of  the  many 
inter-relationships  existing  among  these 
three  subjects  even  at  the  high-schod 
level. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  time  little  has  as 
yet  been  done  by  these  committees  to 
determine  the  fields  that  may  be  com¬ 
bined  as  minors  with  the  major  teaching 
fields  which  they  would  set  up.  General 
science  and  biological  science  were  each 
regarded  as  appropriate  for  combination 
with  the  physics-mathematics,  chemis¬ 
try-mathematics,  and  chemistry-physics 
fields,  and  any  science  was  regarded  as 
appropriate  for  combination  with  mathe¬ 
matics  as  the  major  field.  These  lists  of 
possible  combinations  will  undoubtedly 
be  extended  in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  committees  concerned 
themselves  with  the  problem  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  courses  to  be 
taken  by  prospective  teachers  in  prepar- 
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I  ing  to  teach  in  a  given  field.  The  com- 
I  mittees  on  chemistry  and  physics  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  the  preparation  of 
I  teachers  of  general  science  and  concluded 
li  that  a  unified  course  in  physical  science, 

I  and  one  in  biological  science  should  be 
made  available  and  required  of  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  of  this  high-school  subject. 
An  analysis  of  certain  city  and  state 
courses  of  study  in  the  social  studies  re¬ 
vealed,  among  other  things,  an  increas- 
I  ing  tendency  to  give  instruction  in  vari- 
j  ous  phases  of  consumer  economics  at  the 
I  high-school  level.  As  a  consequence  the 
committee  on  social  studies  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  course  in  this  subject  be 
offered  in  the  University  for  students 
preparing  to  teach  in  this  field. 

An  analysis  of  curriculum  trends  in 
high-school  English  courses  led  the  com- 
j  mittee  on  this  subject  to  conclude  that 
certain  new  courses  in  rhetoric,  modern 
literature,  and  history  of  literature  were 
needed  for  preparing  teachers  in  this 
field.  A  compilation  of  some  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  mathematics  that  are,  and 
should  be,  emphasized  at  the  high-school 
level  led  the  committee  on  this  subject 
to  realize  that  many  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  are  not  now  included  in  the  courses 
provided  for  prospective  teachers  in  this 
field. 

Finally,  it  became  apparent  from 
studies  made  for  two  of  these  committees 
that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  make 

(available  appropriate  courses  in  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  for  the  preparation 
of  high-school  teachers  but  also  to  take 
steps  to  insure  that  prospjective  teachers 
j  actually  take  such  courses.  A  study  of 
I  sixty-eight  graduates  all  of  whom  had 

;  prepared  to  teach  the  social  studies 

I  showed  that  no  two  of  them  had  taken 
exactly  the  same  p>attem  of  courses  in 
this  field  in  acquiring  this  preparation. 
A  study  of  thirty-eight  graduates  whose 
I  major  teaching  subject  was  English  also 


showed  a  great  deal  of  diversity  among 
these  prospective  teachers  with  resp)ect 
to  the  p)articular  courses  taken  in  this 
field.  Prep>aration  for  a  given  field,  from 
the  pwint  of  view  of  courses  taken,  is 
likely  to  exhibit  an  almost  endless  vari¬ 
ety  unless  some  prescription  of  courses 
is  put  into  effect. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the 
work  of  these  committees  it  should  be 
p>ointed  out  that  their  tasks  have  only 
begun,  that  the  results  produced  so  far 
are  regarded  as  tentative  in  nature,  and 
that  the  total  problem  will  not  be  solved 
until  similar  groups  have  undertaken  the 
tasks  in  the  other  subject  fields  and  the 
contributions  of  ail  of  them  have  been 
coordinated  into  a  unified  but  flexible 
solution  of  the  entire  problem  of  subject 
combinations. 

B.  STEPS  TAKEN  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 

During  the  last  five  years,  various  de¬ 
partments  and  divisions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  have  been  making  delib¬ 
erate  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
University’s  Committee  on  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  the  academic  pro¬ 
grams  that  should  be  provided  for  pros¬ 
pective  teachers.  The  groups  responsible 
for  intensive  studies  of  problems  relating 
to  specific  subjects  and  fields  are  com¬ 
mittees  composed  largely  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  departments  or  divisions  that 
are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  secondary  schools.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Division  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  includes  the  Dean  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Departments  of  Botany, 
Physiology,  Zoology,  Bacteriology,  the 
Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Science,  and 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Preparation  of  Teachers. 
The  committees  of  other  divisions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  School  of  Business  and  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  are 
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organized  along  corresponding  lines.  The  type  it  is  believed  that  teachers  should  tutii 

work  of  these  committees  is  clearly  re-  be  able  to  teach  not  only  a  general  edui 

fleeted  in  the  programs  for  prospective  course  in  the  social  sciences  at  the  sec-  that 

teachers  recommended  in  the  Announce-  ondary  school  level,  but  also  an  intro- 

ment  of  the  University  entitled  “The  ductory  course  in  each  of  several  social 

Preparation  of  Teachers.”  A  brief  resume  science  subjects,  such  as  economics,polit- 

of  some  of  their  recommendations  follows,  ical  science,  or  geography,  and  a  se-  ( 

Programs  for  prospective  teachers  in  quence  of  courses  in  the  subject  of  i9’ 

all  departments  and  divisions  are  di-  concentration,  as  a  rule,  history.  In  ad-  jec' 

rected  to  the  development  of  teachers  dition,  students  are  advised  to  elect  |  Scl 

who  have  a  broad  general  education,  courses  in  a  second  teaching  held,  usu-  ju^ 

who  have  an  adequate  mastery  of  their  ally  English.  The  student  is  further  pre-  coi 

fields  of  specialization,  and  who  are  pro-  pared  for  broad  service  as  a  teacher  by  ■  gei 

fessionally  qualified  for  efficient  service  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  sh( 

as  teachers.  In  order  to  insure  a  broad  a  year  of  work  in  each  of  the  remaining  on 

general  education,  each  student  prepar-  divisional  fields.  ba 

ing  for  teaching  should  take  a  course  Beyond  the  Bachelor’s  level  a  divi-  dm 
extending  over  a  year  in  each  of  four  sional  Master’s  degree  is  offered  which  en 

divisional  courses,  namely,  those  in  the  permits  of  election  of  courses  in  two  de-  es 

Social  Sciences,  the  Biological  Sciences,  partments  of  the  Division,  other  than  m 

the  Physical  Sciences,  and  the  Humani-  the  subject  of  concentration,  in  meeting  |  pt 

ties.  Both  breadth  and  depth  of  prepa-  requirements  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  I  fu 

ration  is  attained  also  by  requiring  a  Thus  breadth  of  preparation  for  teach- 

second  year  of  work  at  the  College  level  ing  is  encouraged  at  the  graduate  as  m 

in  the  divisional  field  in  which  speciali-  well  as  the  undergraduate  level.  In  the  C( 

zation  will  occur.  During  the  junior  and  case  of  the  Division  of  the  Humanities,  a 

senior  years,  the  general  requirement  prospective  teachers  who  are  candidates  ei 

includes  a  battery  of  six  introductory  for  the  Master’s  degree  may  elect  work  a 

courses  at  the  divisional  level  in  as  many  in  a  primary  field,  such  as  English,  and  s’ 

different  departments  of  the  division  and  in  a  secondary  field,  such  as  History  or  p 

a  sequence  of  six  majors  in  a  specific  a  modem  foreign  language.  In  the  Di-  i 

department.  vision  of  the  Biological  Sciences,  pros-  t 

A  typical  program  recommended  for  piective  teachers  may  take  a  divisional 
prospiective  teachers  of  the  social  sci-  as  contrasted  with  a  departmental  degree, 
ences,  for  example,  includes  the  follow-  thus  extending  their  preparation  to 
ing  minimum  requirements:  (i)  the  in-  teach  biology  in  secondary  schools,  as 
troductory  general  course  in  the  study  well  as  specific  departmental  subjects 
of  contemporary  courses  in  each  of  the  such  as  botany  and  zoology, 
other  divisions;  (2)  a  second  year  The  foregoing  programs  are  by  no 
course  in  the  study  of  contemporary  means  ideal.  They  provide  concrete  il- 
society;  (3)  an  introductory  divisional  lustrations,  however,  of  the  kinds  of 
course  in  six  of  the  following  depart-  curriculums  for  prospective  teachers  j 
ments  of  the  Division — anthropology,  which  committees  representing  subject- 
economics,  education,  geography,  his-  matter  fields  have  recommended  after  a 
tory,  political  science,  sociology;  and  careful  study  of  existing  conditions  and 
(4)  a  sequence  of  six  courses  in  a  spie-  needs.  As  the  study  of  these  problems 
cific  department,  usually  but  not  always  continues,  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
history.  As  a  result  of  a  program  of  this  development  of  programs  in  all  insti-  | 
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tutions  that  will  not  only  insure  well-  are  adequately  prepared  to  render  the 
educated  teachers  in  the  broad  sense  of  varied  types  of  service  in  secondary 
that  term  but,  in  addition,  teachers  who  schools  which  society  demands  today. 

Subsection  2.  Recommendation  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers  ^ 

William  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago 


One  of  the  major  steps  undertaken  in 
1935-36  by  the  Committee  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject-Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary- 
School  Teachers  was  to  secure  critical 
judgments  from  principals  and  teachers 
I  concerning  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
general  and  specialized  preparation  that 
j  should  be  provided  for  prospective  sec¬ 
ondary-school  teachers.  This  step  was 
I  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  those  who  are  now  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  and  supervision  are 
essential  in  any  effort  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  preparation  needed  by 
prospective  teachers  in  the  immediate 
future. 

It  seemed  advisable  at  the  outset  to 
make  a  preliminary  study  through  the 
cooperation  of  a  limited  number  of 
carefully-selected  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
and  insights  secured,  to  plan  a  broader 
survey.  Accordingly,  the  committee  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  forms  relating  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  specialized  preparation 
needed  by  secondary-school  teachers.  In 
addition,  judgments  were  requested  con¬ 
cerning  desirable  teaching  combinations 
and  the  elements  of  greatest  strength 
and  weakness  in  their  preparation  today. 
The  forms  were  sent  to  twenty  secon¬ 
dary-school  principals  who  submitted 
judgments  concerning  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  general  education  needed 
and  the  elements  of  greatest  strength 
and  weakness  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  today.  The  questions  relating 

iThis  report  is  a  reprint  of  “The  Preparation 
Recommended  by  School  Officers  and  Teachers’* 
(William  S.  Gray),  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Quarterly,  XI  (January,  1937),  j8i-88. 


to  preparation  in  fields  of  specialization 
were  answered  by  teachers  of  English, 
Mathematics,  the  Social  Sciences,  and 
General  Science  who  were  selected  by 
the  principals.  A  limited  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  methods  instructors  in  these  fields 
also  contributed. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  two-fold:  (a)  to  present  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  significant  judgments  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  issues  considered;  and 
(6)  to  outline  further  steps  essential  in 
extending  and  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
this  phase  of  the  committee’s  work.  The 
summary  of  judgments  will  be  presented 
first  with  few  comments  or  interpreta¬ 
tions.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  im¬ 
pressed,  as  were  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  broad  conception  of 
teacher  education  advocated  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  officers  and  with  the  fact 
that  their  views  in  this  connection  are 
far  in  advance  of  current  practice. 

The  cooperating  principals  were  asked 
first  concerning  the  wisdom  of  requiring 
all  prospective  secondary-school  teach¬ 
ers  to  secure  a  broad  general  education, 
including  work  in  such  fields  as  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences;  the  physical  sciences; 
the  social  sciences;  art,  music  and  lit¬ 
erature;  and  philosophy,  religion  and 
ethics.  The  responses  were  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  such  a  require¬ 
ment.  The  chief  reservations  related  to 
the  amount  cmd  kind  of  work  in  music, 
art  and  religion  that  should  be  required. 
The  fields  which  merited  greatest  em¬ 
phasis  according  to  the  respondents 
were  in  the  order  of  rank:  the  social 
sciences;  literature;  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences;  the  physical  sciences;  philoso¬ 
phy;  art  and  music;  oral  and  written 
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expression;  speech;  and  religion. 

In  order  to  determine  more  fully  the 
typ)e  of  general  education  which  princi¬ 
pals  consider  essential,  the  respondents 
were  asked  to  describe  in  some  detail 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  appropriate  for  a  prospective 
sec(Midary-school  teacher,  including  an 
outline  of  the  most  important  types  of 
experiences,  understandings,  attitudes 
and  habits  that  should  be  provided  or 
result  from  it.  In  harmony  with  expec¬ 
tation,  their  reports  varied  so  widely  in 
form  and  content  that  they  did  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  tabular  treatment. 
However,  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a 
composite  statement  of  their  views  which 
is  very  suggestive  and  challenging. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  prospective  teacher  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  general  education  which  is  truly 
liberal  in  character  and  which  takes 
cognizance  of  curriculum  trends  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  today.  It  is  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  integrate  as  well  as  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  secondary-school  courses, 
to  add  core  curriculums,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  courses  unless  the 
teacher  possesses  a  broad,  unified,  rich 
background.  Accordingly,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  should  secure  clear  under¬ 
standings  of  the  major  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  such  as  the  social  sciences;  the 
biological  sciences;  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences;  art,  music,  literature;  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  religion  and  ethics.  On  such  a 
foundation  should  be  built  the  more  spe¬ 
cific  understandings  involved  in  the 
teacher’s  major  and  minor  fields  of  spe¬ 
cialization. 

SOCIAL  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 

APPRECIATIONS 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that 
teachers  are  notably  unfamiliar  with  the 


American  scene,  that  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  contemporary 
problems  cannot  compare  with  that  of 
persons  in  other  vocations.  Yet  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  described  as  only  fairly  well- 
educated  in  comparison  to  the  former. 

It  seems  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  understand  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  industrial  forces  operat¬ 
ing  in  this  and  other  countries.  Nor 
should  he  be  ignorant  of  the  part  that 
such  forces  play  in  contemporary  life. 
With  social  understanding  should  come 
a  social  point  of  view — ^an  attitude  of 
inquiry  concerning  current  change. 
What  things  affect  human  thought  and 
actions?  How?  And  why?  Is  their  in¬ 
fluence  manifested  in  social,  economic, 
political  or  cultural  modification?  Can 
the  changes  be  designated  socially  good? 

How  the  teacher  answers  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these  is  determined  largely  by 
how  well  he  has  come  to  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  (fl)  the  part  played  by  our  great 
social  institutions  in  building  up  and 
preserving  elements  in  culture  and  civ¬ 
ilization;  (fi)  the  basic  principles  of 
social  progress;  (c)  the  purpose  and 
influence  of  political  and  social  organi¬ 
zation;  and  (d)  the  qualities  of  charac¬ 
ter  essential  to  good  citizenry. 

Constructive  understanding  of  the 
world  deponds  in  port  upon  a  broad 
foundation  in  the  social  sciences,  espe¬ 
cially  political  science,  economics,  soci¬ 
ology  (anthropology,  social  institutions, 
social  psychology),  with  history  as  a 
supporting  and  integrating  element. 
From  extensive  contact  with  the  many 
phases  of  the  social-science  field  should 
come  the  attitudes  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  necessary  to  intelligent 
human  relationships.  Some  of  these  atti¬ 
tudes  are  broadly  social  in  their  appli¬ 
cations.  Among  them  are  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of: 
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The  developments  in  world  history  which 
have  affected  our  present  nations  and  their 
contemporary  institutions 
The  modifications  in  industry  which  influ¬ 
ence  our  mode  of  living 
The  current  social  and  economic  problems 
of  all  peoples 

The  purposes  of  political  and  governmental 
organization 

The  theory  and  philosophy  of  democratic 
government 

The  sources  of  reliable  information  con¬ 
cerning  political  issues 

The  merits  and  evils  of  local,  state,  and 
national  government 

The  modern  devices  which  control  and  mould 
public  opinion 

The  relation  between  production,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  retailing 

Other  important  items  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  individual.  Among 
them  are  an  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of: 

Human  relationships  everywhere 
The  civic,  political,  and  social  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizens 

Happy  social  relations  which  depend  upon 
willing  cooperation  and  service 
The  consumer’s  responsibility  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system 

The  economic  burden  of  parenthood 
The  arts  and  skills  of  successful  home¬ 
making 

Conventional  behavior,  courtesy,  and  good 
manners 

The  most  effective  social  participa¬ 
tion  is  frequently  dependent  on  happy 
vocational  adjustments.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  should  gain  from  social  train¬ 
ing  some  degree  of  vcKational  insight 
and  appreciation.  He  should  under¬ 
stand: 

Recent  changes  in  vocation  requirements 
The  qualities  of  personality  essential  to  all 
lines  of  work 

How  to  find  and  how  to  use  information 
concerning  vacancies 

He  should  appreciate: 

The  honorableness  of  work 
The  need  of  a  worthwhile  task  for  every 
person 


The  wisdom  of  planning  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tion  for  leisure  time 

That  successful  living  demands  right  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  health,  friends,  pleasure,  home 
and  community  life 

UNDERSTANDINGS  IN  PHYSICAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

The  secondary-school  teacher  should 
also  understand  the  world  physically  and 
biologically.  He  must  be  equipped  to 
provide  effective  leadership  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  living  because  he  under¬ 
stands  the  scientific  contributions  that 
have  been  made  thus  far. 

A  general  survey  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  should  not  be  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  expert  technicians. 
Instead,  it  should  aim  to  give  a  broad 
general  understanding  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  sciences  to  our  present 
mode  of  life.  Its  presentation  should  be 
made  inviting  and  fascinating,  in  order 
that  deep  appreciation  may  accompany 
fundamental  understandings.  The  his¬ 
torical  approach  to  these  sciences  gives 
the  prospective  teacher  a  panoramic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  successive  stages  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  thought.  He  should  be 
concerned  largely  with  the  humanistic 
bearings  of  his  study  rather  than  merely 
with  the  impersonal,  logical  relatiim- 
ships  of  one  branch  or  field  to  another. 
His  academic  training,  therefore,  should 
emphasize  investigational  and  critical 
study  as  contrasted  with  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  and  experimental  study  often  ad¬ 
vocated  for  those  who  specialize  in  one 
or  more  of  the  sciences. 

Of  necessity  the  scientific  attitudes 
obtained  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
must  be  broad  and  general.  They  should 
include  understanding  and  appreciation 
of: 

Science  in  general  and  the  contribution  it 
makes  to  society 

The  scientific  method  and  its  developments 
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'I  The  significant  possibilities  for  progress 

r  within  the  range  of  scientific  method 

V  The  scientific  point  of  view  as  it  intellec- 

X  tualizes  everyday  living 

X. 

TRAINING  IN  ENGLISH 

Training  in  English  for  the  secon¬ 
dary-school  teacher  should  stress  both 
oral  and  written  composition  and  liter¬ 
ary  appreciation.  Need  for  ample  train¬ 
ing  in  composition  is  made  evident  by 
the  inability  of  many  teachers  to  use 
their  Mother  Tongue  effectively,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  clear  expression  is  an 
essential  teaching  tool. 

The  outcomes  of  training  in  English 
composition  include  not  only  an  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  the  principles 
governing  effective  oral  and  written 
speech,  but  almost  innumerable  abili¬ 
ties;  for  example: 

To  give  directions  clearly 
To  follow  directions  accurately 
To  speak  from  notes  easily  and  without  em¬ 
barrassment 

To  express  one’s  thoughts  extemporaneously 
To  express  ideas  in  written  language  with 
accuracy  and  precision 

To  discriminate  in  choice  of  words 
To  organize  a  report  carefully 

From  extensive  contacts  with  the  field 
of  literature,  the  teacher  should  attain 
such  outcomes  as  the  following: 

Wide  acquaintance  with  world  literature 
which  represents  the  finest  ideals  of  the  great 
minds  of  all  nations 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  writers  in  the  field  of  history,  science, 
fiction,  etc. 

The  habit  of  reading  and  interpreting  all 
kinds  of  current  literature 
Some  techincal  competence  whenever  pos¬ 
sible 

Varied  recreational  interests  in  reading 
The  habit  of  finding  in  literature  ideals  of 
culture  valuable  in  guiding  youth 

APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 

A  part  of  the  secondary-school  teach¬ 
er’s  general  training  should  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  music  and  art.  These  sub¬ 


jects  should  be  presented  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  making  the  prospective  teacher 
appreciative  of  the  great  music  and  art 
of  the  world.  He  should  hear  the  operas; 
follow  the  history  of  music,  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  what  is  good  or  bad, 
civilized  or  barbarian  in  music;  and  ac¬ 
quire  finally  a  system  of  preferences  for 
good  music. 

In  the  field  of  art,  he  should  listen  to 
lectures  by  great  artists  or  art  critics; 
learn  to  analyze  pictures  in  the  light  of 
principles  of  art;  and  develop  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  good  art  in  its  many 
applications.  All  training  should  aim  to 
produce  an  acquaintance  with  and  an 
appreciation  of  music  and  art  such  as 
to  develop  understanding,  interest,  and 
aesthetic  tastes  and  standards. 

UNDERSTANDINGS  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 
ETHICS,  AND  RELIGION 

Our  culture  rests  on  certain  basic 
principles  which  are  revealed  in  the 
fields  of  philosq>hy,  religion,  and  ethics. 
A  teacher,  therefore,  who  cannot  evalu¬ 
ate  particular  experiences  in  terms  of 
these  general  principles  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  clear  concept  of  the  desirable 
outcomes  of  teaching.  He  should  have 
a  sufficient  understanding  of  philosophy 
to  aid  him  in  the  formation  of  a  general 
concept  of  the  social  order  and  of  human 
relationships.  In  general,  this  should  not 
start  with  a  destruction  of  the  emotion¬ 
alized  controls  which  the  student  brings 
to  college  from  his  home  environment. 
The  old  controls  are  safer  than  none. 
Unfortunately,  we  often  discover  in  sec¬ 
ondary-schools  a  highly-scholasticized 
product  of  the  college  who  is  incompe¬ 
tent  to  teach  because  the  college  has 
disintegrated  rather  than  integrated 
those  controls  of  conduct  and  judgment 
that  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  adjusted 
personality. 

A  historical  and  contemporary  survey 
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of  philosophical  and  religious  thought 
should  result  in  such  outcomes  as  these: 
acquaintance  with  the  thought  of  repre¬ 
sentative  philosophies;  knowledge  of 
what  the  “good  life”  is,  and  what  roads 
lead  to  it;  a  personal  philosophy  which 
is  reflected  in  a  wholesome  and  influen¬ 
tial  personality;  and  appreciation  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  concepts  and  their 
basic  contributions  to  civilization;  de¬ 
nominational  broad-mindedness  and  tol¬ 
erance;  a  religious  attitude  that  does 
not  clash  with  views  of  the  community; 
a  functioning  idealism  that  will  reveal 
itself  in  everyday  living;  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OUTCOMES  OF  TRAINING 

The  general  business  of  being  a 
teacher  requires  the  development  of 
many  other  understandings,  attitudes, 
and  values  that  cannot  be  ascribed  di¬ 
rectly  to  training  in  large  fields  of 
knowledge.  Some  few  can  be  traced  to 
specific  academic  training;  others,  to 
observation  of  efficient  teachers;  others, 
to  personal  contemplation;  while  many 
have  grown  out  of  first-hand  experiences 
outside  the  classroom.  Among  these  mis¬ 
cellaneous  outcomes  are  certain  atti¬ 
tudes: 

An  attitude  that  suggests  personal  integrity 

An  attitude  that  portrays  purposefulness 

An  attitude  of  confidence  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  humility 

An  attitude  toward  social  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems  that  suggests  a  sincere  standard  of  high- 
ideals 

An  attitude  of  cooperativeness,  progressive¬ 
ness,  and  optimism 

A  willing  attitude  toward  professional  obli¬ 
gations 

An  attitude  of  inquiry  into  potential  ability 
of  pupils 

Right  attitude  toward  the  work  of  other 
teachers 

And  many  desirable  habits: 

Good  reading  habits 

Good  health  habits 

Good  study  habits 

Good  habits  of  recreation 


Good  social  habits 

Good  habits  of  industry  in  general 

Habit  of  punctuality 

Habit  of  exercising  initiative  after  deUberate 
judgment 

Habit  of  precise  thinking 

The  foregoing  reconunendations  were 
supplemented  by  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  should  be  provided  at 
the  level  of  general  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “It  is  inconceivable  that  broad 
attitudes  of  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  can  be  acquired  merely  by  pursuing 
“courses”  in  the  traditional  manner  or 
by  listening  to  lectures,  taking  notes, 
and  memorizing.  Sometimes  the  desired 
attitudes  should  result  from  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  that  which  is  gained  by 
actual  living  among  many  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  and  elsewhere,  until  the 
prospective  teacher  comes  to  understand 
other  modes  of  living  and  other  habits 
of  thinking  than  his  own. 

Enfphasis  should  be  given  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  summer  vacations  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  wholesome  experi¬ 
ence.  Through  manual  work,  salesman¬ 
ship,  travel,  tutoring,  summer  camps, 
etc.,  the  prospective  teacher  can  make 
contacts  that  enable  him  to  learn  more 
about  his  most  important  subject — ^hu¬ 
man  beings.  A  wide  range  of  experience 
in  practical  activities  is  also  desirable 
to  provide  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  appraise  himself  in  dramatics,  edi¬ 
torial  work,  business  management,  prac¬ 
tice  teaching,  etc.  The  place  of  hard, 
concentrated  study  must  not  be  mini¬ 
mized,  however.  There  are  insights  and 
preferences  that  the  prospective  teacher 
can  obtain  only  from  acquaintance  with 
the  great  minds  of  all  nations  and  all 
times  by  a  disciplined  regime  of  critical 
study. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that 
principals  consider  a  broad  comprehen¬ 
sive  general  education  of  primary  im- 
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portance.  The  statement  may  be  added 
that  it  is  indisp>ensable  on  the  part  of 
teachers  who  are  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  helping  children  and 
young  people  to  similar  acquirements. 

But  a  broad  general  education  is  not 
all  that  is  required.  The  committee  was 
concerned  also  with  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  preparation  essential  in  fields 
of  specialization.  Accordingly,  it  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  questions  which  were 
presented  to  teachers  in  four  fields. 
Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  replies  in  even  one  field.  It 
will  serve  our  purpose  on  this  occasion 
to  summarize  statements  made  by 
teachers  of  English  in  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Describe  in  detail  (c)  the  general 
education  and  (6)  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  special  academic  preparation 
essential  for  teachers  of  English.” 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

English  is  an  extensive  field  and 
therefore  requires  a  broad  liberal  back¬ 
ground.  The  period  of  general  education 
should  be  deliberate,  continuous,  pur- 
jjoseful.  It  should  provide  time  in  which 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
many  people  and  of  many  ages,  with 
special  emphasis  on  cultural  aspects;  to 
acquire  an  appreciation  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  to  cultivate  a  keen  awareness 
of  contemporary  life;  to  develop  a 
broad,  tolerant  point  of  view;  and  to 
learn  through  reading,  observation,  etc., 
how  to  live  a  fuller  life. 

There  should  be  time  for  general 
courses  in  modem  languages;  classical 
languages;  political,  economic,  social, 
literary,  and  educational  history  of  both 
national  and  world  scope;  rural  and 
urban  sociology  based  on  the  American 
setting;  general  and  educational  phi¬ 
losophy  and  psychology;  logic;  science; 
the  fine  arts,  including  the  opera,  etc., 
library  science;  vocational  courses — 


typing,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and 
English — both  extensive  and  intensive. 
Whatever  adds  to  culture  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

There  should  be  time  for  taking  these 
courses  in  their  proper  sequence,  for 
pursuing  extra-curricular  activities,  for 
travel  and  human  contacts.  This  gen¬ 
eral  education  should  be  thought  of  as 
continuing  throughout  the  teacher’s  ca¬ 
reer. 

SPECIALIZED  PREPARATION 

For  special  academic  preparation  the 
prospective  teacher  of  English  needs 
survey  courses  in  literature  (world, 
American,  English)  and  survey  courses 
in  rhetoric,  with  emphasis  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  composition  and  rhetoric, 
including  thorough  training  in  punctua¬ 
tion,  grammar,  etc.,  and  in  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  note-taking,  outlining,  and 
documentation. 

Besides  these  survey  courses  are 
needed  (i)  courses  in  creative  writing 
(poetry,  short  story,  essay,  play);  (2) 
courses  in  speech  (voice  training,  public 
speaking,  dramatics,  coaching,  public 
addresses,  orations,  etc.) ;  (3)  courses  in 
literature  (a)  period  courses  (Eliza¬ 
bethan,  Victorian,  modem)  and  (b) 
type  courses  (novel,  drama,  essay,  ora¬ 
tion).  These  should  include  preparation 
in  journalism,  play  directing,  etc.,  for 
use  in  high  school. 

It  is  important  that  this  training  aim 
to  give  breadth  rather  than  depth.  Later 
training  can  give  depth  through  courses 
fitted  to  the  teacher’s  interests  and 
needs.  The  teacher  in  training,  too, 
needs  wide  reading,  but  not  dissecting 
of  literature.  The  academic  preparation 
must  be  well-rounded  but  not  highly 
specialized  lest  the  subject  and  not  the 
pupil  become  the  center  of  interest  later. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  illumi¬ 
nating  and  constructive.  They  suggest 
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today  in  but  very  few,  if  any,  institu¬ 
tions.  They  fully  justify  the  assumption 
that  critical  judgments  and  constructive 
suggestions  from  school  officers  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  a  study  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  limitations  of  the  reports  se¬ 
cured  are  also  obvious.  For  example,  the 
individual  reports  were  far  from  com¬ 
plete.  Most  of  them  failed  to  consider 
in  sufficient  detail  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  the  various  fields  that  comprise  gen¬ 
eral  education  or  in  the  areas  of  special¬ 
ization.  Furthermore,  the  judgments 
submitted  were  often  omitted.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  therefore,  that  further  stepe  are 
necessary  before  an  adequate  summary 
of  the  deliberate  judgments  of  teachers 
can  be  prepared. 

The  committee  proposes,  therefore,  to 
enlist  the  further  cooperation  of  secon¬ 
dary-school  officers  and  teachers  in  a 
more  intensive  study  during  the  autumn 
of  the  types  of  preparation  which  teach¬ 
ers  need.  We  believe  that  if  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  problem  by  faculty 
groups  and  committees,  rapid  progress 
can  be  made  in  determining  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  preparation  required 
today. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  its 
belief  that  the  problem  is  of  such  sig¬ 
nificance  that  it  merits  deliberate  study 
extending  over  a  period  of  time.  It  pro¬ 
poses,  therefore,  that  in  those  schools 
which  are  willing  to  cooperate  some 
such  plan  as  the  following  be  adopted: 
(a)  that  the  problem  be  made  the  basis 
of  vigorous  discussion  during  two  or 
more  faculty  meetings.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  use  can  be  made  to  advantage  of 
the  preliminary  reports  prepared  by  the 
committee  which  summarize  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  the  present  generation  of  teachers 


school  curriculums.  Furthermore,  copies 
of  the  summary  of  critical  judgments 
which  have  just  been  presented  will  be 
available;  {b)  that  subcommittees  of 
the  faculty  be  organized  to  carry  the 
analysis  farther  and  to  prepare  state¬ 
ments  covering  the  issues  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  general  education 
needed  and  to  the  types  of  preparation 
essential  in  the  respective  teaching 
fields.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  suggested 
that  faculty  members  be  selected  whose 
experience  is  broad  and  whose  judgment 
in  such  matters  is  highly  respected;  (c) 
that  the  reports  prepared  by  sub-com¬ 
mittees  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for 
final  consideration. 

The  statement  should  be  added  that 
the  specific  procedures  adopted  should 
doubtless  vary  in  different  schools,  de¬ 
pending  up>on  faculty  organization  and 
other  conditions.  In  order  that  all 
groups  might  work  toward  the  same 
objective,  the  committee  plans  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  general  outline  or  guide  including 
a  statement  of  the  problem,  the  types 
of  information  and  reactions  desired, 
and  directions  concerning  procedures. 

The  information  which  is  ultimately 
secured  will  be  of  very  great  value  to 
the  committee:  (a)  it  will  provide  criti¬ 
cal  reactions  to  the  judgments  and  sug¬ 
gestions  secured  thus  far;  (b)  it  will 
insure  a  broader  range  of  judgments  and 
viewpoints,  thus  increasing  confidence 
in  any  final  conclusions  that  may  be 
reached;  (c)  it  will  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  greater  confidence  in  prepar¬ 
ing  recommendations  concerning  the 
pattern  or  patterns  of  training  essential 
for  prospective  teachers;  {d)  it  will  also 
make  possible  specific  answers  to  such 
questions  as  the  following:  what  are  the 
basic  purposes,  the  nature  and  the  scope 
of  the  general  education  needed  by  pros- 
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pective  teachers?  what  are  the  major 
areas  of  experience  or  learning  which 
should  be  included?  what  are  the  chief 
understandings,  appreciations,  and  hab¬ 
its  that  should  be  emphasized  in  each 
field?  what  is  the  need  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  liberal  education  on  the  part  of 
teachers?  what  should  be  its  scope  and 
character?  what  comprises  adequate 
breadth  and  depth  of  preparation  in 
fields  of  specialization. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
committee  would  feel  reluctant  to  seek 
your  cooperation  in  another  study.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  advantages 
to  all  who  participate  will  be  such  as  to 
more  than  justify  the  request.  The  steps 
which  we  propxjse  will,  first  of  all,  fa¬ 
miliarize  the  members  of  high-school 
faculties  with  constructive  work  in 
progress  under  North  Central  auspices 
and  will  associate  them  with  a  study  in 
which  they  can  make  genuine  contribu¬ 
tions.  In  the  second  place,  the  steps 
outlined  will  sensitize  the  faculty  to 
current  trends  in  thinking  concerning 
both  the  secondary-school  curriculum 
and  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The 
discussions  should  op>en  up  numerous 
challenging  problems  relating  to  teach¬ 


ing  and  should  stimulate  constructive 
thinking  in  efforts  to  solve  them.  The 
conclusions  reached  should  reveal  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  preparation  of  many 
teachers  and  should  suggest  fields  of 
study  which  should  be  emphasized  in 
further  in-service  training.  The  infor¬ 
mation  secured  should  aid  materially  in 
defining  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
prepiaration  essential  on  the  part  of 
those  who  seek  membership  on  a  faculty 
in  the  future.  It  should  thus  supply 
principals  with  helpful  standards  by 
which  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  a  can¬ 
didate’s  prep>aration.  The  ultimate  aim 
of  the  committee  is  to  secure  also  an 
organized  body  of  critical  judgments 
and  concrete  suggestions  which  will  aid 
teacher-education  institutions  in  devel¬ 
oping  subject-matter  curriculums  for 
teachers  that  are  adjusted  to  contempx)- 
rary  needs. 

I  have  placed  in  your  hands  a  blank 
on  which  those  who  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  may  indicate  that  fact.  The 
committee  will  deeply  appreciate  any 
help  which  you  may  give.  Letters  con¬ 
taining  the  necessary  directions  and 
materials  will  be  mailed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  those  who  coopierate. 


Subsection  j.  Recommendations  of  High  School  Teachers 

Henry  H.  Hagen,  Principal 
Norman  T.  Samuelson,  Director  of  Guidance 
and  William  R.  Lange 
All  of  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago 


During  the  school  year  1936-37,  the 
Committee  on  the  Subject-matter  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  High  School  Teachers  assumed 
the  task  of  making  a  broader  survey 
than  that  reported  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  forms  were  prepared 
for  wide  distribution  among  high  school 
teachers  asking  for  judgments  concern¬ 
ing  three  problems:  (i)  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  general  education  desirable 
for  prospective  secondary-school  teach¬ 
ers;  (2)  desirable  combinations  of  sub¬ 


jects  or  fields  in  teaching  programs;  and 
(3)  the  nature  of  the  teacher’s  prepara¬ 
tion  in  specific  teaching  fields.  In  plan¬ 
ning  its  study,  the  Committee  received 
valuable  help  from  a  recent  survey  of 
studies  made  of  the  subject-matter  prep¬ 
aration  of  secondary-school  teachers  by 
Dr.  Harl  R.  Douglass,*  in  which  he 
pointed  out  certain  limitations  inherent 

I  Harl  R.  Douglass,  “Subject  Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  High  School  Teachers,”  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly,  X  (.October,  193s),  232. 
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in  them,  namely,  that  they  consider  the 
preparatimi  of  teachers  only  in  terms 
of  majors  and  minors,  the  requirements 
of  which  differ  with  the  institution,  and 
that  the  studies  throw  no  light  on  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  are  prepared  in 
related  and  supporting  fields. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  limitations 
the  Committee  took  steps  to  determine 
the  subjects  that  should  be  included  in 
these  majors,  the  minor  field  or  fields 
recommended  for  each  major,  and  sub¬ 
jects  recommended  for  each  minor.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  ccHistructed  involving 
check  lists,  with  the  privilege  of  making 
additional  entries,  of  subjects  taught  in 
various  major  and  minor  fields  and  in 
closely  related  fields. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  critical  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  proper  teacher  training-pat¬ 
terns  in  each  of  the  fields  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  respondents  were  further 
asked  to  enumerate  the  deficiencies  in 
academic  preparation  for  teaching  their 
major  that  they  have  definitely  sensed 
in  their  own  teaching  activities  or  in 
those  of  their  associates  in  that  field. 
Further,  they  were  asked  to  enumerate 
any  non-academic  experiences  that  they 
would  recommend  as  being  beneficial  in 
enhancing  one’s  ability  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  in  their  field.  The  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  questionnaires  also  in¬ 
cluded  recommendations  relating  to  the 
specific  preparation  of  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  Lan¬ 
guages,  General  Sciences,  Biology,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Commercial  Subjects,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts.  In  each  case  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  related  to  the  general  education  of 
all  teachers  and  to  desirable  combina¬ 
tions  of  subjects  or  fields  in  teaching 
programs. 

The  questions  were  placed  before  the 
various  departments  in  one  hundred 
seventy-five  secondary  schools  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  re¬ 


quest  for  specific  training  in  each  of  the 
eleven  fields  was  solicited  from  one 
hundred  seventy-five  departments,  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  nature  of 
general  education  from  1925  depart¬ 
ments. 

A  total  of  one  hundred  five,  or  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  series  of  forms,  were 
returned,  not  all  complete,  because  in 
certain  instances  such  subjects  as  Home 
Economics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  etc., 
were  not  taught.  The  fewest  number  of 
returns  was  in  Mechanical  Drawing, 
totaling  seventy-one,  while  the  greatest 
number  was  in  English,  totaling  one  hun¬ 
dred  five,  the  grand  total  being  some¬ 
what  over  one  thousand,  of  which  exactly 
one  thousand  were  received  and  an¬ 
alyzed  in  time  to  be  included  in  this 
summary. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  all  responses 
came  from  schools  in  Illinois,  nine  per 
cent  from  Michigan,  eight  from  Indiana, 
seven  from  Wisconsin,  sue  from  Iowa, 
five  from  South  Dakota,  four  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  four  from  Nebraska,  three  from 
Colorado,  three  from  Ohio  and  three 
from  West  Virginia.  Other  states  include 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  York,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Massachusetts 
and  Missouri,  twenty  states  in  all.  The 
median  enrollment  of  the  schools  in¬ 
volved  number  1325. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  presented 
in  summarized  form  on  the  following 
pages. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Training  in  general  education  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  teachers  in  one  thousand 
departments  of  instruction  are  summar¬ 
ized  in  this  report.  For  convenience,  a 
department  or  group  of  teachers  in  a 
field  of  instruction  whose  consensus  was 
submitted  on  a  single  questiminaire  will 
be  referred  to  as  a  respondent.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question,  “would  you  favor 
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requiring  all  prospective  teachers  to  se¬ 
cure  a  broad  general  education?”  nine 
hundred  sixty-six  respondents  reported 
affirmatively,  nineteen  negatively.  Fif¬ 
teen  failed  to  indicate  a  judgment,  but 
in  each  instance  apparently  favored  a 
broad  general  educaticm  according  to 
answers  submitted  on  subsequent  ques¬ 
tions.  More  than  one-half  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  responses  were  submitted  by  the 
technical  departments.  Ninety-eight  and 
one-half  p)er  cent,  or  almost  unanimous 
approval  for  a  broad  general  education 
on  the  part  of  all  secondary-school  teach- 
was  indicated. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  exact  judg¬ 
ments,  the  resp)ondents  were  asked  to 
check  such  fields  including  biological 
sciences,  physical  sciences,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  art,  music,  literature,  religion, 
philosophy  and  ethics,  as  are  essential 
in  a  broad  general  education.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  respxindents  would  include  all 
fields. 

953  would  include  biological  sciences. 

954  would  include  physical  sciences. 

990  would  include  social  sciences. 

798  would  include  art. 

760  would  include  music. 

980  would  include  literature. 

680  would  include  religion. 

896  would  include  philosophy. 

838  would  include  ethics. 

Many  qualifying  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  failure  to  include  certain  fields 
were  given.  They  are  as  follows: 

Forty-seven  would  not  include  biological 
science:  nine  considered  it  too  specialized;  four 
suggested  that  sufficient  training  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  popular  reading. 

Forty-six  would  not  include  physical  sci¬ 
ence:  eight  considered  it  too  specialized;  four 
suggested  that  a  background  could  be  obtained 
through  popular  reading. 

Although  ten  indicated  that  training 
in  the  Social  Sciences  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  but  one  ventured  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son,  namely,  such  training  should  be 
obtained  jyassively. 

Two  hundred  two  would  not  include 


technical  training  in  art:  fifty-two  felt 
that  it  required  special  talent;  seven 
contended  that  it  should  be  a  hobby; 
and  a  great  number  indicated  that  only 
an  appreciation  of  the  subject  should  be 
taught. 

Two  hundred  forty  would  not  include 
formal  training  in  music:  sixty  would 
teach  an  appreciation  of  music;  fifty- 
eight  felt  that  it  required  natural  talent; 
and  nine  indicated  that  it  should  be  a 
hobby. 

Only  twenty  indicated  that  literature 
should  not  be  taught:  one  found  no  value 
from  twenty  semester  hours  of  study; 
and  another  considered  it  as  being  too 
sp>ecialized. 

Three  hundred  twenty  would  not  in¬ 
clude  formal  training  in  religion.  The 
reasons  offered,  included: 

1.  It  is  a  personal  matter  and  controversial 

(88); 

2.  Belongs  to  the  churches  (36) ; 

3.  General  principles  are  included  in  philos¬ 
ophy  (33); 

4.  Much  religious  history  included  in  social 
studies  (18) ; 

5.  General  principles  included  in  ethics  (10) ; 

6.  Good  elements  should  be  acquired  before 
reaching  college  (9) ; 

7.  Biblical  literature  covered  in  adequate 
literature  course  (7) ; 

8.  Religious  training  should  be  comparative 
only  (3); 

9.  Should  be  acquired  through  reflective 
thinking  in  other  fields  (3);  and 

10.  Too  abstract  (i). 

One  hundred  four  respondents 
would  not  include  courses  in  philosophy: 
six  indicated  that  a  good  philosophy  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  wake  of  a  broad  general  edu¬ 
cation;  five  considered  it  too  abstract; 
three  felt  that  sufficient  training  could 
be  obtained  through  social  sciences; 
three  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  good 
philosophy  of  life  should  be  acquired 
before  college  education  starts;  four 
opined  that  the  principles  are  sufficiently 
covered  in  religion  and  ethics;  and  two 
considered  it  too  specialized. 
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One  hundred  sixty-four  would  not  in¬ 
clude  training  in  ethics:  twenty-five  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  should  be  included  in 
philosophy;  nineteen  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  should  be  obtained  through 
home  training;  eight  felt  that  it  follows 
in  the  wake  of  a  good  general  education ; 
six  felt  that  a  code  suitable  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  individual  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  courses  in  social 
studies;  four  indicated  that  a  suitable 
code  follows  in  the  wake  of  religious 
training;  three  considered  it  as  too  ab¬ 
stract  and  two,  too  socialized. 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to 
indicate  the  subjects  or  fields  which 
should  be  added.  Three  hundred  thirteen 
respondents  would  make  no  additions, 
687,  or  68.7  per  cent  would. 

One  hundred  eighty-nine  would  add 
training  in  foreign  languages  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  Adds  much  to  general  culture  (38) ;  ' 

2.  Aids  in  learning  native  language  (20) ; 

3.  To  intelligently  use  references  in  other 
languages  (18) ; 

4.  Develops  sympathetic  understanding  of 
other  cultures  (17); 

5.  Foundation  for  word  study  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  developments  (13); 

6.  For  a  more  thorough  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  literature  (10); 

7.  Aids  in  foreign  travel  (6) ; 

8.  For  a  better  understanding  of  history 
(5): 

9.  For  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  na¬ 
tive  language  (s) ; 

10.  Aids  in  expression  (3) ; 

11.  For  worthy  use  of  leisure  time  (2) 

12.  For  intellectual  satisfaction  (2); 

13.  Permits  reading  of  classics  in  original. 

Mathematics  is  considered  as  being  a 
branch  of  the  physical  sciences.  One 
hundred  sixty-one  respondents  would 
add  training  in  mathematics,  if,  as  the 
greater  per  cent  of  them  noted,  it  was 
not  already  understood  to  be  included 
in  the  physical  sciences.  The  reasons 
and  frequencies  submitted  in  substan¬ 
tiation  are: 
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1.  Mathematics  is  the  language  of  science 

(69): 

2.  For  personal  business  relations  (17) ; 

3.  Training  in  mental  discipline  (15); 

4.  Background  for  interpreting  statistical 
data  (8) ;  and 

5.  For  training  in  being  precise  (2). 

Ninety-three  advocated  the  addition 
of  training  in  English  and  sixty-four  in 
speech,  since,  as  they  customarily  stated, 
“the  ability  to  express  is  most  essential.” 

Teachers  must  know  how  to  interpret 
and  influence  behavior,  must  learn  cer¬ 
tain  techniques  of  adjustment,  and  use 
basic  principles  in  classroom  procedure. 
For  these  reasons  many  of  the  respond¬ 
ents,  eighty-eight,  would  include  work 
in  psychology.  Again,  there  was  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  as  to 
whether  or  not  training  in  psychology 
was  already  understood  to  be  included 
in  the  biological  sciences. 

Because  of  the  possibilities  of  using 
practical  applications,  the  practical  needs 
of  teachers,  and  guidance  purposes, 
eighty-seven  would  include  business 
training. 

Seventy-seven  advocate  training  in 
professional  education. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  enriching 
other  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  crea¬ 
tive  instincts  are  aroused  are  cited  as 
reasons  by  sixty-two  for  the  inclusion 
of  instruction  in  the  industrial  and 
household  arts. 

Other  subjects  that  would  be  added 
are:  physical  education  (54),  dramatics 
(6),  library  science  (5),  current  events 
(3),  mental  hygiene  (5),  and  agricul¬ 
ture  (2). 

The  question  was  then  asked,  “What 
field,  for  all  teachers,  would  you  empha¬ 
size  piarticularly  in  a  general  education.” 
Nine  hundred  sixty  of  the  thousand  re¬ 
spondents  answered  the  question.  These 
responses  and  their  frequencies  are: 

I.  Four  hundred  eighty-two  would  empha¬ 
size  the  social  sciences. 
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2.  One  hundred  seventy-three  would  em-  in  a  higher  degree  of  professional  cooperation. 


phasize  literature. 

3.  One  hundred  sixty-two  would  emphasize 
English. 

4.  Ninety-two  would  emphasize  Psychology. 

5.  Seventy-seven  would  emphasize  Profes¬ 
sional  Education. 

6.  Seventy-four  would  emphasize  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Sciences. 

7.  Seventy-three  would  emphasize  the  Physi¬ 
cal  Sciences. 

8.  Forty-four  would  emphasize  Philosophy. 

9.  Twenty-nine  would  emphasize  ethics. 

10.  Eighteen  would  emphasize  speech. 

11.  Ten  would  emphasize  Foreign  Languages. 

12.  Ten  would  emphasize  mathematics. 

13.  Nine  would  emphasize  the  humanities. 

14.  Eight  would  emphasize  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion. 

15.  Eight  would  emphasize  religion. 

16.  Five  would  emphasize  the  major  to  be 
taught. 

In  order  to  get  reactions  as  to  pos¬ 
sible  benefits  of  a  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion,  the  respondents  were  then  asked, 
“What,  in  your  judgment  are  the  strong¬ 
est  arguments  in  favor  of  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education  on  the  part  of  all  high 
school  teachers?”  The  responses,  in 
order  of  their  frequencies  are: 

1.  Makes  for  better  correlation  between 
subjects  taught.  (221) 

2.  The  teacher  has  a  less  narrow  outlook 
on  the  place  his  major  subject  has  in  the 
curriculum — tends  to  eradicate  prejudices. 
(189) 

3.  A  teacher  is  expected  to  offer  guidance 
in  fields  outside  her  realm  of  specialization. 
This  is  one  ability  which  makes  for  better 
pupil-teacher  relationship.  (167) 

4.  A  general  education  makes  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  a  more  cultured  and  therefore  a 
more  interesting  individual.  (139) 

5.  A  broad  general  education  makes  the 
teacher  better  able  to  understand  pupil  dif¬ 
ferences  and  make  adjustments  accordingly. 

(139) 

6.  Teachers  deal  with  many  different  per¬ 
sonalities — to  help  students  live  a  full  life,  not 
merely  with  the  broadcasting  of  facts.  This 
can  best  be  done  if  they  have  a  broad  back¬ 
ground.  (120) 

7.  Instructors  are  better  able  to  appreciate 
problems  which  confront  other  teachers  and 
the  values  of  other  subjects,  thereby  resulting 


(114) 

8.  A  general  education  is  the  necessary  foun¬ 
dation  for  all  specialization — ^it  better  enables 
one  to  orient  his  specialty  in  the  broad  field 
of  education.  (106) 

9.  A  broad  general  education  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  better  enables  him  to  enrich 
the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  field  in 
which  he  specializes.  (74) 

10.  A  broad  general  education  better  en¬ 
ables  the  teacher  to  assume  a  highly  respected 
place  in  community  life  and  fulfill  the  duties 
of  an  outstanding  citizen.  (67) 

11.  It  makes  for  easier  adjustments  to  teach¬ 
ing  assignments.  (58) 

12.  It  is  the  function  of  secondary-schools 
to  provide  a  broad  general  education — teachers 
should  be  so  educated.  (47) 

13.  Multiple  angles  of  approach  will 
strengthen  special  subject  teaching.  (37) 

14.  Develops  a  respect  in  the  eyes  of  stu¬ 
dents.  (29) 

15.  A  broad  general  education  presents  the 
possibilities  for  a  wider  and  richer  personal 
life  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  (24) 

16.  Any  one  subject  is  not  entirely  divorced 
from  all  others — they  are  all  used  as  tools  for 
training  in  good  citizenship.  (15) 

17.  A  broad  general  education  makes  teachers 
more  alert  to  changes  as  they  appear,  not  later. 
(10) 

18.  A  broad  general  education  brings  the 
teacher  into  personal  contact  with  more  peo¬ 
ple  because  of  understanding.  (4) 

19.  We  are  the  product  of  our  experiences.  (2) 

The  teachers  were  also  asked  “What 
arguments  may  be  urged  against  the 
requirements  of  a  broad  general  educa¬ 
tion?”  Three  hundred  two  indicated  that 
there  were  no  valid  reasons.  Others  defi¬ 
nitely  stated  that  there  were  arguments 
against  the  requirements,  or  possibly 
were.  These  arguments  are: 

1.  There  would  be  insufficient  time  left  for 
preparation  in  a  special  field.  (474) 

2.  A  general  knowledge  in  many  fields  may 
mean  efficiency  at  nothing.  (214) 

3.  Specialization  is  essential  to  produce  ef¬ 
ficient  teachers.  (88) 

4.  Compensation  is  not  commensurate  with 
time  required  for  such  a  preparation.  (63) 

The  next  question  called  for  “a  list 
of  courses  in  Professional  Education 
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especially  recommended  for  secondary- 
school  teachers.”  The  list,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  frequencies,  follows: 

I.  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High 
School  (481) 

].  History  of  Education  (488) 

3.  Tests  and  Measurements  (448) 

4.  General  Psychology  (407) 

5.  Educational  Psychology  (39S) 

6.  Practice  Teaching  (264) 

7.  Philosophy  of  Education  (222) 

8.  Special  Methods  in  Major  Subject  (195) 

9.  Educational  Guidance  (154) 

10.  Principles  of  Education  (145) 

n.  The  Curriculum  (141) 

12.  Adolescent  Psychology  (130) 

13.  School  organization  and  Administration 

(130) 

14.  Techniques  of  Teaching  (102) 

15.  Child  Psychology  (99) 

16.  Educational  Sociology  (97) 

17.  Mental  Hygiene  (79) 

18.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (57) 

19.  Statistical  Methods  (57) 

20.  Vocational  Guidance  (57) 

21.  Observation  (51) 

22.  Problems  in  High  School  Teaching  (49) 

23.  Clinical  Procedures  (48) 

24.  Modern  Trends  in  Education  (40) 

25.  Classroom  Management  (39) 

26.  Character  Education  (37) 

27.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects 

(33) 

28.  Individual  Instruction  (29) 

29.  Extra-Curricular  Activities  (29) 

30.  Psychology  of  Learning  (26) 

31.  Abnormal  Psychology  (22) 

32.  Professional  Ethics  (18) 

33.  Social  Psychology  (ii) 

34.  Experimental  Psychology  (ii) 

35.  School  Law  (ii) 

General  Comments 

By  way  of  summarizing  the  first  eight 
questions,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
teachers  themselves  almost  unanimously 
advise  prospective  teachers  of  secondary- 
school  subjects  to  obtain  a  broad  general 
education  in  various  academic  fields  and 
more  s{)ecialized  work  in  professional 
education,  not  neglecting,  however,  a 
major  field  of  specialization. 

If  the  great  purpose  of  education  is 


to  teach  students  how  to  live  happy,  use¬ 
ful  and  harmonious  lives,  then  surely  the 
best  teacher  is  the  one  who  is  best  able 
to  inspire  an  appreciation  of  the  fine 
things  in  life,  while  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  her  own  particular  field.  No 
teacher  can  do  justice  to  any  one  sub¬ 
ject  unless  she  can  fit  it  into  the  whole 
educational  plan.  To  do  this  she  must 
have  knowledge,  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  other  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  general  knowledge  will 
also  make  her  a  more  interesting  per¬ 
sonality. 

There  is  a  decided  danger  that  the 
teacher  who  possesses  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  knowledge  of  some  one  field,  with 
no  broad  background,  will  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  role  that  her  subject  plays  in 
the  whole  educational  scheme.  Without 
a  broad  general  knowledge  and  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  those  factors  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  social  well-being,  the  teacher 
may  neglect  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
educational  process. 

The  pupil  gets  his  education  not  so 
much  from  books,  as  from  daily  associa¬ 
tion  with  cultured  teachers.  A  broad 
general  education  tends  to  develop  a 
historical  perspective,  a  general  cultural 
background,  and  a  broader  understand¬ 
ing  of  social  and  political  problems  of 
today.  It  furnishes  the  intellectual  in¬ 
sight  and  perspective  necessary  for  in¬ 
fluencing  the  mental  horizon  of  pupils. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  more  definite 
picture  of  the  elements  that  should  make 
up  or  result  from  this  general  educa¬ 
tion,  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
“describe  in  some  detail  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  general  education,  both 
formal  training  and  non-academic  ex¬ 
periences,  appropriate  for  a  prospective 
secondary-school  teacher,  including  an 
outline  of  the  most  important  types  of 
experiences,  understandings,  attitudes 
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and  habits  that  should  be  provided  by 
or  result  from  it.”  The  responses,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  various  forms,  are  tabulated 
under  the  following  headings: 

1.  General  culture  and  refinement 

2.  Specialization — stock  in  trade 

3.  Non-academic  experiences 

4.  Understandings  and  appreciations 

5.  Skills  in  teaching 

6.  Qualities 

7.  Habits 

8.  Attitudes 

I.  General  Culture  and  Refinement 

The  secondary-school  teacher  should 
possess  a  broad  general  education  in  the 
major  fields  of  knowledge  in  order  that 
she  may  bring  to  the  classroom  a 
breadth  of  interest  compatible  with 
present  day  society.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  comprehensive  courses 
in  the  biological  sciences,  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  art,  music,  literature,  religion, 
philosophy  and  ethics.  She  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  principles 
and  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  She  should  understand  how  our 
school  system  sprang  into  being  and  why 
a  reorganization  is  necessary  if  the 
school  is  to  retain  a  vital  influence  in 
civilization.  She  should  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  accurate  measurements  in 
education  and  the  necessity  for  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  remedial  work.  She  should  be 

DIVISION  MEDIA 

A.  Social 


trained  in  the  more  elementary  principles 
of  psychology  and  measurement  so  that 
she  may  apply  them  to  her  class  work. 
In  short,  she  should  possess  a  pleasing 
personality,  be  trained  in  scientific 
methods,  be  appreciative  of  cultural 
values,  and  be  informed  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  age. 

2.  Specialization — Stock  in  Trade 

One  hundred  six  respondents  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  a  broad  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  the  necessary  foundation  for 
all  specialization.  On  this  broad  founda¬ 
tion  should  be  built  understanding  and 
attitudes  related  to  the  teacher’s  major 
and  minor  fields  of  study.  It  should  in¬ 
volve  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  to  be  taught;  mastery  of  the 
skills  to  be  imi>arted;  and  a  clear  vision 
of  the  ideals  to  be  imparted.  Recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  desirable  combinations 
of  fields  from  which  the  major  and  minor 
may  be  selected  are  contained  in  a  later 
section  of  this  report. 

3.  N on- Academic  Experiences 

The  non-academic  experiences  which 
are  beneficial  to  secondary  teachers  in 
general  fall  into  several  distinct  classi¬ 
fications,  namely,  social,  cultural,  pro¬ 
fessional,  religious  and  practical. 


RESULTS  OR  OUTCOMES 

Clubs,  committees,  social  service  Ability  to  meet  people;  ability  to  work 
work,  sports,  etc.  with  people — cooperation;  leadership; 

initiative;  sympathy;  tolerance;  inter¬ 
est  in  people;  etc. 


B.  Cultural  Reading,  art,  music, 
theatres,  hobbies,  etc. 


travel.  Breadth  of  outlook;  refinement  of  taste; 

appreciation  of  beauty;  critical  habit 
of  mind;  ability  to  meet  and  advise  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  from  all  types  of 
homes. 


C.  Professional 


Contacts  with  specialists  in  va¬ 
rious  fields;  membership  in  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations ;  group 
meetings,  conferences ;  conven¬ 
tions;  etc. 


Breadth  of  outlook;  new  ideas; 
thusiasm;  etc. 


en- 
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D.  Reugious  Activity  in  relipous  organizations,  Ability  to  take  a  place  as  part  of  the 
girl  reserves,  Y.W.C.A.,  Y.M.C.A.,  community;  understand  problems  and 
Church,  etc.  perplexities  of  students;  well-rounded 

personality;  etc. 

£.  Practical  Industrial  laboratories,  offices.  To  be  alert  as  to  how  particular  sub¬ 


shops,  selling,  etc.,  during 
summer  months. 


4.  Understandings  and  Appreciations 

The  ideal  teacher  is  a  person  of  broad 
understandings  and  appreciations  de¬ 
rived  from  a  wide  range  of  experiences. 
These  understandings  and  appreciations 
should  augment  a  well-rounded  person¬ 
ality  which  appeals  and  wins  confidence; 
creates  an  honest,  democratic  interest 
and  sympathy  for  all  sorts  of  social 
groups;  and  develops  a  good  sense  of 
values  and  suspended  judgment.  Many 
of  these  understandings  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  relate  to  specific  subjects  which 
constitute  the  materials  of  instruction 
in  the  broad  field  of  a  general  education 
and  will  be  enumerated  later.  Others 
result  from  the  general  process  of  being 
educated.  Among  them  we  have: 

a.  an  understanding  of  techniques  used  in 
oral  and  written  expression; 

b.  an  understanding  of  the  scientific  method 
and  its  development; 

c.  an  understanding  of  the  logical  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge; 

d.  an  understanding  of  the  contributions  of 
science  to  our  present  mode  of  living; 

e.  an  understanding  of  the  current  social 
and  economic  problems  of  all  people; 

/.  an  understanding  of  the  civic  and  social 
responsibilities  of  citizens; 

g.  an  understanding  of  the  modern  devices 
which  control  and  mould  public  opinion; 

h.  an  understanding  of  the  social  relations 
which  depend  upon  cooperation  and  service; 

t.  an  understanding  of  conventional  be¬ 
havior,  courtesy,  good  manners; 

j.  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  cul¬ 
tures  of  our  own  and  other  people; 

k.  an  appreciation  of  the  cultural  values  of 
all  phases  of  education;  and 

/.  others. 

Then  there  are  the  understandings 
and  appreciations  which  are  professional 


the  jects  are  tied  up  with  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  life. 

in  nature,  resulting  from  the  study  of 
psychology,  principles  of  education  and 
other  subjects  in  the  professional  field. 
It  is  desired  that  teachers  have: 

a.  an  understanding  of  child  and  adolescent 
psychology ; 

b.  an  understanding  of  current  educational 
trends; 

c.  an  understanding  of  human  nature; 

d.  an  understanding  of  motivating  forces 
which  are  used  in  the  teaching  process; 

e.  an  understanding  of  worthwhile  hobbies 
for  leisure  time  activities; 

/.  an  understanding  and  interest  regarding 
the  school  as  a  unit,  and  avoidance  of  a  nar¬ 
rowness  resulting  from  purely  special  interests ; 

g.  an  understanding  of  methods  of  diagnostic 
and  remedial  procedure; 

h.  an  understanding  of  approaches  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view; 

t.  an  understanding  of  educational  aims  and 
functions; 

j.  an  understanding  of  the  educational  and 
social  opportunities  afforded  by  the  com¬ 
munity  ; 

k.  an  understanding  of  recent  changes  in 
vocational  requirements ; 

/.  an  understanding  of  his  stock  in  trade, 
involving  (i)  a  knowledge  of  subject-matter 
to  be  taught  and  its  relationship  to  other 
branches;  (2)  mastery  of  skills  to  be  imparted; 
(3)  clear  vbion  of  ideals  to  be  imparted,  and 

m.  others. 

5.  Skills  in  Teaching 

An  adequate  broad  general  education, 
along  with  sufficient  work  in  a  special 
field  and  professional  work  in  education 
should  result  in  the  acquisition  of  cer¬ 
tain  definite  skills  in  teaching,  namely: 

a.  aptness  and  fertility  of  illustration; 

b.  clearness  of  illustration; 

c.  keen  sensitiveness  to  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  student; 

d.  alertness  in  questioning; 

e.  alertness  in  giving  problems; 

/.  ability  to  develop  interests  in  pupib  that 


TABLE  I 

SuBjxcTS  Aovocatzo  m  Special  Fields  por  Prospective  Teachers  Expressed 
IN  Per  Cent  of  Responses  Submitted  for  Each  Field 


Mathematics  ^ 


American  |  American 

Literature  History 

74.3  I  100.0 


Subjects 


English  I 
Literature  ' 
74-3  j 

Composition  l 
74-3  I 

_ 

Journalism 

74-3 

World 

Literature  | 
74-3  I 


European 

History 

100.0 

Political 

Science 

98.0 

Sociology 

98.0 

Economics 

970 

Geography 

90.0 

Anthro¬ 

pology 

734 


Plane 

Trigonom¬ 

etry 

990 

SoUd 

Geometry 

930 

Analytical 

Geometry 

930 

History  of 
Mathematics 
91.0 

Differential 

Calculus 

84.0 

Integral 

Calculus 

82.0 

Theory  of 
Equations 
66.0 

Descriptive 

Geometry 

50.0 

Spherical 

Trigonom¬ 

etry 

47.0 


Additional 

Subjects 

Speech 

34-3 

History  of 
Latin 
America 
'  9.0 

Statbtics 

12.0 

Appended 

Public 

International 

Mathematics 

Speaking 

Relations 

of  Finance 

bt 

21.9 

8.0 

7.0 

Respond- 

Dramatics 

History  of 

1 

20.9 

Orient 

ENTS 

8.0 

Grammar 

Ethics 

1 1.4 

8.0 

Thirty-two 

stated 

33 

Thirty-nine 

stated 

as 


Chemistry 

100.0 


Physiology 

94.0 


Health  and 
Sanitation 

87.5 


Geology 

864 


Astronomy 


Geography 

71.8 


Mathematics 

22.9 


I  Read:  In  the  Mathematics  field,  all  respondents  advocated  College  Algebra,  99  per  cent 
advocated  Plane  Trigonometry,  93  per  cent  advocated  Solid  Geometry,  etc. 

a  Read:  In  the  Language  field,  two  respondents  stated  that  67  per  cent  of  the  semester  hours 
required  for  the  A.B.  degree  should  be  devoted  to  the  major  Language,  nine  of  the  respondents  stated 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  semester  hours  required  for  the  A.B.  degree  should  be  devoted  to  the  major 
Language,  etc. 
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wQl  be  lasting  and  carry  over  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  and  to  other  phases  of  life; 
g.  clear  perception  of  ends; 
k.  the  use  of  facts  and  laws  of  mental 
growth; 

i.  individual  differences; 
the  use  of  accepted  standards  in  tests  and 
scales,  hygiene  of  school  work  and  equipment; 

i.  outstanding  techniques  in  classroom  man¬ 
agement. 


6.  Qualities 

The  academic  and  non-academic  ex¬ 
periences  of  teachers  should  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  desirable  qualities  of  self- 
control,  tact,  decisiveness,  enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness,  sympathy,  fair-minded¬ 
ness,  open-mindedness,  sense  of  humor, 
diligence,  originality,  initiative  and 
others. 


7.  Habits 

The  teacher  should  possess  good  read¬ 
ing  habits,  good  study  habits,  good  hab¬ 
its  of  recreation,  good  health  habits,  the 
habit  of  being  punctual,  the  habit  of 
being  precise  in  thought,  and  many 
others. 


8.  Attitudes 


In  order  to  become  a  successful 
teacher  a  person  must  develop  certain 
attitudes.  They  result  from  training  in 
the  broad  field  of  knowledge.  Among 
these  attitudes  are: 


a.  an  attitude  of  sincere  interest  in  students 
and  a  desire  to  share  responsibilities  with  them 
in  solving  their  problems; 

b.  an  attitude  of  interest  and  sympathy  dis¬ 
played  towards  persons  in  all  wakes  of  life; 

c.  an  attitude  of  high  regard  for  the  work 
of  other  teachers; 

d.  an  attitude  of  professional  cooperation; 

e.  an  attitude  of  inquiry  into  potential  abil¬ 
ity  of  pupils; 

/.  an  attitude  of  tolerance  toward  individuals 
and  groups; 

g.  an  attitude  that  suggests  personal  integ¬ 
rity; 

k.  an  attitude  that  displays  purposefulness; 

t.  an  attitude  of  confidence; 

j.  an  attitude  which  displays  high  ideals 
towards  social  problems; 


k.  an  attitude  of  inquiry  in  keeping  pace 
with  modern  trends; 

/.  an  attitude  of  genuine  interest  in  current 
social  and  economic  problems;  and, 
m.  a  democratic  attitude  revealed  in  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  teachers  and  with  students. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  FIELDS  OF 
MAJOR  INTEREST 

What  subjects  in  the  fields  of  major 
interest  should  be  included  in  the  train-  i 

ing-pattem  of  prospective  secondary-  j 

school  teachers?  Should  the  teacher  be  ; 

trained  in  broad  fields  of  subject  matter  ^ 

or  in  rather  limited  subdivisions  of  these 
fields?  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a 
broad  general  education  is  desired  for  j 

all  teachers,  to  serve  as  a  rich  back-  ] 

ground  for  teaching  in  the  field  of  major  j 

interest.  Tables  I  and  II  indicate  the  | 

extent  of  specialized  training  in  eleven  | 

of  these  fields.  I 

In  personal  comments,  the  respondents  | 

indicated  that  all  prospective  secondary-  ^ 

school  teachers  of  a  particular  subject  j 

should  have  an  understanding  of  what 
is  to  be  taught  at  the  various  levels  in  | 

that  field,  including  an  understanding  j 

of  the  materials  of  instruction  on  the  , 

elementary  school  level  in  order  that 
they  be  familiar  with  the  foundation 
upon  which  they  must  build.  They 
should  secure  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  secondary-school  level  of  the  field 
of  major  interest,  that  is,  of  their  own 
materials  of  instruction.  The  respondents 
further  predicate  that  extensive  expieri- 
ences  of  a  non-academic  nature,  involv¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  the  major  subject  j 

on  the  secondary-school  level,  should  j 

be  brought  to  the  classroom  to  lend 
reality  to  teaching.  Lifelike  applications  j 

make  for  better  pupil  motivation  and  a  I 

more  interesting  presentation.  j 

TRAINING  IN  FIELDS  OTHER  THAN  j 

THAT  OF  THE  MAJOR  j 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  im-  j 

portance  of  minor  subjects  exclusive  of 


TABLE  II 

StTBjECTS  Advocated  in  Special  Fields  por  Prospective  Teachers  Expressed 
IN  Per  Cent  of  Responses  Submitted  for  Each  Field 


Field 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Commercial 

Subjects 

Home 

Economics 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

1  Industrial  1 

I  Arts  ’ 

Physiology 

971 

General 

Inorganic 

Chemistry 

100.0 

Typing 

96.0 

Food  and 
Nutrition 
100.0 

Elements  of 
Drawing 
95-8 

Fields  of 
Drawing 

964 

' 

Botany 

971 

Organic 

Chemistry 

97.8 

Shorthand 

96.0 

Home 

Management 

100.0 

Gen. 

Engineer 

Drawing 

91S 

Wood 

Shop 

60.7 

Subjects 

AS 

Zoology 

97.1 

Qualitative 

Analysis 

87.6 

Commercial 

Law 

96.0 

Child  Care 
and  Training  | 
100.0  1 

Lettering 

94S 

. 

Electricity 

429 

Indicated 

ON 

Eugenics  and 
Genetics 

971 

Quantitative 

Analysis 

87.6 

Accounting 

930 

Clothing 
100.0  ! 

Free  Hand 
Drawing 
945 

Machine 

Shop 

30.9 

Check 

List 

Biology 

9S4 

History  of 
Chemistry 

764 

Commercial 

Teaching 

89.0 

Textiles 

100.0 

Descriptive 

Geometry 

91 -S 

Metal 

Work 

30.9 

I  674  ' 


Bacteri-  Physiological 
ology  Chemistry 

908  573 


Health  and 
Sanitation 

839 


Electrical 

Chemistry 

371 


Chemistry 
of  Rare 
Elements 

lO.I 


Office 

Machines 

87.0 


Economics 

82.0 


Marketing 

790 


Statistics 

76.0 


Teaching 

Home 

Economics 

100.0 


Housing 

Problems 

87.0 


Machine  Pa«ernMak’g 
I  Wood 

^  ®  I  294 


Materials  of  I  Art  and 
Construction  |  Design 

86.0  274 


Structural  Sheet  Metal 
Design  Work 

73.2  22.6 


Institution 

Economics  Mechanics 

73-0  20.2 


.  •  w  Industrial  Labor  and 
Additional  “  *  Chemistry  !  Personnel 

'  lo.i  74.0 

Subjects  Economic  Food  1  Risk  and 

Geography  Chemistry  j  Insurance 

AppEa^DEo  70.1  8.g  I  72.0 


Entomology 

184 


Ecology 

13-8 


Business 
I  English 
I  24.0 

I  Bus.  Organ, 
and  Admin. 
19.0 


"“HnS'*  ArchUenur.1 

XT 

53-0 


Home  and  Perspective  | 

Family  Life  Projection  1 

25.0  7.0  I 


Consumer  |  Shades  and 
Education  j  Shadows 
19.0  S.O 


Interior 

Decoration 

19.0 


Foundry 

16.6 


Mechanics 

Course 

22.6 


Wood 

Finishing 

16.6 


Cabinet 
Mkg.  and 
Carp. 


Read  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  I. 

1  Industrial  Arts  questionnaire  did  not  include  a  suggestive  check  list  in  the  fields  of  related  work, 
hence  respondents  appended  all  of  the  subjects. 
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the  field  which  respondents  taught,  they 
were  in  each  case  requested  to  record 
the  types  of  training  outside  their  field 
which  should  be  included  in  the  training 


less  narrow  outlook  on  the  place  of 
major  and  minor  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  be  better  able  to  offer  guid¬ 
ance  in  fields  outside  the  realm  of  spe- 


TABLE  III 


Types  of  Training  Exclusive  of  the  Major  Taught  by  Respondents,  which 
They  Proposed  Should  Be  Included  in  the  Pattern. 


Major  Subject 

Number  of 

Departments 

Responding 

Recomhendfo  Type  op  Training  outside  the  Field 
(Percentage  frequency  of  response  in  parentheses) 

English 

lOS 

(99)  Social  Studies  (69)  History  (34)  Art  (34)  Music  (20) 
Philosophy  (18)  General  Science  (ii)  Biological  Sciences 

Social  Studies 

94 

1  (45)  Literature  (26)  Art  (22)  English  (16)  Public  Speaking 
(14)  Physical  Sciences  (13)  Foreign  Language  (13)  Music 

Mathematics 

100 

( 95 )  Physics  (80)  Chemistry  (70)  General  Science  (39)  Geography 
(38)  Geology  (25)  Astronomy 

Languages  j 

1  104 

(76)  History  (50)  Literature  (47)  English  (28)  Art  (27)  Social 
Sciences  (20)  Music  (16)  Philosophy 

General  Science 

96 

(33)  Mathematics  (32)  Foreign  Languages  (26)  Social  Studies 
(26)  English  (23)  History  (10)  Speech 

Biology  • 

93 

(42)  History  (4i)  Latin  (33)  English  (29)  Foreign  Language, 
other  than  Latin 

Chemistry  1 

1 

89 

(43)  History  (42)  Latin  (32)  English  (29)  Foreign  Language 
(21)  Mathematics 

Commercial  I 

Subjects  ' 

85 

(51)  English  (49)  Mathematics  (31)  Social  Sciences  (22)  Biology 
(21)  History  (20)  Foreign  Languages 

Home  Economics '  ! 

79 

(99)  Physiology  (98)Sociology  (06)  Sociology  (88)  Physics 
(\oo)  Art  (100)  Bacteriology  (100)  Chemistry  (99)  Ek:onomics 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

71 

(99)  Mathematics  (27)  History  (18)  Physics  (8)  Art 

Industrial  arts 

84 

(9S)  Mathematics  (31)  History  (27)  English  (26)  Physics  (25) 
Chemistry  (21)  Art  (17)  Economics  (10)  Mechanical  Drawing 

Read:  In  Uie  field  of  English  99  per  cent  advocate  training  in  Social  Studies. 
I  The  Home  Economics  questionnaire  had  a  check  list  suggesting  these  subjects. 


pattern.  Significant  aspects  of  these  re¬ 
sponses  are  presented  in  Table  III. 

Tables  III  and  IV  show  that  more 
subjects  are  advocated  than  are  included 
in  the  majors  and  minors.  This  corrob¬ 
orates  the  almost  unanimous  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  broad  general  education 
on  the  part  of  all  teachers.  With  this 
they  may,  for  instance,  better  correlate 
their  work  with  other  subjects;  have  a 


cialization  and  make  adjustments  ac¬ 
cordingly;  and  realize  that  a  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education  is  the  necessary  founda¬ 
tion  for  all  specialization. 

DESIRABLE  COMBINATIONS  OF  SUBJECTS 
FOR  TEACHING  LOADS 

The  matter  of  subject  combinations 
in  teaching  programs  provides  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  secondary-school  ad- 
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ministrator.  Pothoff  ^  points  to  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  subject  combi¬ 
nations  as  being  chaotic.  The  question 
naturally  arises:  What  combinations  of 


to  make  a  full  teaching  load,  what  ad¬ 
ditional  subject  or  subjects  should  be 
assigned  to  teachers  having  your  major?" 
The  recommendations  received  for 


TABLE  IV 

Pebci:ntage  Distribution  of  Subjects  Recommended  as  Appropriate  in 
Combination  with  Majors  in  the  Teaching  Program 


Additional  Subjict  or  Field 


Major  Subject 

English 

Social  Scinces 

Physical  Sciences 

General  Science 

Mathematics 

Biol.  Sciences 

Drawing  and  Art 

History 

4> 

bo 

cd 

& 

J 

.1 

V 

u 

0 

bk 

2 

bfi 

IS 

1 

t/i 

2 

s 

04 

Health  &  Sanitation 

Shop  Work  | 

English 

34 

20 

L 

Social  Studies 

6S 

7 

10 

7 

D 

m 

6 

Mathematics 

13 

S 

ai3 

b4S 

47 

■ 

■ 

3 

■ 

■ 

m 

■ 

■ 

Languages 

7» 

13 

4 

4 

a 

Q 

a 

General  Science 

m 

D 

IB 

B 

63 

10 

S 

Biology 

9 

1 

ajo 

b9 

so 

9 

f38 

gsa 

bis 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

10 

Chemistry 

s 

■ 

m 

0 

m 

m 

_ 

Commercial  Subjects 

1 

■ 

33 

8 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Home  Economics 

29 

1 

63 

fi7 

di8 

39 

■ 

■ 

13 

Mechanical  Drawing 

IB 

■ 

s 

s 

m 

m 

■ 

■ 

70 

Industrial  Arts 

11 

D 

m 

m 

B 

m 

■ 

B 

B 

■ 

■ 

Read:  For  an  English  major,  34  per  cent  favor  Social  Science  as  a  minor,  53  per  cent  favor 
History,  53  per  cent  favor  Foreign  Language,  etc. 

Co<fes  The  letter  prefixed  indicates  the  subject  within  that  field,  and  is  interpreted  as  follows: 
a — Chemistry,  b— Physics,  c — additional  Language,  d — Biology,  t- — Geography,  f — Physiology, 
g — Botany,  h — Zoology,  i — Economics. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  higher  percentages  indicate  the  more  favored  fields.  The  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  for  instance,  should  preferably  minor  in  general  science  or  physics. 


subjects  for  teaching  do  the  teachers 
favor?  With  the  intention  of  clarif)dng 
this  point,  the  respondents  were  asked, 
“Whenever  the  number  of  sections  of 
your  major  subject  are  not  sufficient 

1  Edward  F.  Potthoff,  “What  Combinations  of 
Subjects  Constitute  the  Teaching  Load  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Teachers,”  The  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  Quarterly,  X  (October,  1935),  237. 


each  of  the  major  fields  considered,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  per  cent  of  total  responses, 
are  summarized  in  Table  IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING 
GRADUATE  WORK 

As  an  indication  or  expression  of  the 
extent  of  formal  training  which  respond- 
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ents  would  require,  the  questionnaire  you  believe  a  Master’s  degree,  for  teach- 
submitted  in  each  of  the  various  sub-  ing  purposes  only,  to  be  unnecessary, 
jects  of  instruction  made  inquiry:  “Do  advisable,  or  necessary?”  A  summation 

TABLE  V 


Distkibution  of  Responses  Pertaining  to  Requirement  of  Master’s  Degree 


Respondents’ 

Field 

-  “  0 

0  S-S 

1. 

Per  Cent  Who  Believe  That 
Master’s  Degree  Is:  ^ 

Department 

Advocated  > 

2 

S  0. 7 

9  4^  S 

Unnecessary 

Advisable 

Necessary 

mm 

25-7 

63.8 

3-8 

24.7 

Eng¬ 

lish 

8.6 

Educa¬ 

tion 

6.7 

Major 

Sodal  Studies 

94 

17.0 

77.6 

74 

340 

Social 

Studies 

14.9 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Mathematics 

100 

32.0 

730 

30 

25.0 

Math. 

29.0 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Languages 

104 

18.2 

70.3 

7-7 

435 

Lan¬ 

guage 

9.2 

Educa¬ 

tion 

General  Science 

96 

20.8 

69.8 

94 

28.6  > 
General 
Science 

22.2 

Educa¬ 

tion 

II. I 

Science 

Biology 

93 

28.7 

71-9 

2.3 

I9S 

Biol¬ 

ogy 

10.3 

Educa¬ 

tion 

II-S 

Science 

Chemistry 

89 

37-9 

66.7 

34 

16.1 

Chem¬ 

istry 

21.8 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Commercial 

Subjects 

8S 

27.1 

71.8  1  14.1 

224 

Comm. 

Subj. 

B 

Home  Economics 

79 

34-2 

62.0 

3-8 

15.8 

Home 

Econ. 

iS-8 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

42.3 

S0.7 

1  7-0 

84 

Indus. 

Art 

7-0 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Industrial  Arts* 

1 

i  84 

1 

1  4^*^ 

1  47-6 

All  Fields 

916 

m 

1 

1  68.2 

1 

j  6.1 

1  Becuase  some  respondents  indicated  a  Master’s  degree  as  unnecesary,  but  advisable,  replies  for 
a  particular  subject  do  not  total  one  hundred  per  cent. 

2  Per  cent  of  responses  indicating  necessity  or  advisability. 

*  Questionnaire  pertained  to  college  degree  only,  not  Master’s  degree. 

It  is  apparent,  in  general,  that  a  Master’s  degree  for  teaching  purposes  only,  is  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  No  general  statement  can  be  given  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  confine  graduate  work  to 
professional  education  or  to  the  field  of  major  interest. 
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of  the  resjjonses  to  this  question,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  department  or  field  in 
which  the  respondents  would  recommend 
that  this  degree  be  taken,  is  herewith 
presented. 

MANIFEST  DEFICIENCIES  IN  THE  PREPA¬ 
RATION  AND  TEACHING  ACTIVITIES  OF 
RESPONDENTS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN 
THE  MAJOR  SUBJECTS 

Engush:  Lack  a  broad  general  education. 
Insufficient  reading  and  training  in  literature, 
its  history  and  its  contemporary  trends  and 
writers.  Insufficient  interest  in  composition. 
Lack  ability  and  time  to  provide  for  stimula¬ 
tion  of  self-expression  of  pupils  and  serve  their 
individual  needs  more  adequately.  Lack  train¬ 
ing  in  spiecial  subjects  such  as  World  Hbtory, 
Religion  and  Bible,  Foreign  Languages,  Social 
Science,  General  Science,  and  Journalism.  In¬ 
adequate  training  in  music,  dramatics,  and 
aesthetic  appreciations.  Lack  of  social  contacts. 

SocuL  Studies:  Lack  of  a  broad  general 
education.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  recent  trends. 
Lack  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  profes¬ 
sional  education,  and  the  ability  to  apply  its 
principles  to  classroom  situations.  Technique  of 
developing  individual  self-guidance.  Lack  of  a 
practical  piolitical  and  economic  background; 
inability  to  see  broad  general  aspects,  rather 
than  spiecific  details;  not  enough  community 
contact.  Lack  of  ability  to  provide  a  back¬ 
ground  of  realism  to  the  theoretical  problems 
taught.  Lack  of  technique  to  develop  interest¬ 
ing  discussions ;  unable  to  provide  inspirational 
leadership.  Lack  of  vocational  knowledge. 
Preparations  too  far  removed  from  actual 
high  school  situations. 

Mathematics:  Lack  of  broad  general  edu¬ 
cation.  Lack  familiarity  with  the  range  of 
mathematical  applications  and  of  correlation 
with  industrial  and  life  problems,  espiecially 
in  related  fields.  Lack  of  correlation  of  univer¬ 
sity  theory  and  class  room  practice.  Unappro¬ 
priate  and  inadequate  technique  in  teaching 
methods.  Organization  unsystematic;  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  disregarded,  weakness  in  the 
formulation  of  the  course  and  content.  Per¬ 
sonality  deficiencies ;  lack  innate  ability ;  failure 
to  understand  human  nature,  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  pupil  difficulties  and  limitations  as 
well  as  remedial  procedures.  Lack  extensive 
subject  preparations,  es|)ecially  the  History  of 
Mathematics,  higher  mathematics;  related 
fields,  chiefly  the  sciences,  shop  and  technical 
work,  business  practices,  and  English.  Insuf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  with  regard  to  both  education¬ 


al  and  mathematical  tests  and  measurements. 

General  Science:  Lack  of  broad  general 
education  as  a  cultural  basb.  Lack  of  contact 
with  applications  of  science  in  life  and  indus¬ 
try.  Over-specialization  in  one  science,  lead¬ 
ing  to  insufficient  training  in  others.  Prepara¬ 
tion  too  theoretical  and  too  far  removed  from 
the  high  school  situation.  Lack  of  training  in 
laboratory  and  experimental  procedures.  Lack 
of  technique  in  teaching.  Negligence  in  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  recent  developments  in  the  fields 
of  science. 

Chemistry:  Lack  of  broad  background  and 
a  conception  of  the  field.  Lack  of  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  of  industrial  chem¬ 
istry  processes  and  applications.  Lack  under¬ 
standing  of  pupils.  Lack  efficient  application 
of  laboratory  technique;  lack  skill  in  demon¬ 
stration  of  scientific  principles.  Lack  materbl 
for  student  interpretation.  Lack  vocabulary 
for  clear  cut  presentation.  Lack  culture.  Ex¬ 
tensive  subject  matter  deficiencies  in  the  same 
and  related  fields,  namely:  Physiology,  Bac¬ 
teriology,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Chemb- 
try.  Insufficient  professional  education  courses. 

Biology:  Lack  of  extensive  preparation  and 
broad  background.  Lack  laboratory  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  in  field  work.  Lack  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  understand  pupib,  estabibh 
pupil  contacts,  desirable  relationships,  and  co- 
op>crative  attitudes.  Lack  technique  in  instruc¬ 
tion.  Lack  time  to  properly  emphasize  all 
units  of  subject  matter.  Subject  matter  de¬ 
ficiencies;  Mathematics,  Chembtry,  Genetics 
and  Eugenics. 

Commercial  Subjects:  Lack  of  broad  gen¬ 
eral  education;  narrow  views.  Inadequate  con¬ 
tact  with  business  and  office  experience.  Lack 
of  understanding  of  human  nature.  Deficiencies 
in  method  training.  Inability  to  interpret  pro¬ 
cedures  to  the  class.  Personality  deficiencies; 
social  and  business  contacts.  Insufficient  and 
inadequate  training  in  modern  equipment. 
Lack  of  professional  education  courses.  Subject 
matter  deficiencies:  Englbh,  Speech,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Finance,  Statbtics,  Budgeting,  Machine 
Equipment. 

Home  Economics:  Lack  of  a  broad  general 
education.  Lack  of  social  emphasb  in  training. 
Insufficient  practice  teaching,  opportunity  to 
work  under  and  to  observe  efficient  instruc¬ 
tion.  Lack  of  practical  craft  training.  Lack  of 
correlation  with  other  fields.  Lack  of  con¬ 
structive  criticbm  in  preparatory  work,  espe¬ 
cially  management  problems.  Lack  of  training 
in  professional  education  and  in  child  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Lack  training  in  construction  of  course  of 
study.  Subject  matter  deficiencies:  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  General  Science,  Home  Making,  Nutri- 
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tion,  Consumer  Buying,  Clothing  Construction, 
and  Interior  Decoration. 

Mechanical  Drawing:  Lacked  broad  experi¬ 
ence  and  understanding.  Lacked  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  application  to  industry.  Lacked  ap¬ 
preciation  of  modern  education  developments. 
Lacked  ability  to  organize  materials  of  in¬ 
struction.  Lacked  ability  to  keep  pupils  inter¬ 
ested;  had  knowledge  of  subject,  but  not 
ability  to  teach.  Lacked  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  industrial  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  Lacked  models,  materials  and  textbooks 
for  modern  instruction.  Lacked  special  courses 
and  training  in  related  fields,  especially  in  de¬ 
sign,  mathematics,  and  technical  and  scientific 
work,  which  would  facilitate  correlation. 

Industrial  Arts:  Lack  broad,  general  edu¬ 
cation.  Lack  of  ability  to  correlate  in  other 
fields.  Lack  trade  experience.  Lack  apprecia¬ 
tion,  understanding  and  application  of  modern 
methods.  Lack  training  in  related  fields.  Lack 
a  scientific  background.  Personality  deficiencies. 
Lack  a  vocabulary  and  speaking  ability.  Lack 
the  ability  to  understand  and  effectively  deal 
with  eccentricities  and  mal-adjustments  of 
boys.  Lack  knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

NON-ACADEMIC  EXPERIENCES 

Non -academic  experiences  recom¬ 
mended  as  advantageous  to  secondary 
school  teachers  fall  into  five  general 
classifications:  (i)  social,  (2)  cultural, 
(3)  professional,  (4)  religious,  and  (5) 
practical. 

Because  life,  and  especially  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching  involves  contacts 
with  and  among  people  of  different  lev¬ 
els  and  varying  abilities  and  interests, 
participation  in  and  understanding  of 
as  wide  a  range  of  human  experiences  as 
possible  is  desirable.  These  experiences 
should  dove-tail  to  produce  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  pleasing  and  integrated  per¬ 
sonality,  trained  in  scientific  methods, 
appreciative  of  cultural  and  aesthetic 
values;  one  who  is  informed  and  com¬ 
prehends  contemporary  problems  and 
their  solution.  No  specific  outcome  can 
be  definitely  and  solely  attributable  to 
any  one  of  these  experiences,  although 
the  degree  or  extent  of  their  contribution 
will  vary  with  different  types  of  per¬ 
sonality  and  in  consideration  of  the  in¬ 


terest  and  extent  of  the  teacher’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  activity. 

It  is  expected  and  desirable  that  the 
ability  to  meet,  work  with,  and  become 
interested  in  people  will  result  from  the 
social  experiences  derived  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  clubs  or  committees,  social 
service  work,  sports,  and  organizations 
for  recreation  and  entertainment.  The 
implication  is  that  through  them,  toler¬ 
ance,  sympathy,  cooperation,  initiative 
and  leadership  will  result. 

Cultural  experiences  through  exten¬ 
sive  reading,  patronage  of  the  arts, 
music,  or  theatre,  as  well  as  hobbies, 
should  result  in  a  broadened  outlook, 
refinement  of  taste  and  appreciation  of 
beauty;  they  should  foster  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  inquiring  and  critical  atti¬ 
tude,  and  assist  the  teacher  in  the  ability 
to  meet  and  advise  students  and  parents 
from  all  types  of  homes. 

Experiences  of  a  professional  nature 
include  contacts  with  specialists  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  membership  in  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  group  meetings, 
conferences,  lectures  and  conventions. 
These  should  result  in  the  new  ideas,  in¬ 
spiration,  enthusiasm,  understandings 
and  appreciations  which  are  so  essential 
to  orientation  of  teacher  and  student. 

Religious  experiences,  through  church 
affiliation,  and  participation  in  religious 
clubs  and  organizations,  the  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Girl  Reserves,  and  others,  assist  in 
building  a  philosophy  of  life  which  is 
acceptable  and  fruitful,  and  provide 
wholesome  opportunities  for  taking  one’s 
part  in  building  up  the  community. 
They  tend  to  develop  a  well-rounded 
personality  and  enable  the  teacher  to 
comprehend  and  provide  for  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  students. 

A  most  important  phase  of  the  non- 
academic  experiences  of  the  teacher 
should  be  adequate  emphasis  on  the 
practical  aspects  of  education.  This  is 
very  essential  because  of  the  needs  and 
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demands  both  parents  and  students 
have  expressed  for  vocational  training. 
Teachers  might  profitably  spend  sum¬ 
mer  months  at  industrial  laboratories, 
offices,  shops  and  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  to  familiarize  themselves, 
first  hand,  with  modem  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  things  done.  Occupational  observa¬ 
tion  and  participation  would  tend  to 
make  teachers  alert  as  to  how  their  par¬ 
ticular  subject  is  interrelated  and  cor¬ 
related  with  the  practical  problems  of 
life. 

Typical  non-academic  experiences  re¬ 
spondents  cited  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  would  include  the  following: 

Travel,  excursions  and  field  trips. 

Lectures,  conferences,  forum  meetings  and 
discussions. 

Interviews,  public  speaking  and  debating. 

Social,  business  and  community  contacts. 

Radio  programs,  movies,  exhibitions  and 
presentations. 

An  extensive  reading  range. 

Organizations,  dub  partidpation  and  mem¬ 
bership. 

Church,  religious,  and  lodge  affiliations. 

Vocational  experience  in  related  fields. 

Vocational  experience  in  unrelated  fields. 

Public  service,  political  and  dvic  service. 

Experiences  of  cultural  value. 

Asthetic  appreciations  gained  through  obscr* 
vation  and  partidpation  in  the  arts,  literature, 
music,  and  drama. 

Recreation,  hobbies,  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Sponsor  of  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

Emotional  (life)  experiences,  including  love, 
joy,  death,  sorrow. 

A  normal  home  life;  marriage,  children  and 
family  life. 

Observation  and  study  of  children  in  dif¬ 
ferent  environments. 

It  is  not  possible  to  summarize  the 
recommended  training-patterns  for  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  in  each  of  the  eleven 
fields  in  a  short  statement.  The  tables 
speak  for  themselves.  In  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  training-patterns,  however, 
much  insight  can  be  gained  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  suggested  non-academic 
experiences,  and  a  more  critical  consid¬ 


eration  of  admitted  deficiences  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers. 

The  best  prepared  teacher  is  the  one 
whose  training  and  experiences  have 
been  extensive — one  who  is  not  merely 
a  specialist,  as  the  child,  not  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  is  the  first  consideration. 
Douglass  ^  made  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  upon  analyzing  studies  made  of 
high  school  teacher  preparation.  The 
present  study  seems  to  corroborate  his 
suggestions.  The  findings  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  imder  a  classification  of  six 
headings  which  contain,  essentially,  the 
elements  of  his  recommendations,  and 
others. 

1.  The  pro^jective  teacher  of  second¬ 
ary-school  subjects  should  obtain  a 
broad  general  education  upon  which  to 
build  a  major  and  minor  sequence. 

2.  Considerable  work  in  educational 
theory  and  further  professional  courses 
related  to  the  teaching  of  subjects  in  the 
field  of  major  interest  are  advised.  A 
report  on  this  phase  of  the  preparation 
of  secondary-school  teachers  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  later  by  Dr.  Samuel  Everett, 
Northwestern  University. 

3.  The  prospective  teacher  of  second¬ 
ary-school  subjects  must  have  a  wide 
understanding  of  the  various  levels  in 
the  major  field. 

4.  The  prospective  teacher  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary-school  subject  must  have  train¬ 
ing  in  closely  related  fields. 

5.  The  prospective  teacher  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary-school  subject  should  have  in¬ 
ternship,  or  cadeting,  under  a  teacher 
who  is  regarded  as  successful  in  the 
major  field. 

6.  The  prospective  teacher  of  second¬ 
ary-school  subjects  should  bring  into 
the  classroom  experiences  of  a  non- 
academic  nature  from  which  applications 
can  be  drawn,  thereby  increasing  the 
possibilities  of  an  enriched  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  presentation. 

1  Harl  R.  Douglass,  op.  cit.,  p.  236. 
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Section  H.  Teacher  Reactions  to  Their  Subject-Matter  Preparation 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen 


The  work  of  the  Cooperative  Study 
of  Secondary  School  Standards  has  been 
a  joint  undertaking  of  the  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  associations  of  the  country. 
Because  one  of  its  studies  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
writer,  who  was  one  of  the  North  Central 
Association’s  representatives  on  the  Co¬ 
operative  Study,  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Subject-Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  in  the  spring  of  1936.  His  function 
was  to  make  such  use  of  the  material 
being  developed  by  the  Cooperative 
Study  as  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  Subject-Matter  Preparation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Correspondence,  personal  and 
official,  resulted  in  bringing  about  the 
necessary  cooperation  between  the  two 
groups. 

Among  the  blanks  that  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Cooperative  Study  for  the 
evaluation  of  schools  during  the  year 
1936-1937  were  two  which  were  espe¬ 
cially  applicable,  M,  Personal  Data,  and 
N,  Individual  Evaluation.  Then  there 
was  the  battery  of  tests  to  be  given  in 
the  fall  of  1936  and  the  spring  of  1937. 
Of  course,  no  actual  use  could  be  made 
of  any  of  these  data  until  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  but  plans  had  to  be 
made  in  advance.  A  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  March  13, 
*937>  from  which  the  following  state¬ 
ments  are  quoted: 

The  Cooperative  Study  will  have  available 
by  the  end  of  the  present  academic  year  the 
following  information  from  all  the  teachers 
and  all  the  schools  participating  in  the  na¬ 
tional  study:  (a)  the  academic  preparation 
of  each  teacher,  (b)  the  professional  training, 
(c)  the  educational  and  extra-educational  his¬ 
tory,  (d)  the  in-service  training,  (e)  the  pro¬ 
fessional  growth,  (/)  the  evaluation  of  the 
visiting  committee,  and  (g)  the  scores  on  the 
battery  of  tests  given  to  100  pupils  in  each 


school,  preferably  to  those  of  junior  standing. 

The  committee  did  not  secure  the  reactions 
of  the  teachers  toward  their  academic  and 
professional  training.  It  is  the  intention  of  our 
committee  to  obtain  these  reactions  and,  if 
possible,  to  weigh  them  against  the  seven 
factors  listed  above. 

There  are  89  schools  within  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  area  which  have  cooperated 
in  the  national  study.  A  letter  should  be 
formulated  and  sent  to  the  principal  of  each 
of  these  89  schools  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  study  which  our  committee  u  under¬ 
taking. 

The  principal  should  be  told  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  nature  of  the  cooperation  requested  of 
him  and  of  his  teachers.  Furthermore,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  value,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  come  from  this  typ)e  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  He  should  be  urged  to  di^uss  the  study 
with  his  teachers  in  order  better  to  enlist 
their  cooperation. 

A  form  should  be  prepared  listing  the  nine 
general  fields  or  departments  of  secondary 
education.  .  .  .  Under  the  name  of  each  field 
there  should  be  a  place  for  the  name  of  a 
teacher  who  had  pupib  in  the  testing  program, 
and  sufficient  space  should  be  provided  under 
each  teacher  for  the  names  of  these  pupils. 

When  the  responses  from  the  principals  have 
been  received,  the  names  of  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils  should  be  sent  to  the  Cooperative  Study 
of  Secondary  School  Standards  in  order  to 
have  duplicates  of  blanks  M  and  N  made 
and  the  pupil  test  scores  recorded  and  sent  to 
us.  A  questionnaire  will  be  prepared  similar 
to  those  of  Hagen.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime  a  letter  should  be  prepared 
to  be  sent  each  teacher,  together  with  the 
questionnaire,  and  the  duplicate  of  Blank  M. 

The  letter  to  the  principals  should  be  sent 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1937.  Responses 
should  be  expected  by  October  15.  The  letter, 
blank  M,  and  the  questionnaire  should  be  sent 
to  the  principals  by  the  middle  of  November 
and  should  be  returned  by  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  .  .  . 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  What  par¬ 
ticular  contribution  will  this  study  make  with 
respect  to  the  improvement  of  teacher  training 
on  the  secondary  school  level?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  only  opportunity  that  has  been 
presented,  so  far,  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
study  so  many  factors  concerning  each  teacher. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  remiss  on  our  part 
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not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Then,  too,  with 
so  many  challenges  being  raised  concerning 
teacher  training,  it  behooves  us  to  investigate 
every  angle  of  the  situation,  old  as  well  as 
new.  And  last,  although  we  cannot  now  predict 
just  what  particular  discoveries  we  shall 
make,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  adding  our  quota  to  the  growing  data  in 
the  field  of  teacher  training.  We  shall,  I  hop>e, 
be  able  to  check  teachers’  reactions  against  the 
fairly  objective  evaluations  and  pupil  test 
scores  obtained  by  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards.  The  results  of 
this  checking  should  certainly  give  us  better 
ideas  as  to  how  much  we  should  standardize 
teacher  training  and  to  what  extent  we  should 
liberalize  it. 

The  Committee  gave  its  assent  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  study.  It  would  be  a 
year,  however,  until  it  could  be  carried 
on.  Blank  M  would  not  have  been  filled 
out  until  the  fall  of  1936,  the  individual 
evaluations  of  teachers  would  not  be 
completed  by  the  field  committees,  who 
would  visit  the  200  high  schools  taking 
part  in  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Standards,*  until  June, 
1937,  and  likewise  the  fall  and  spring 
testing  program  would  not  be  over  until 
the  same  time.  Consequently,  it  was  not 
possible  to  carry  on  this  Committee’s 
phase  of  the  study  until  the  beginning 
of  the  school-  year,  1937-1938.  In  the 
middle  of  September  a  letter  and  teacher 
information  blank  were  sent  to  each  one 
of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  89  North 
Central  Association  high  schools  that 
took  part  in  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards.  Sixty-six 
schools  consented  to  participate  in  the 
new  study  by  returning  the  Teacher  In¬ 
formation  Blanks  with  the  names  of 
those  teachers  who  were  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  and  the  names  of  pupils  in  the 
testing  program  who  had  had  these 
teachers  in  1936-37.  These  blanks  were 
forwarded  to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 

1  For  an  account  of  this  Study  see  E.  D.  Griz- 
zel,  “The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,”  The  North  Central  Assocmtion 
Quarterly,  XII  (July,  1937).  34- 


fice  of  the  Cooperative  Study  in  order 
that  duplicates  of  blank  M  might  be 
made  for  each  teacher.  These  duplicae 
blanks  were  received  early  in  December. 
Together  with  the  questionnaire  they 
were  immediately  forwarded  with  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  principal  and  one  to  each 
teacher  of  the  66  schools. 

The  questionnaire  was  so  organized 
and  worded  as  to  demand  a  minimum 
amount  of  recording  to  be  done  by  the 
teacher,  for  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
Committee  that  a  cumbersome  question¬ 
naire  would  receive  scant  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
that  dealt  directly  with  the  information 
recorded  on  blank  M,  and  the  other  that 
asked  for  special  types  of  reactions.  On 
page  2  of  blank  M  was  listed  the  aca¬ 
demic  preparation  of  the  teacher,  on 
p>age  3  the  professional  preparation  and 
theexpierienceof  the  teacher.  The  subject- 
matter  fields  were  to  be  checked  as  “s,” 
specific,  and  “g,”  general,  and  were  to 
be  rated  3,  2  or  i,  according  to  the 
contributions  made  to  the  teacher’s 
training  for  teaching  and  for  general 
education.  The  rating  of  3  indicated 
much  benefit,  2,  average  benefit,  and  i, 
little  or  no  benefit.  The  same  typre  of 
ratings  was  to  be  given  professional 
courses.  Then  the  teacher  was  asked  to 
reapportion  the  training  he  had  received 
in  terms  of  what  he  would  recommend 
a  prospective  teacher  in  his  field  to  take. 
The  last  evaluation  to  be  made  on  blank 
M  was  to  rate  the  contributions  of  his 
academic  training,  his  professional  train¬ 
ing,  and  his  experience  according  to 
the  same  3,  2,  i  scheme  as  used  for  spie- 
cific  and  general  courses. 

Part  II  of  the  questionnaire  was  in 
three  sections.  The  first  one  called  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  relative  to  those 
courses,  spiecific,  general,  and  profes¬ 
sional,  which  had  been  outstanding  to 
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the  teacher  as  a  student.  Each  of  the 
three  types  was  handled  separately.  The 
teacher  was  asked  to  give  the  name  of 
the  course,  the  name  of  the  institution, 
the  name  of  the  instructor,  and  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  course’s  contribution  in 
the  matter  of  its  content  as  over  against 
the  teaching  skill  of  the  instructor.  In 
the  next  section  the  teacher  was  to  list 
those  courses  that  had  been  developed 
since  his  undergraduate  days  which  he 
would  now  like  to  study.  And  in  the  last 
section  he  was  to  suggest  some  type  of 
course  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
given,  describing  its  content  and  method 
of  teaching. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  fill  out  and 
return  the  M  blanks  and  questionnaires 
to  their  principals  in  time  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  writer  before  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation.  What  actually  happened 
was  that  returns  kept  coming  in  until 
the  first  week  in  January,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  begin  the  tabulations  until 
then.  Although  assistance  in  the  p>ersons 
of  N.Y.A.  student  and  one  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  was  available,  the  task  of  compiling 
all  the  anticipated  tables  and  interpret¬ 
ing  them  in  time  for  publication  in  this 
edition  of  the  Quarterly  was  so  enorm¬ 
ous  that  many  of  the  correlated  studies 
suggested  in  the  repiort  of  March,  1937, 
had  to  be  omitted  for  the  present.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  correla¬ 
tions  of  teacher  reactions  according  to 
their  ratings  and  the  growth  in  test 
scores  made  by  their  students. 

While  the  original  tabulations  have  al¬ 
ways  been  made  in  terms  of  size  of 
school,^  subject  field,  and  rating  of  the 
teacher,  such  interpretations  as  are  of¬ 
fered  are  based  upon  composites  of  sub¬ 
ject-field  and/or  ratings.  The  returns 
were  first  classified  according  to  size  of 

1  Schools  were  grouped  according  to  the  four 
enrollment  classifications  of  the  North  Central 
I  Asociation  annual  reports:  I,  up  to  199,  II,  200- 
499,  III,  500-999,  and  IV,  1000  and  over. 


school,  and  then  into  the  nine  major 
fields:  English,  foreign  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  social  studies,  fine  arts, 
home  economics,  practical  arts,  and 
physical  education.  Under  each  one  of 
these  nine  classifications  the  teachers 
were  grouped  according  to  the  committee 
rating,  4  being  highest,  and  o,  lowest. 
Many  times  there  would  be  only  one 
teacher  in  this  ultimate  grouping,  so  it 
is  obvious  that  a  larger  grouping  had 
to  be  employed. 

What  this  study  can  offer  at  present 
are  teacher  reactions  to  the  values  of 
their  specific  and  general  subject-mat¬ 
ter  preparation,  their  evaluations  of  aca¬ 
demic  preparation,  professional  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  exp>erience,  and  the  contrast  be 
tween  course  content  and  teaching  skill 
in  those  courses  which  were  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them.* 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Of  the  66  schools  to  whom  the  blanks 
and  questionnaires  were  sent,  complete 
and  partially  complete  returns  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  64,  or  72%,  of  the  89  co¬ 
operating  schools.  Twenty-one  of  these 
schools  were  in  Group  I,  23  in  Group 
II,  ten  in  Group  III,  and  ten  in  Group 
IV.  Of  the  teachers  who  responded,  104 
were  in  Group  I,  161  in  Group  II,  99 
in  Group  III,  and  104  in  Group  IV. 
Grouped  according  to  the  teaching  fields, 
there  were  67  teachers  of  English,  59 
of  foreign  languages,  47  of  mathematics, 
79  of  science,  63  of  social  studies,  49 
of  fine  arts,  46  of  practical  arts,  32 
of  home  economics,  and  26  of  physical 
education,  a  total  of  468.  There  were 
no  visiting  committee  ratings  of  23 
teachers,  so  that  there  were  445  who 
answered  the  questionnaire  and  upon 
whom  there  were  ratings.  Table  I  shows 

2  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the 
reactions  to  professional  courses,  as  this  task  is 
to  be  handled  by  the  Committee  on  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 
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the  distribution  of  the  teachers  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  teaching  fields  and  their 
ratings. 

By  combining  the  plus  and  minus  rat¬ 
ings  we  have  15  teachers  with  a  rating 
of  four,  150  with  a  rating  of  three,  238 
with  a  rating  of  two,  40  with  a  rating  of 
one,  and  two  with  a  zero  rating.  It  had 


of  the  investigation  was  repeated  eighty 
times,  the  actual  number  of  different 
combinations  of  teaching  field  and 
teacher  rating,  as  found  in  Table  I.  A 
further  limitation  to  an  extended  use 
of  the  ratings  for  purposes  of  interpret¬ 
ing  teacher  reactions  to  their  subject- 
matter  preparation  was  imposed  by  the 


TABLE  I 

Teachers  I>istributed  According  to  Teaching  Fields  and  Ratings 


been  the  hope  of  the  writer  to  make  con-  time  element,  as  there  were  only  five 
siderable  use  of  these  ratings  in  eval-  weeks  in  which  to  do  all  the  work  of 
uating  the  judgments  of  teachers,  but  it  tabulation  and  draw  such  conclusions 
is  evident  from  the  table  that  there  are  as  might  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
hardly  enough  teachers  of  any  one  rating  Committee’s  report. 


in  a  particular  subject  field  to  warrant 
the  making  of  very  reliable  deductions. 
Nevertheless,  enough  importance  was 
attached  to  the  contingency  of  encoun¬ 
tering  a  situation  where  the  ratings  of 
teachers  might  really  have  some  bearing 
upion  the  interpretations,  that  each  phase 


SPECIFIC  AND  GENERAL  TRAINING 

The  first  part  of  this  study  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relative  importance 
which  teachers  attached  to  their  subject- 
matter  preparation.  After  indicating 
which  subjects  or  fields  were  specific. 
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i.e.,  those  which,  in  their  estimation, 
contributed  directly  to  what  they  were 
teaching,  and  which  were  general,  i.e., 
those  which  might  be  considered  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  general  or  cultural 
education,  the  teachers  recorded  numeri¬ 
cally  their  opinions  of  the  benefits  they 
had  obtained  from  the  subject-fields  in 
each  of  the  two  classifications.  A  rank¬ 
ing  of  3  expressed  great  benefit;  2, 
medium  benefit;  and  i,  little  or  no 
benefit. 

These  numerical  judgments  were  first 
tabulated  for  each  combination  of  size 
of  school,  teacher  rating,  and  teaching 
field.  These  tabulations  were  then  com¬ 
bined  by  size  of  school  and  teaching 
field,  the  ratings  being  disregarded. 
There  would  be  thirty-six  of  these.  Size 
of  school  was  then  put  aside,  and  nine 
tables,  one  for  each  teaching  field, 

!  summed  up  the  judgments  of  all  the 
teachers.  Some  blanks  were  not  usable, 
because:  (a)  teachers  did  not  indicate 
i  which  subjects  were  specific  and  which 
I  were  general;  (6)  they  did  not  give 
.j  numerical  evaluations;  and  (c)  they  did 
!  only  a  partial  job  in  either  case. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  “specific” 
cases,  it  was  evident  that  teachers  did 
not  abide  strictly  by  the  instructions, 
because  they  included  as  “specific” 
fields  some  that  must  certainly  have 
pertained  to  a  second  or  third  teaching 
subject.  TTien,  too,  philosophy  and  gen¬ 
eral  psychology  were  often  included  as 
being  “specific.” 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  combined 
data,  a  majority  or  plurality  of  those 
who  have  expressed  their  opinions  is 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  general  senti- 
,  ment  of  any  one  group,  but  where  judg- 

Iments  are  about  evenly  divided,  all 
three  or  just  two  will  be  quoted.  Since 
teachers  are  practically  unanimous  in 
stating  that  their  own  specific  field  was 
of  great  benefit,  no  further  mention  will 
j  be  made  of  this  fact.  A  table  that  would 

! 


portray  all  the  data  for  this  section  of 
the  study,  would  be  entirely  too  cumber¬ 
some,  so  the  following  method  of  pres¬ 
entation  has  been  adopted.  The  first 
part  of  each  teaching  field  will  deal  with 
the  “specific”  ratings,  and  the  second 
with  the  “general.”  After  each  field 
will  be  given  the  numerical  rating,  a 
procedure  which  will  eliminate  much 
descriptive  wording. 

English.  Specific:  foreign  language,  2;  his¬ 
tory,  2;  psychology,  1. 

General:  Latin,  3;  French,  2;  Spanish,  2; 
German,  2;  mathematics,  i;  general  science, 

2,  i;  biology,  2,  i;  botany,  3,  i;  chemistry, 

3,  I ;  physics,  i ;  geology,  i ;  history,  2 ;  politi¬ 
cal  science,  3,  3;  economics,  3;  sociology,  2; 
geography,  2 ;  music,  2 ;  arts  and  crafts,  3,  a, 
i;  agriculture,  i;  home  economics,  1;  physical 
education,  3,  i;  philosophy,  3,  3;  psychology, 
3.  2. 

Foreign  languages.  Specific:  English,  3;  other 
history,  3;  psychology,  3. 

General:  English,  3;  speech,  3;  mathematics, 
3,  i;  biology,  2;  chemistry,  3,  i;  physics,  1; 
geology,  I ;  American  history,  2 ;  other  history, 
3;  political  science,  3,  3,  i;  economics,  2,  i; 
sociology,  2;  music,  2;  arts  and  crafts,  3,  i; 
physical  education,  1;  philosophy  3,  3;  psy¬ 
chology,  3,  3;  religion,  i. 

Mathematics.  Specific:  English,  3 ;  chemistry, 
3;  physics,  3;  psychology,  2. 

General:  English,  3;  speech,  3,  3;  Latin, 
3,  1;  French,  3,  i;  Spanish,  i;  German,  3,  i; 
Greek,  2;  biology,  2;  botany,  i;  chemistry, 
3,  2,  I ;  physics,  3,  2 ;  American  history,  3,  2 ; 
other  history,  3,  i;  political  science,  3,  i;  eco¬ 
nomics,  2;  sociology,  3,  2,  i;  geography,  3,  i; 
music,  I ;  agriculture,  3 ;  physical  education, 
i;  philosophy,  2;  psychology,  i;  religion,  2. 

Science.  Specific:  English,  3;  mathematics,  i ; 
physical  education,  3;  psychology,  2. 

General:  English,  3;  speech,  3,  3;  Latin,  2, 
i;  French,  i;  Spanish,  i;  German,  i;  mathe¬ 
matics,  3;  American  history,  3;  other  history, 
3,  I ;  political  science,  2 ;  economics,  2 ;  sociol¬ 
ogy,  2 ;  geography,  3,  i ;  music,  i ;  arts  and 
crafts,  2 ;  mechanical  drawing,  2 ;  physical 
education,  2,  i;  philosophy,  2;  psychology,  2; 
religion,  i. 

Social  studies.  Specific:  English,  3;  speech, 
3 ;  psychology,  3. 

General:  English,  3;  speech,  3;  Latin,  3,  i; 
French,  3;  Spanish,  i;  German,  i;  mathe¬ 
matics,  2,  i;  general  science,  2,  i;  biology,  3; 
botany,  i;  chemistry,  2,  i;  physics,  3,  i; 
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music,  I ;  arts  and  crafts,  i ;  agriculture,  i ; 
shop  work,  i ;  commercial,  i ;  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  i;  philosophy,  2;  psychology,  2. 

Fine  Arts.  Specific:  English,  3;  speech,  3; 
history,  2,  i;  psychology,  2,  i. 

General:  English,  3;  Latin,  2;  French,  2; 
Spanish,  i;  German,  2,  i;  mathematics,  2,  i; 
general  science,  i ;  biology,  i ;  chemistry,  i ; 
physics,  2;  history,  2;  political  science,  2,  i; 
sociology,  3 ;  geography,  2 ;  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  2,  i;  philosophy,  2;  psychology,  2. 

Practical  Arts.  Specific:  English,  3;  speech, 
2;  mathematics,  3,  2;  biology,  3,  2;  botany, 
3;  chemistry,  3;  physics,  3,  2;  economics,  3. 

General:  English,  3,  2;  speech,  3,  2;  Latin, 
I ;  Spanish,  i ;  German,  1 ;  mathematics,  2 ; 
general  science,  i;  biology,  i;  chemistry,  2, 
i;  physics,  2;  American  history,  1;  other  his¬ 
tory,  2,  i;  political  science,  2,  i;  economics, 
2 ;  sociology,  2 ;  geography,  2,  i ;  music,  i ; 
physical  education,  i ;  philosophy,  2 ;  psychol¬ 
ogy,  J,  I. 

Home  Economics.  Specific:  Engibh,  3; 
speech,  2;  biology,  3;  chemistry,  3;  physics, 
3,  2 ;  physiology,  3 ;  bacteriology,  3 ;  sociology, 
2;  arts  and  crafts,  3;  physical  education,  3; 
psychology,  3. 

General:  English,  3;  speech,  3,  2;  Latin, 
2,  i;  French,  2;  German,  1;  mathematics,  2, 
I ;  history,  2 ;  political  science,  i ;  economics. 
2 ;  sociology,  3 ;  geography,  2 ;  music,  i ;  physi¬ 
cal  education,  2;  psychology,  3. 

Physical  education.  Specific:  biology,  3; 
physiology,  3;  psychology,  3. 

General:  English,  3;  speech,  2;  Latin,  i; 
Spanish,  i ;  German,  i ;  mathematics,  i ;  gen¬ 
eral  science,  2 ;  chemistry,  i ;  physics,  1 ; 
American  history,  i ;  other  history,  2 ;  political 
science,  2,  1;  economics,  2,  1;  sociology,  i; 
mechanical  drawing,  i ;  psychology,  2. 

The  only  subjects,  which,  for  purposes  of 
general  education,  all  teachers  regarded  as  of 
great  benefit  to  them,  were  English  and  speech. 
Subjects  of  average  benefit  were  French, 
American  history,  other  history,  economics, 
sociology,  geography,  philosophy,  and  general 
psychology.  Subjects  of  both  average  and  little 
benefit  were  Latin,  mathematics,  general  sci¬ 
ence,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  and  arts  and  crafts.  Subjects  of  little  or 
no  benefit  were  Spanish,  German,  geology, 
music,  and  physical  education. 

RECOMMENDED  REAPPORTIONMENT 
OF  TRAINING 

When  the  teachers  had  finished  sepa¬ 
rating  the  specific  and  general  phases 


of  their  subject-matter  preparation,  they 
indicated  how  they  would  reapportion 
this  preparation,  if  they  were  to  advise 
prospective  teachers  concerning  the  pro¬ 
gram  they  should  follow.  This  reappor¬ 
tionment  was  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  semester  hours  that  should 
be  taken  in  each  held.  Since  the  credit 
hour  preparation  of  one  teacher  differed 
so  greatly  from  that  of  another  teacher, 
it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  devise 
any  mathematical  table  that  would  ac¬ 
commodate  the  devious  variations.  The 
only  scheme  that  seemed  at  all  feasible 
and  that  would  involve  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  was  to  express  the  mathe¬ 
matical  judgments  qualitatively  in  terms 
of  the  differences  between  the  education 
that  was  experienced  and  that  which 
was  recommended.  The  headings  used 
were:  Same,  if  there  was  no  difference. 
More,  if  more  hours  were  recommended, 
Less,  if  fewer  hours  were  recommended, 
.\dd,  if  a  course  was  suggested  which  the 
teacher  had  not  had,  and  Omit,  if  the 
teacher  recommended  omitting  entirely 
a  certain  course  in  his  own  preparation. 

At  first,  the  tabulations  were  made 
according  to  each  of  the  nine  teaching 
fields  and  the  rating  of  the  teacher,  but 
the  cases  were  so  few  for  this  dual  clas¬ 
sification  that  grand  totals  only  were 
considered.  Table  II  presents  the  quali¬ 
tative  recommendations  of  teachers  for 
the  type  of  training  which  they  con¬ 
sider  an  improvement  upon  their  own. 
The  determination  of  which  of  the  five 
qualitative  judgments  was  characteristic 
of  any  group  of  teachers  was  based  upon 
the  numerical  preponderance  of  that 
judgment;  but,  where  such  judgments 
were  on  a  practically  numerical  parity, 
both  were  included  in  the  table.  When 
the  judgments  are  insufficient  in  number 
to  warrant  the  drawing  of  any  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  space  is  left  blank. 

All  teachers  recommend  that  more 
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work  be  taken  in  their  special  fields 
of  preparation,  in  English,  and  in 
social  studies,  but  that  there  should 
be  less  in  foreign  languages.  More  of 
them  suggest  that  mathematics  be  elimi¬ 
nated  than  is  the  case  with  the  other 


CONTENT  VERSUS  TEACHING  SKILL 

The  fourth  part  of  the  study  deals 
with  the  reactions  of  teachers  to  those 
“general”  courses  which  made  a  great 
impression  upon  them,  or  which  they 


TABLE  II 

Reapportionment  of  Subject-Matter  Preparation 


Subject-Fields  of  Preparation 


Teaching 

Fields 


Math.  Science  I  c*! 


Social  Fine 


PRACT.  I  Home 
Arts  Econ. 


Social 

Studies 

Less 

More 

— 

Less 

Same 

More 

More 

Omit 

Same 

Add 

Omit 

Omit 

Same 

More 

Fine 

Arts 

1 

More 

More 

Omit 

Same 

Same 

More 

More 

More 

Add 

1  Same 

! 

1  Practical 

Arts 

j  More 

Omit 

Same 

Less 

More 

More 

More 

j 

Same 

1  Home 

°  Econ. 

1 

More 

Same 

Omit 

_ 

More 

More 

_ 

More 

_ 

Same 

More 

Same 

Physical 
Education  1 

More 

Omit 

Less 

Less 

More 

More 

Less 

j - 1 

Omit 

1 

1 

More 

fields.  Physical  education  assumes  the 
status  quo,  while  opinions  are  divided 
as  to  science  and  practical  arts.  A  need 
seems  to  be  expressed  for  more  work 
in  fine  arts.  Those  who  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  regard  to  home  economics  were 
so  negligible  in  number  that  their  judg¬ 
ments  were  not  included  in  the  table, 
except  for  the  teachers  of  social  studies. 


believed  were  a  real  contribution  to  their 
educational  experiences.  These  courses 
were  to  be  listed  and  evaluated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  that  the  supposed  bene¬ 
fit  came  from  the  actual  content  of  the 
course  or  from  the  teaching  skill  of  the 
instructor.  The  quantity  4  was  the  base 
upon  which  the  ratios  were  built,  i.e.,  if 
content  and  teaching  skill  were  of  equal 
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value,  the  ratio  would  be  2-2,  but  if 
teaching  skill  was  the  more  important, 
the  ratio  would  be  3-1,  and  so  on.  The 
names  of  the  instructors  of  each  course 
and  of  the  institution  where  the  course 
was  taught  were  also  stated,  but  the 


study,  separate  and  detailed  tabulations 
were  made  of  the  three  factors:  teaching 
subject,  size  of  school,  and  the  numeri¬ 
cal  committee  evaluation  of  each  teacher 
for  each  subject  or  field  listed  on  page 
2  of  blank  M;  but  again  these  factors 


TABLE  III 


Opinions  of  Teachers  Regarding  Content  and  Teaching 
Skhx  in  General  Courses 


Teaching 

Fields 

No.  or 
Teachers 

Content  ^ 

Teaching 
Skill  I 

Both 

English 

SS  j 

i 

1 

Science 

Fine  Arts 
Philosophy 
Psychology  | 

For.  Languages  i 

1 

Social  Studies 

Foreign  Language 

47 

1 

Philosophy 

1 

English 

Science 

Psychology 

Social  Studies 

Mathematics 

41 

English 

Science 

Psychology 

For.  Languages. 
Social  Studies  j 

Science 

74 

1 

English 

Social  Studies 
Psychology 

Philosophy 

For.  Languages 

Social  Studies 

55 

1 

1 

Science 

For.  Languages 
Psychology 

Science 

I  Philosophy 

Fine  Arts 

26 

Science 

Emglish 

Social  Studies 
Philosophy 

For.  Languages 

Practical  .4rts 

!  37 

1  1 

English 

Social  Studies 

Science 

Home  Economics 

!  3^ 

1 

Social  Studies 

!  English 
Psychology 

1 

1 

Physical  Education 

21 

! 

English 

Science 

1  Social  Studies 

1 

time  limitation  previously  mentioned 
made  it  impossible  to  conduct  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  factors.  It  was  hoped  that 
such  an  analysis  would  show  a  possible 
agreement  with  respect  to  certain  in¬ 
structors  and  thereby  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  recommendations  for  the  type 
of  instruction  which  prospective  teachers 
should  have. 

As  in  the  previous  sections  of  the 


had  to  be  combined  in  order  to  obtain 
results  of  any  numerical  significance. 
Tabulations  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  five  ratios,  4-0,  3-1,  2-2,  1-3,  and 
0-4,  i.e.,  from  courses  whose  sole  con¬ 
tribution  was  in  content  to  those  where 
the  benefit  of  the  content  was  negligible 
and  the  teaching  skill  preeminent.  The 
following  items  were  tabulated  for  each 
subject-field:  the  number  of  teachers 
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who  mentioned  courses  in  that  held,  the  ing  skill  of  the  instructor;  music,  arts 
number  of  times  each  of  the  hve  ratios  and  crafts,  and  practical  arts  furnished 
was  given.  Percentages  were  computed  the  most  lasting  contributions  because 
for  the  number  of  occurrences  of  each  of  their  content ;  and  physical  education, 
ratio  in  terms  of  the  number  of  courses  philosophy,  and  psychology  were  evenly 
recorded.  If  the  sum  of  the  percentages  divided  in  importance.  The  special  fields 


TABLE  IV  ■ 

Combined  Opinions  of  Teachers  Regarding  Content  and 
Teaching  Skill  in  General  Courses 


1  Content 

Teaching  i 

Skill  I 

Both 

Physiology 

English 

Biology 

Zoology 

Speech 

Botany 

Geology 

Latin  1 

Economics 

Sociology 

French 

Physical  Education 

Music 

Spanish 

Philosophy 

Arts  and  Crafts 

German 

Psychology 

Practical  Arts 

Greek 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Physics 

American  History 

Other  History 

Political  Science 

Geography 

Religion 

1 

for  the  4-0  and  3-1  ratios  was  measur¬ 
ably  greater  than  for  the  sum  of  the 
1-3  and  0-4  ratios,  the  conclusion  was 
that  the  content  had  been  of  most  bene¬ 
fit,  and  vice  versa. 

Table  III  gives  the  results  of  the 
analysis.  Subject-fields  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  only  a  few  number  of  times  are 
not  listed  in  the  table.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  disagreement  among  the  teachers 
of  the  various  fields  as  to  the  relative 
contributions  of  content  and  teaching 
skill,  but  more  fields  are  listed  under 
teaching  skill.  A  better  picture  of  the 
situation  may  be  obtained  from  the  com¬ 
bined  judgments  of  the  388  teachers  in 
Table  IV,  where  each  subject-field  which 
is  mentioned  ten  or  more  times  is  listed. 

Taken  as  major  fields,  those  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  foreign  languages,  mathematics, 
science,  social  studies,  and  religion  were 
of  most  value  because  of  the  outstand- 


of  physiology,  zoology,  geology,  and  so¬ 
ciology,  were  of  most  value  in  content, 
whereas  biology,  botany,  and  economics 
were  evenly  distributed  between  content 
and  teaching  skill. 

The  fifth  and  last  section  of  the  study 
to  be  interpreted  within  the  time  limits 
of  this  report  deals  with  teacher  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  courses  that  pertained  to 
their  specific  teaching  preparation.  The 
method  of  dealing  with  the  data  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  employed  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion.  In  this  instance  it  was  possible  to 
make  use  of  the  committee  ratings,  and 
so  Table  V  describes  the  opinions  of 
teachers  in  the  nine  subject-fields  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  same  ratings.  The  symbol 
C  is  used  for  a  preponderant  opinion  for 
the  importance  of  content,  T  for  teach¬ 
ing  skill,  and  B  for  a  divided  opinion. 
Teachers  of  English  and  those  with  a  i-|- 
rating  are  the  only  ones  for  whom  teach- 
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ing  skill  seemed  to  be  most  outstanding. 
Teachers  of  mathematics,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  social  studies  are  evenly 
divided  with  respects  to  the  content  and 
instructional  values  of  the  outstanding 
courses  in  their  major  fields.  To  all  other 


ary  School  Standards  would  have  much 
of  this  information  on  its  M  blank.  Per¬ 
sonal  Data,  the  Committee  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Cooperative  Study  to 
use  duplicates  of  this  blank  and  thereby 
accomplish  two  purposes:  (a)  save  the 


Opinions  of  Teachers  Regarding  Content  and  Teaching 
Skill  in  Special  Fields 


Teaching 

Fields 


4  I  4-  I  3-t-  I  3  1  3-  1+  *  1  2-  1+  I 


Foreign 

{  languages 

B  1  fi 

C 

C 

Mathematics 

_ ii  C 

T 

B 

Science 

C 

T 

C 

T 

.|  Social 

(  Studies 

C 

B 

C 

B 

!  Fine 

1  Arts 

B 

B 

c 

I  Practical 

Arts 

T 

c 

'  Home 

Economics 

B 

:  Physical 

ij  Education 

c 

c 

C 

;j  Teachers  of 

:!  AH  Fields 

c 

B 

C 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

c 

B 

C 

teachers  content  is  the  outstanding 
characteristic.  There  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  teachers  of  above  average 
rating  to  have  divided  opinions,  while 
the  teachers  of  below  average  rating 
judge  content  the  more  important. 

conclusions 

This  committee  had  already  planned 
to  conduct  a  study  on  teacher  reactions 
to  their  subject-matter  preparation,  a 
study  which  would  have  demanded  much 
detailed  information  from  each  teacher.' 
Since  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Second- 


teacher’s  time  and  energy  in  supplying 
statistical  data;  and  {b)  enlist  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  more  teachers  to  answer  a 
questionnaire,  because  they  would  not 
have  to  dig  into  their  transcripts  of 
credits  as  part  of  their  task. 

The  expectations  of  the  committee 
were  to  procure  reactions  from  a  suffici¬ 
ent  number  of  teachers  with  regard  to 
their  own  type  of  subject-matter  prepa¬ 
ration  for  their  present  work  in  teaching, 

1  William  S.  Gray,  “The  Preparation  Recom¬ 
mended  by  School  Officers  and  Teachers.”  The 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XI 
(January,  1937).  J8i. 
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SO  that  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  developing  or  modifying  teacher  train¬ 
ing  programs  might  be  guided  by  these 
reactions.  Surely,  the  opinions  of  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  whatever  trend  they 
take  would  indicate  certain  satisfactions 
or  dissatisfactions  which  should  in¬ 
fluence  the  training  of  future  teachers. 

Since  the  growth  scores  of  pupils  who 
took  part  in  the  testing  program  were 
not  available  at  the  time  this  report 
was  prepared,  whatever  relationship 
these  scores  bear  to  the  committee  rat¬ 
ings  of  teachers  and  the  teachers’  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  subject-matter  training 
will  have  to  wait  for  future  analysis. 
Two  other  tasks  that  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  were  analyses  of  the  new  types  of 
courses  that  teachers  would  like  to  take, 
if  given  the  opportunity,  and  of  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  content  and  methods  of 
teaching  some  worthwhile  course. 

A  further  analysis  should  be  made  of 
the  quantitative  preparation  of  teachers 
and  the  recommendations  for  reappor¬ 
tionment. 

Another  interesting  study  would  be 
to  compare  the  reactions  of  teachers  of 
ten  or  more  years  experience  to  those 
with  less  than  ten  years. 

Teachers  themselves  recommend  more 
training  in  English,  social  studies,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  psychology,  but  less  in  for¬ 
eign  languages,  mathematics,  science, 
music,  arts  and  crafts,  and  physical 
education.  The  judgment  respecting  the 
values  obtained  from  subject-matter 
preparation  is  practically  identical  with 
the  above  grouping.  Of  course,  teachers 
of  specialized  subject  fields  always 
recommend  more  training  for  a  particu¬ 


lar  held,  but  just  how  much  that  should 
be  is  still  not  known.  A  further  analysis 
of  the  data  furnished  on  blank  M  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Hagen’s  study.  So  far  as 
the  general  education  of  teachers  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  trend  toward  a  more  explicit 
social  functionalism  is  implicit  in  their 
own  recommendations,  more  attention  to 
English,  including  speech,  the  social 
studies,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

A  flnal  suggestion  comes  from  the 
many  variations  in  practice  and  theory 
illustrated  in  the  hndings  of  this  study. 
The  programs  of  no  two  teachers  are 
identical,  even  with  respect  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  any  one  teaching  field.  Further¬ 
more,  different  states  and  accrediting 
agencies  vary  as  to  their  requirements. 
Might  the  modifications  that  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future  consider  not 
only  the  trends  in  secondary  education 
as  presented  by  Willing,  but  even  the 
individual  needs  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
any  standards  of  teacher  training  be 
made  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  into 
account  such  individual  needs?  Then, 
indeed,  we  would  have  a  standardized 
as  well  as  liberalized  program  for  the 
preparation  of  the  teachers  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

Signed: 

Thomas  E.  Bennu 
Thomas  M.  Deam 
Harl  R.  Douglass 
Carl  G.F.  Franzen 
William  S.  Gray 
Henry  H  Hagen 
DeWitt  S.  Morgan 
Mathew  H.  Willing 
Oliver  O.  Young 
Frank  E.  Henzlik, 

Chairman 
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